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CHAPTER I. 

THE FIRST START TO JOIN. 

Happy the man who possesses health, 
strength — ^a contented mind — a thick pair of 
boots — a warm coat, and a few coins in his 
pocket. Each of these items is essential, 
and the sum total combined ought to make 
the owner proud as an Emperor. Such were 
the reflections of Frank Beresford, as he lay- 
under an oak one fine day, and contemplated 
— ^not the life to come — ^but that which had 
passed away — ^and was " with the hours be- 
fore the flood." 

B 
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Health, a thick pair of boots, and a con- 
tented mind ! — ^what may not a man do, what 
may he not see and enjoy, what may he not 
achieve, with these blessings, especially if he 
be an Englishman, and a gentleman in mind 
and disposition ? 

Yes, such were Beresford's reflections even 
then, and they were pretty much the same 
some years before, as he started by the night 
coach from the city of London, to join a regi- 
ment stationed in the north of Scotland. 

In those days, joining a regiment was a 
somewhat more important matter than it 
seems to be now. 

Commissions were more difficult to be 
obtained, and the army itself more exclu- 
sively confined to the aristocracy of the land, 
consequently the possessor of an ensigncy or 
cometcy was looked upon with envy by his 
comrades, school-fellows, or intimate ac- 
quaintances. 

Beresford's start in life was made from town, 
as I have said, — and before he entered on his 
new career, he might be said to have had some 
little experience of the world. It was nearly 
dark as he stepped into the coach, which 
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stood, with its four impatient steeds, just 
within the narrow entrance of one of those 
quaint old inn-yards, then used as the start- 
ing place, of many of the London mails. The 
winter's snow came down in driving showers, 
— ^felt, but scarcely seen, and ten o'clock 
chimed from one of the old city steeples as 
the burly red-faced coachman gave the word 
" all right," cracked his whip, and dashed 
forth upon his journey. Those were still the 
" goodly days" of coaching, for though rail- 
roads were soon to take precedence of, and 
elbow every stage from the road — as yet not 
a single line had been laid down. 

" And my masters all," what times those 
were in old London. As our hero looked upon 
the well lighted streets, which (even at this 
hour and this period of winter and rough 
weather) presented a gay and bustling appear- 
ance, he thought of all its interesting amuse- 
ments. The great theatres were still in their 
pride and glory, many of the old Kemble school 
yet remained — and, albeit glorious John, and 
the majestic Siddons, were no longer actors 
in the swelling scene, many of their co-mates 
of the sock and buskin still " fretted their 
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hour'' on the boards of Covent Garden and 
old Drury. Then, too, the fashionable circle 
was adorned by the great soldiers of the 
Peninsular war, those bright heirs of fame, 
whose names will live as long as England 
lasts. Then, too, the beauties of the Court 
of George the Fourth, still whirled about, 
and the Ball, the Opera, and the Eing in 
Hyde-park, presented a string of celebrities 
now for ever removed from the scene. 

The journey was marked by no very un- 
common incidents ; snow, rain, and sleet, 
rendered it cold and dreary; still the life, 
the bustle, the continued traffic of the road, 
the change of horses, and all the accompani- 
ments of the system — so soon to be abolished 
— had always a peculiar charm to our passen- 
ger. Eor instance, those good old Yorkshire 
inns, such as the hostels of Bamby and Scarth- 
ingMoor, still remained. Those roystering inn- 
yard hangers on too, in the shape of helpers, 
post-boys, and ostlers, not yet "trade fallen," 
those pretty chamber damsels of the interior, 
that nondescript animal, y'clept boots, not to 
mention your real old English landlord and 
landlady, still existed — still "joyed" and 
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welcomed a guest in the hearty English 
style. for the days of bye-gone travel, 
some few years before this period — what 
dramatic scenes, what adventures, what ftin, 
what peculiar manners and customs and 
episodes of life did ye not present. Our 
traveller thought of all these matters as he 
whirled due north, and gazed upon the ever 
varying glorious English scenery, he was 
passing through. Now a lordly mansion in 
the distance, standing in its park-like grounds, 
the stately trees encrusted with glittering 
crystals, speaking of days gone by when old 
world revels were rife ; then came the deep 
woodlands, and the broad furze clad common, 
with a shadowy and dusky outline of trees on 
its far-off margin; and beyond that, blue 
hills that seemed to tell of sweet haunts in 
some strange fairy land the traveller panted 
to seek, and enjoy the mysteries of. Then 
came some quaint village, whose timbered 
and red bricked dwellings, spoke of the days 
of Queen Bess, together with fine old Norman 
churches standing in all their grandeur and 
antiquity, and seeming to remain alone to 
record the days of the Crusades. 
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A winter's journey can however never be 
so fall of interest and enjoyment, as the same 
journey in spring or summer. Our hero yet 
remembers the aspect of Manchester, as the 
mail whirled through the streets at day- 
break, with its ugly buildings and smoky 
factories, the huge pulsating business-like 
town, seeming (at that moment) to be ac- 
tually taking a wink of sleep, during its 
feverish work-a-day existence. And as the 
vehicle stopped to change horses, only the 
relay and a few hangers on, stood revealed in 
the old gateway to help it onwards. He re- 
members, too, the onward journey thence, 
over a dreary landscape, and so following 
across the wastes of Cumberland, and then 
over the Border; and recollects looking 
with interest upon the first glance of " bonnie 
Scotland. '' It was evening. Cold as Siberia 
seemed the blast, when the guard proclaimed 
to the passengers that they were at length 
across the Border. What interest was in the 
word, for at that time all the world was in love 
with Kob Eoy, and every man and boy in the 
land, possessing a single grain of romance in 
his composition, would have given much to 
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stand for half-an-hour in the .Tolbooth of 
Glasgow, the Ckchan of Aberfoil, or eyen in 
the Wilds of Northnmberland. Every one too 
was passionately in love with Di Vernon, 
and looked upon him who could mount a 
broken backed hunter, and clear a five-barr'd 
gate amidst the hills, as the happiest of 
men. Yes, the mighty wand of the en- 
chanter had indeed given an interest to scenes 
which, without his descriptive powers, would 
perhaps have been comparatively unknown. 

He saw "Cheviot's Mountains lone" of 
" Marmion," and as his eye peered through 
the landscape, he almost realized those scenes 
which once read and dwelt on, become as 
fixed, as rooted in the mind, as if they had 
been really and truly participated in — scenes 
which indeed have become as palpable and as 
much mixed up with our thoughts as the 
revelries of East-Cheap, and the doings of 
Falstaff and Prince Hal. 

Nay, even the hard-worked mill-men, the 
unwashed artificers of Great Britain, the men 
of iron nerves and blackened visages, of 
clanking machinery and blazing founderies, 
—even they in their moments of leisure have 
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sympathised^ with the Sold Outlaw Sob — 
admired the glorious Diana — and execrated 
the rascal Sashleigh. And O if they of the 
hard hands and harder lot, can appreciate 
those descriptions, what may not those feel 
whose course of life is more refined ? whilst 
dwelling npon scenes so wonderfnUy told.* 
Osbaldiston Hall, we can almost behold 
its grey walls as we look amongst the 
green Cheviots, and imagine the wild dis- 
trict beyond. Nay, we can almost fancy we 
hear the hunter's horn and behold the sot 
Perceone, the bully Thomcliffe, the jockey 
Diccon, the burly old TTuight, and aU the 
rout — and above all, that wild and wilfiil 
huntress, lovely as the goddess from whom 
she had been named, a form of life and light, 
careering amongst the sweet scenery, the 
pack in full cry, with the somewhat pragma- 
tical but deeply-smitten Fraucis, spurring to 
keep his jaded hack, beside her bridle rein. 
That scene is indeed the most charming 



* Shakespere and Sir Walter Scott are the favourite 
authors of the working men of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 
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episode in a young man's life that ever au- 
thor conceived. All that follows, all that 
goes before, is inimitably told; but to the 
youth of romance, that love-chase, and that 
huntress — alone, unprotected, and reckless 
(apparently) as the steed she rides, and that 
bi^ht exdting hour-is worthy an age of 
common-place life. 
• ••.•• 

Sir Walter was living when Beresford first 
visited Edinburgh on this occasion, and had he 
not been tied to time, perhaps he might have 
gained an introduction to him. As however 
his orders to join without delay were pe- 
remptory, he had but one night, or rather, 
but half a night, to spend in the ^^ old roman- 
tic town," and five o'clock on a raw Scottish 
morning saw himself and about half a dozen 
passengers on board the rolling ferry-boat, 
which (enveloped in a thick fog) crossed the 
firth of Forth to the lang toun o' Eirkaldy, 
as it was caUed in the kingdom of Fife. 

During the passage across, whilst trying to 
look ahead, the harsh wind roaring an ac- 
companiment to the boiling surging Forth, a 



b2 
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rougli looking Chiel, with a If orthumberland 
burr, accosted the traveller. 

" Ye '11 be ganging farther North, yonng 
man," he said. " And ye'll be soldiering, 
for the first time, Pm thinking." 

Beresford told him his destination. 

" Hout, tont," he said. " But yell hae a 
roughish^eo't,ifye 're ganging there. It's 
far North, and some of your Begiment out 
away yonder on the hills, are getting hardish 
work." 

" Do you know that part of the world," 
enquired Beresford. 

" Aye, do I," he replied, " I have been a 
ganger in my time, and employed in looking 
after the smugglers. Some of your regiment 
have lately been sent into the hills to aid the 
revenue officers, I'm told. They talk of 
sending a detachment further up the country 
too, as the whisky brewers are getting unco' 
strong and over much for our folks in that 
country." 

" It is just the sort of life I should choose,'' 
replied the traveller. 

^^ Faith, I'm na sa sure o' that," said the 
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gauger. "Hae ye ony experience of the 
highlands, in winter/' 

" None ; this is my first excursion there." 

" Gad, then ye'll be sair tried, I'm think- 
ing. Te are an Englisher, and no used to 
the cutting cold during this winter time. 
Ugh, I've seen many a Highlander perish in 
those regions. They tell me your regiment 
is to furnish two detachments in the wild 
Passes of Glenturbert. Why there has na 
been a soger up therwa sin Montrose crossed 
it." 

^^And what accommodation is there for 
troops in that district," enquired Beresford. 

" Just none at all," replied the gauger. 
" Ther's an old ruin up in Glenturbert, and 
a great strong tower in Stratheden, but 
they're mere walls, without a stick or a beam 
left. How they 're going to make em fit for 
troops, I cannot say." 

" N'importe," replied the other, the harder 
the life, the more fit for a soldier. I shall 
volunteer for the service as soon as I reach 
my destination. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



FIRST JOINING. 



The traveller arrived at the town in which 
he was to be quartered at night. The lights 
gleamed and glittered as he neared it from 
the long waste moor, Dugald Dalgetty has 
described as ^^ his barren inheritance ;'' and 
as he gazed upon their reflection iu the 
waters of a goodly stream, and as they here 
and there shone out like stars amongst the 
darkened buildings, it looked like a dramatic 
scene. The Scotch jarvies in those days made 
a great shouting and noise when they neared 
their destination, holding a sort of " hout- 
tout," " get along,'' " gang ferrets," " hand 
up jade," dialogue, with their somewhat 
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sorry steeds, and, as the coach whirled through 
the squalid suburbs, (late as it was) large 
numbers of urchins flocked after the wheeb, 
crying, "Weel done, little weelie; weel 
done, big weelie ; " as if the hind and fore 
wheels of the vehicle were whirling in chase 
of each other. 

On their arrival in the high street of the 
town, the coach stopped at a goodly hotel, 
and alighting, Beresford was shewn into a 
neat, snug room, where tea, accompanied by 
delicious bannocks, baddies and eggs galore, 
were quickly served. There is indeed, noth- 
ing like a Scotchhostel after all, for abundance, 
comfort and good attendance. There was 
something exquisitely comforting, exhilirat- 
ing and restorative in the process of imbibing 
the fragrant tea, delicious baddies, eggs and 
bannocks, after a long journey per imail thro' 
a bleak, cold, sea-girt region; and the traveller 
felt at once, altho' all was murky, snow- 
bound and chill without, that he had at length 
arrived at a charming town, fuU perhaps, of 
pleasant people, and every way new and en- 
chanting. The screaming skirl of a bagpipe 
was heard too without, and in the next room 
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a jovial party (amidst a chorus of laughter) 
trolled forth one of their popular songs. 

" For we are na fou, we 're na that fou. 
But just a wee drap in our 'ee." 

Oh, how the sea did roar on that night ; 
the first our hero passed upon that iron-bound 
coast. He could not sleep, notwithstanding 
the long journey he had taken — strong tea, 
or perhaps the variety of feelings consequent 
upon first joining a regiment, and anticipa- 
tions of what he was to see, and who he was 
to make axjquaintence with on the morrow, 
kept him wakeful for many hours. 

When he arose next morning, he looked 
with curiosity from the window, in order to 
observe the aspect of the locality. The keen 
caller air, so peculiar to Scotland, immediately 
" recommended itself into his senses." He 
felt the influence of the country at once, and 
that the northern region which Scott had 
given so great a charm to, and made every 
Southron so desirous of seeing, was now really 
and truly reached. It was a bright mom- 
ning, and the hour being early, few were 
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about the streets, but those whose avocations 
called them there. The brawney porter with 
his broad blue bonnet, the itinerant piper, 
the fishwoman with her creel and her cry of 
caller herring, the town crier with his drum, 
together with certain desultory pipers, being 
all that were to be observed. 

The hostel was situated in the principal 
street, and the town looked so clean, so bright, 
so unlike the aspect of a more southern city, 
that Beresford felt still more delighted with 
his first view. After breakfast, he sallied 
out, and sought the barracks. Like all 
youngsters, he felt anxious to become ac- 
quainted with his regiment, and as several 
of the soldiers passed, he looked at them with 
interest, as part and parcel of that corps to 
which he felt proud to belong. 

The barracks were situated on a hill just 
beyond the town, on the seaward side, a 
spot called the Castle-hill, having a view of 
the links (as the green meadows were called) 
and the broad waves of the Atlantic beyond. 

Parade was over when he entered the bar- 
rack square, and, as several officers were 
promenading up and down, he advanced and 
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introduced himself. A fresh importation, a 
griffin, as he is called in the East, is always 
an object of interest and curiosity ; and our 
hero felt that he was scanned and estimated 
(for good or ill) in a few minutes. The ad- 
jutant eyed him, the chief looked him hard, 
the juniors took a glance of observation, as 
he was successively introduced to them ; and, 
all and each, as before said, made an in- 
stant estimate of their new companion in 
arms. 

The acting-chief. Major Topsawyer, was 
rather a pompous person, but still a soldier 
and a gentleman ; you could see that in a 
moment, as he stood stiff as a ramrod, with 
his steel scabbard under one arm, and an 
empty sleeve doing duty for the other. 

After a short complimentary dialogue, they 
adjourned to the mess-room, and he was then 
further introduced to one or two other offi- 
cers and the Assistant-surgeon, the Pay- 
master, and to the Quarter-master of the 
dep6t. 

" I am glad you have come amongst us at 
once, Mr. Beresford," said the chief, " before 
the period allowed to officers is expired on 
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first joining ; it shows zeal for the service, and, 
as we are rather hard worked here, and have 
to supply two detachments on the hills, we 
shall be the more glad of your company. 
Mr. Drillhard," he continued, turning to the 
adjutant, " you will shew our new friend his 
quarters : we shall hope to see you at mess 
to-day, if quite agreeable," he added as Be- 
resford bowed and moved off with the Ad- 
jutant and the Quarter-master, in order to be 
shevm his quarters. 

A room on the top story of the barrack, a 
table, a chair, and an iron coal box, was ac- 
cordingly appropriated to his use, and an 
honest man (if one was to be found) was to 
be picked out from amongst the rear ranks, 
as a servant ; and thus, in a few minutes, he 
was housed and installed, and entered upon 
the strength of the regiment. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FIRST DAY AT MESS. 



The first day at 'mess, served to shew Be- 
resford the characters of his brother officers of 
the dep6t, such as were present at that time ; 
they mustered ten in number, the juniors. 
The acting Commandant, the Adjutant, and 
a senior Captain being married men, dined 
in their own rooms. After dinner, there was 
an attempt to draw out the newly joined, in 
order to see what sort of stuff he was made 
of, whether a greenhorn or otherwise ; but 
the effort was a failure, the griffin was not 
easily to be caught. He shewed both tact 
and discretion. There was no whistling him 
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drunk, or getting him to commit himself in 
any way. If he shewed simplicity or igno- 
rance of anything, there was a design in it, 
and he played off each antagonist and " fooled 
him to the top of hishent;" the conversation 
therefore turned upon desultory or home 
subjects, by which he learned that the 
younger portion of the officers present were 
not well pleased with their quarter, being 
somewhat repudiated in the society of the 
place, in consequence of indulging in various 
eccentric practices — ^night rows, larks and 
sprees, especially foreign to the tastes and 
feeling of the staid and sober citizens. 

" The people in this town are a Puritanical 
set of muffs," said Ensign Fast. " They 
don't like us vouth ; since we marched in 
from Berwick, now nearly six weeks, not a 
man of the regiment has been asked out, 
or even called upon." 

" You have yourselves to thank for that. 
Comet, my boy," returned Lieut. Slowbody, 
an old Peninsular Subaltern, with one fin 
absent. 

" How so," enquired young Shakelbow, a 
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rather fast specimen, who had been obliged 
to exchange from the cavalry, 

"Why because your deeds and doings 
have not been very orderly or creditable," 
replied Slowbody. 

" Why my dear fellow, to hear you talk, 
one would think you never saw a regiment 
before." 

"And yet I was fighting under the great 
Duke, in Spain, before you were bom." 

" Well, but old chap, a lark's a lark,'' said 
Shakelbow. "Why should the inhabitants 
be offended by a lark ?" 

" The inhabitants are not offended by a 
lark," returned Slowbody. "They are of- 
fended because you boys have overstepped 
the bounds of propriety in your nightly 
pranks." 

"What do you call overstepping pro- 
priety," enquired Shakelbow. 

"Smashing windows, assaulting watch- 
men, pulling down signs, awaking decent 
people in the dead of night, by reeling half 
drunk thro' the streets, and yelling and 
screaming like a crew of bacchanals," re- 
turned Slowbody. 
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" Anything more, old fellow ?" 

" Yes, plenty more, and as long as such 
practices are rife, you need not eiqpect the 
inhabitants of this, or any other place, to ask 
us out." 

" Happy the natives of the moral north,'' 
said Fast, laughing. " 'Twas snow that 
brought St. Anthony to reason." 

" Ah well, my lads,'' said Slowbody, who 
was a staid, religious old Subaltern, and 
consequently somewhat starched in his ideas, 
"do as you like, carry on the war here as 
you did in the last quarter, if you will, but, 
depend on't you'll never be noticed or looked 
upon as gentlemen, as long as you reel the 
streets nightly, and offend the respectable 
inhabitants.'' 

"A fig for the inhabitants then," said 
Fast, " we can do without them." 

"Perhaps so, just now, but anon there 
will be balls, parties, music meetings, and 
all that sort of thing, and then methinks you 
will repent." 

"Pshaw, the red coats are always in 
request." 
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^^ Xot unleflB they are gentlemen in bear- 
ing and manners," said Slowbodv. " Con- 
dnct is &te, my dear Comet. You will find 
that the Scotch will not away with yonr 
larks^ as yon call them. Yon mnst reform. 
I am afraid you'll find this northern quarter 
but dull, Mr. Beresford," he added, turning to 
our hero, " for unless we get a few invitations 
to cheer us up in the long winter evenings, 
a depdt-barrack becomes somewhat tiresome." 

Beresford quickly perceived that the old 
one-armed Sub., was the most gentlemanlike 
person of the present party ; the youngsters 
being for the most part, fast, precocious and 
overbearing lads. 

"We must hope for the best," he re- 
turned. "Luckily, I have several letters 
of introduction, and as I shall quickly deliver 
them, they A Fove the JL» of inf^ 
ducing us all." 

"Come, that's good," said Shakelbow, 
(who was getting a little influenced by the 
good wine.) "By jingo, here's a newly 
joined Ensign, volunteering to bring us all 
into notice the first night of his arrival. Who 
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are your letters fo, and who are they from^ I 
should like to know ?*' 

The question was not polite, but never- 
theless Beresford answered it. 

"Well, I'll bet a five pound note that 
when delivered, not a single one will be re- 
sponded to." 

"I never bet," said Beresford. "But 
why do you make such an assertion ?" 

" Because I know the nature of the people 
here. They hate the military." 

" Well," replied Beresford, " we will try 
at any rate ; the first opportunity I will ride 
forth and deliver my credentials." 

" Perhaps you'll have to hire a sedan and 
a flambeau (as was customary in the old time), 
and send it round to return the return visits," 
replied Fast, with a sneer. 

"When he gets them," said Lieut. 
Shufileton. 

Beresford again surmised that the two 
last speakers were naturally of a coarse and 
rude disposition, and felt that to an officer, 
newly joined, their behaviour was especially 
obtrusive ; but he wisely kept his temper, and 
avoided a sharp reply ; and as the old Benin- 
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sular Sub., quickly diverted fhe conyersation, 
a quarrel was avoided. 

" Come/' said Slowbody, " let us have an 
extra glass, ia honour of our new Mend, and 
then adjourn." " A song, a song.'' 

" Come, send round the wine, and leave points of 
belief. 
To simpleton sages, and reasoning fools." 

" I dare say you are good at a stave your- 
self," said Shakelbow, to our hero. " If so, 
come away (as many as will) to my room, 
and we'll have a cup of coffee and a quiet 
game of ecart^, before you go to your hotel." 

" I bar that," said Fast. " Of wine and 
wassail we've had enough. Fitzmaurice, 
O'Connor and myself, invite our new Mend 
to a stroll in the town. We volunteer to do 
the honours of the place." Come, "let's 
away together. ^ "We have been merry twice 
and once ere now,' and we'll shew you a 
capital room, in a capital Inn, where the 
whisky is first-rate, the cigars exquisite, and 
where some roaring blades, some choice and 
master spirits do love to congregate.'' 

Shakelbow renewed his invitation to a 
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quiet chat, and a cozey cigar. But Beresford 
excused himself. He thought it would seem 
unsociable if he refased the offer of his more 
juvenile comrades ; and, in truth, he wished 
to see a sample of their out-door exploits. 
Accordingly, putting on their cloaks, they 
sallied forth, passed the sentinel at the bar- 
rack gate, and sought the town. 

A driving, cutting wind blew the snow in 
showers in their teeth, as they descended the 
Castle-hill, turned down haK a dozen closes and 
alleys, threaded as many bye streets, and so 
up a narrow entry, lighted by one dim lamp 
at its further extremity. A quaint antiquated 
house of entertainment was situated at this 
spot, and Beresford and his companions entered 
it, turning off in the middle of a long passage, 
into a large, low roofed apartment, having a 
long oaken table in the middle, plentifully 
supplied with pipes, and appliances for social 
enjoyment. 

" Mr. Belcour, you are welcome to Scot- 
land," said Fast, who, in addition to his 
other accomplishments, was a great admirer 
of the drama. "This is our Alsatia — our 
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Eastcheap; and this hostel, I have named 
the Boar's Head — ^by the same token it is 
kept by a worthy man, fet, witty and joyial ; 
an actor by profession ; one of a company 
which performs in this town. Here he 
comes." As Fast spoke, the landlord entered, 
and took his place at the head of the table ; 
and, several others (natives of the town) 
soon afterwards followed and seated them- 
selves. 

As several of the party were also actors, 
the diversions might Tid to parteke of a 
dramatic character, and the host being some- 
thing of a wit, affected a jovial Falstaffian- 
style of conversation, which contrasted well 
with the broad Scotch and dry hiunonr of the 
natives. There was also a teacher of elocu- 
tion amongst the party, whose ears tingled 
like the enraged musician by Hogarth, at the 
accent of the Scotch portion of the party ; 
every now and then interrupting their 
" hoarse, grunting guttural," and trying to 
make them pronounce a word properly, so 
that as the party became more excited, and 
as the whiskey became more potent, and the 
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smoke enveloped them, the oonyersation 
sounded more like the cross-reading of a 
country newspaper, than anything else. 

We have said that mine host was a player, 
as well as a tavern-keeper. The company to 
which he was attached, were just then ex- 
pected in the town, and our hero could see, 
from his obsequious attention to his military 
friends, that he considered the gentlemen of 
the blade, as his especial patrons. There is, 
indeed, much in theatrical representation, 
which would seem to be especially fiiscinat- 
ing to the soldier's spirit ; and mine host, 
doubtless, well knew that a bespeak from the 
barracks, would be likely to procure him a 
plentiful account of full benches ; and Beres- 
ford overheard a dialogue, which promised 
something of the sort. 

"The players are coming to our town,*' 
said Fast, to our hero. " Mine host of the 
Gterter, teUs me they will be here next 
week." 

" They shall be welcome," Beresford re- 
plied. " Therefore, let them be well used ; 
for they are the abstract and brief chroniclers 
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of the time. ^ After your death, you had 
better have a bad epitaph, than their ill-re- 
port while you live.' ^' 

" Tour friend hath a shrewd look," said 
the host. " He seems one of us." 

"Perhaps so," replied Fast. "Newly 
joined to-day. Seems a queer chap; can't 
make him out at all. Ask him." 

" Are you a comedian,'* enquired the host, 
addressing Beresford. 

"Not so," our hero replied. "Tho' I 
profess not that, I play." 

"Good," replied the host. "I see you 
have taken a degree in Shakespere. You 
' answer by the card.' Heaven be praised, 
therefore. We shall look upon you as one 
of our supporters, honoured sir ; in which 
hope I drink your health. A round, a round. 
Sirs ! Here is a gentleman, newly joined 
the 151st, and as newly introduced to our 
society. As a soldier, and a Shakesperian, 
we receive him with open arms. A bowl of 
whiskey punch is the entrance fee of our club. 
You will permit me to ring, and order it ?'' 

" Order a bucket full, if you like," replied 
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Beresford, • falling at once into the humour 
of the host, and the hour. ^' But champagne 
would please me better." 

" Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpj Bacchus, with pink eyne ; 
In thy vats, our cares he drown 'd. 
With thy grapes, our hairs he crown'd. 
Cup us, till the world go round, 
Cup us, till the world go round. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SHAKESPERE IN SCOTLAND. 

"Beavo, bravo," cried the host. "Fore 
heaven, a most exquisite song. Honoured sir, 
I crave a better acquaintance with your 
worship," and the host rose and came round 
to where Beresford sat, and shook him 
heartily by the hand. " One touch of 
Shakespere, sir, makes us all here kin," he 
said. " That's not the right word of com- 
maad ; but sooth to say, I am getting fou 
and foolish already." 

" Our new friend will be an acquisition 
to our society," continued the host, to Fast, 
as he reseated himself. " What we want, is 
an amateur night, here. If but one, only one 
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of your officers could be induced to play 
for us, it would be a great thing for the 
company.'^ 

"Now, gentlemen," cried Shakelbow, 
"here's the punch — a goodly bowl, and 
here's the champagne for those who prefer 
it. Gbr9on, more cigars — more glasses. 
Fill, boys, fill, to the health of our new fiiend. 
He seems a good fellow. I laud him — I 
praise him. Good liquor ^ ever was and ever 
will, be commendable.' To the health of 
Ensign Beresford. Cup him till the world 
goes round. Come, another stanza, I'll give 
it myself:" 

" This bowl is the sun of our table, 
It*s beams are rosy wine, 
We planets are not able 
Without its aid to shine." 

Beresford had ever poor and indifferent 
brains for drinking. Amongst these natives, 
and his brother subalterns, he quickly found 
that to sip even, where they drained foil 
glasses, WBB dangerous; more especially in 
an atmosphere of tobacco smoke, so dense. 
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that die piesident of the eTening, was neces- 
sitated to keep a small hand bellows beside 
him, in order to puff out a clear yiew of any 
one he wished to address. 

" Yes,'' continued the host, " I am finee to 
confess, that an amateur night here, would 
be a great thing." 

^^ I am afi:aid it's no go with us," said 
Fast. ^' There is not a chap amongst our 
present officers, up to the mark in that way." 

"Yourself!" 

" No. It's not my forte. I tried it once, 
and stuck fast in the midst. I'll never en- 
counter stage fright again, its the deuce. Oh, 
those foot lights, and that sea of open mouths, 
grinning faces, and multitudinous eyes. Then 
the hiss, on failure. The ^insulting shout 
that aggravates one's pains.' Ko, I'm a 
stick, and will stick to my resolve." 

"I have a letter here," said the host, 
'^ from a brother actor, in the provinces. He 
speaks of a gentieman, lately gazetted to 
your regiment, as one of the best actors it 
ever was his luck to meet." 

*^ And his name ?" 

^' Beresford." 
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" Advance your bellows in this direction/' 
said Fast, placing his hand upon Beresford's 
shoulder, ^^ and behold the man.'' 

Mine host rose, and again welcomed Be- 
resford to his Inn. " Should it ever come 
within the limits of your power and inclina- 
tion, to befriend * a poor player,' he said, * to 
strut and fret your hour upon the stage,' I 
should feel deeply grateful, if you will do so 
in my favour. ^ A benefit shall be fixed, by 
desire of several persons of distinction.' The 
appearance of an officer of the 151st, under 
any circumstances, will ensure a frill house. 
Your appearance, sir, will doubtless cause a 
tremendous sensation." 

Beresford assured the host, that if at any 
time he found an opportunity of obliging 
him, he would not fail to do so, but in such 
matters, all depended upon the will of the 
commanding officer. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SHAKESPERE IN SCOTLAND. 

This point being settled, the majority of the 
oompany turned their attention to a contro- 
yersy which was going on between a gentle- 
man, native of the town, and the elocntionist, 
on the subject of Shakespere haying yisited 
Scotiand, during his professional career. 

" Sir," said the former, who affected a dic- 
tatorial Johnsonian style, ^^ I do not belieye 
that Shakespere was oyer such a flat as to 
come so far north.'^ 

" What for no mon, what for no," ex- 
claimed the Scot. 

" Because there is no record, no legend, 
no anecdote of his haying done so." 
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^^Is there any anecdote of his having 
done anything, or gone anywhere^ or said any- 
thing even, that can be depended npon, eh ? 
except that he leeved and deed, and lyrote 
plays; wha can tell ns anything about 
Shakespere, I'd be glad to ken ?" 

"Why, yes Sir," replied the professor, 
" many things have turned up lately, apper- 
taining to his life and doings." 

"Eh, but what are they," enquired the 
Scot. 

" Nay, Sir, I cannot just now record them, 
but read, Sir, read. There's Steevens, and 
Malone, and — " 

" Houtj Fll no believe a word they say, 
daft chields all. Perhaps next, ye'll be telling 
me o' a portrait, a genuine, accredited like- 
ness o' the immortal Willie." 

" None, Sir, but the bust upon the tomb," 
repUed the professor. 

" Come, I'm glad ye confess that much," 
said the Scot, rubbing his hands. " Where 
Shakespere is concerned, it's all circumstantial 
evedence ; and upon that, I affirm he must 
have been in Scotland. Deny it if ye can. 
Hout mon — ^theere's evedence of it in every 
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line of Macbeth. He was at Invemess. He 
stood upon the heath at Forres. He breath'd 
the caller air o' Fiefe. He wrote the hale 
play here, in the braw breezy heathery north. 
He saw Bimham wood, wi' ^ his ain eyes,' 
and Dunsinane, and Cawdor, and Glamis too. 
He trood the blasted heath, and he doubtless 
wander'd over every part he has described.^' 

" Pooh — ^perhaps then," said the professor, 
'' he was in Borne, and bathed in Tyber ; in 
Egypt, and sailed on the Cydnus. In 
Greece, Mantua, Verona, and — " 

^^ Got himself shipwrecked near the still 
vexed Bermoothes. iKTa, na, I winna gang so 
far as that. But as a Scot, I'll just stick up 
for his having been in Scotland. Perhaps 
out of compliment to King Jammie, he came 
north." 

" I'll not believe it," iterated the professor. 

" Do you believe then," cried, the Scot, 
"that he could have written the * Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' if he had not been there ? 
Answer me that, ye daft gommeril." 

"Yes, Sir," replied the professor, "I 
think he was most Ukely ofttimes at Windsor, 
and Prograore, and Datchet, too. Those 
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localities were doubtless well known to Imn. 
The Court was there, Sir, occasionally, and 
doubtless he knew Windsor well* 

^* Not more so than hereabouts," urged the 
Scot. "Wha could hae pictured a Scotch 
storm like the one described after the murder 
of the gracious Duncan ? Wha' could hae 
pictured the interior of a Scotch Castle — al- 
most without wording it descriptively, as he 
has done; within, without, in action, in 
repose, in all and everything, the whole 
thing is so intensely Scotch, so entirely 
perteening to our ain kintra, and its belong- 
ings, that the immortal Bard, wondrous and 
wonderful as he is, could na have written 
that play, except in the very kintra itsel. 
Did ye ever gang to Kildrummie Castle ?" 

" Never." 

"Nor to Cawdor?" 

" No." 

" Nor to Glamis, nor Inverness ?" 

" Not to one of them." 

"Eh mon, then gang awa to them all; 
but especially to Kildrummie; there ye'l 
feel the influence o* the Bard stealing on ye 
as ye gaze. Its ruins, its deep dell beyond 
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the outward walls ; the doddered oaks that 
grow around it ; the vera breeze that blaws 
there on a fine day, all speak o' Macbeth and 
Shakespere. I spent a hale day there ance, 
and great part o' a night, for I could na 
tear mysel fra the spot. Nay, I really think 
that I gaed thro' the hale play, out o' book." 

As the Scot finished his tirade, to the dis- 
gust of the professor, he commenced repeat- 
ing passages from his favourite, with any 
thing but proper emphasis, and totally 
without discretion. 

" Is that a dagger that I see before me — 
eh ! come ; let me hae a grip o' ye. Hout, 
tout, I hae thee not, and yet I see thee still." 

"Now, o'er the one half world, nature 
seems dead; and Tarquin the ravisher, 
strides, like a ghaist." 

"Sir, sir, for Shakespere's sake, say no 
more about it," cried the elocutionist, stop- 
ping his ears, " upon my soul its dreadful — 
awful — ^horrible. " 

' Come in any sliape but that, 
And my firm nerves shall never tremble.* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN ADVENTURE IN A SCOTCH TOWN AT 

MIDNIGHT. 

By this time, the whiskey and wine began to 
tell, and, amidst considerable tumnlt, during 
which healths were drunk in ^^ most admired 
disorder," glasses thrown over head, and 
other extravagances enacted, the officers 
rose, and bade the host good night; and, 
once more accompanying them, Beresford 
sallied into the streets of the town. 

As two o'clock was striking from the old 
church, when they reached the principal 
street, our hero thought of seeking his hotel, 
more especially as he was engaged to breakfast 
with the commanding officer. But Fast 
would not hear of such a thing. " We have 
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count to settle with certain of the watch 
to-night," he said. " Last night they gave 
us the go-bye, and we had to run for it ; to- 
night we are in force, and if they molest us, 
have sworn to smash them. Besides, we 
have what the Scotch here call a ploy in 
hand." 

« A what ?" 

" An achievement, a lark, a deed of des- 
perate note," replied Past. 

" As I am one of the party," said Beresford, 
and I suppose enlisted in its perpetration, I 
should like to hear what it is." 

"Why, you see," returned Past, "our 
honourable Mend and brother in arms, Tom 
Shuffelton, prides himself upon coUecting 
and making up a museum, in every town 
where we are quartered." 

" A museum ?" 

" Yes, of stolen goods — articles valiantly 
abstracted from improbable places; tomb- 
stones from the church-yard ; signs from on 
high; a large boot from a shoemakers; a 
wooden Highlander from a snuff shop. To- 
night, we have resolved to capture a stone 
figure of TTing Bobert Bruce. It stands 
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high-reared in a nook, hard by, and this 
night of snow and wind, is just the very 
time to do the deed without discovery." 

At this period, aU sorts of outrageous 
sprees (as they were called) were practised ; 
especially by the .military, who seemed to 
think themselves called upon to out Herod 
Herod, in such achievements. The extraor- 
dinary production which had been dished up 
into a drama, and called " Tom and Jerry," 
had added to the rage for such performances. 
And, as there was then no police, but only a 
set of ancient Dogberrys dawdling about 
during the night, and whom it was considered 
quite a necessary accomplishment to maul 
and smash, there was the greatest facility for 
outrages of the sort. 

As Beresford had seen a good deal of this 
sort of thing in London, and, as it was con- 
sidered rather a sign of high breeding and 
spirit, to twist off knockers, pull down bells, 
change the tavern signs, and other little ec- 
centricities, he did not stop to consider the 
matter very curiously, but accompanied his 
comrades without remorse or dread. The 
snow began to descend with tenfold energy. 
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as they turned down the narrow streets, and 
thewid siaibl^wwia. tremeBdom™i;noe, 
as ft^ stopped in a small sq«am, in the midst 
of which stood the figure they were in quest 
of. As the statue in question was a curious 
piece of antiquity, and much prized by tiie 
inhabitants of the town, it ought to have 
been considered safe from assault. But the 
very circumstance of its being a valuable 
relic, rendered it the more coveted by Beres- 
ford's inconsiderate comrades; and accord- 
ingly, as soon as observation had shown 
them that the locality was apparently de- 
serted, a strong rope, which Ensign Fast 
carried beneath his cloak, was thrown over 
the figure, and a long pull, and a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether, took place. It was, 
however, in vain; the statue defied their 
efforts. 

Under these circumstances. Ensign Fast, 
with considerable difficulty, climbed upon 
the top of the gothic frame work, within 
which the statue stood, and placed the rope 
around the neck of the Scottish hero. Still 
the statue stood firmly planted on its legs, 
notwithstanding that they pulled and hauled 
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tfll the perspiration poured from their faces. 
At last, however, off* came the head, and 
down went the operators sprawling prostrate 
in the snow. 

The excitement of the sport had so far 
rendered the party forgetful of their usual 
caution, that they made more noise than was 
consistent with safety ; so that, what with 
calling to pidl this way, and to haul that way, 
and then crying out for a pull altogether, and 
one shout or other, a very sufficient ^^ posse" 
of sapient, heayily-bewrapped, night-capped, 
old giants, carrying long staves with iron 
hooks at one end, suddenly burst upon the 
scene, and a furious contest immediately 
ensued. 

^^ You infernal old buffer," said Shakelbow, 
closing with the foremost, and avoiding a 
heavy blow of his staff, " I'll pimch your pre- 
cious nose for that." 

" Ye dem'd godless scounthrel," cried the 
Charlie, griping his antagonist like a vice, 
" m ding yer southern lugs off for that." 

The night guardians, at this period^ were 
anything but pleasant chaps to encounter; 
they were savage old ruffians, who smote 
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with little regard to consequences, so that a 
couple of the officers were knocked down in 
a trice, and another pulled over by one of 
the hooks in a jifl^. 

At first, Beresford felt inclined to laugh, 
but he soon found that the matter was no 
joke. A huge fellow made at him with a 
* swashing blow,' and it was only by actively 
springing aside, that he escaped a fractured 
skull. 

Indeed, it was evident that repeated at- 
tacks by the military had exasperated these 
worthy functionaries. They were in force 
too, on this occasion, having perhaps, been 
waiting in expectation of their tormentors. 
The officers however, were not to be taken 
alive. Lieut. O'Grady, who was a powerful 
man, six feet two, floored a couple of 
fellows with as maay blows. Shakelbow 
went well in at another, broke his pole, and 
overthrew him. Ensigns Sash and Epaulet, 
picked themselves out of the snow, and pom- 
melled away at another brace, and altogether, 
in a few minutes, there was as pretty an up 
and down smashing fight, as a man would 
wish to behold on an inclement winter's night. 
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To add to the din of the turmoil, the watch 
now commenced springing their rattles with 
desperate energy, and the staid and sober 
citizens, throwing np their windows, gazed 
with wonder at the scene. 

The onslaught had been so sudden, that 
Fast had not had time to descend from his 
elevated position, and he found himself be- 
sieged by a huge old crab, who smote his 
legs savagely with his pole, while he roared 
to him to come down and deliver himself 
into custody. 

To his assistance however, Beresford im- 
mediately made, after disposing of his own 
antagonist, and succeeded in rescuing him 
just as the rest of the of&cers (finding them- 
selves outnumbered) beat a retreat, and fled 
in a body. I^ot knowiug the localities as 
well as his companions, altho' he ran 
when he saw others run, he quite failed in 
keeping up with them; and, eventually 
getting bewildered in the intricacies of the 
way, found himself hotly pursued by several 
of the Charlies, and became more confiised 
as he got into the more squalid parts of the 
city. 
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In this extremity, seeing a Ught as he 
rushed past a nuall house, the door being 
ajar too he pushed his way in, and finding 
himself in a narrow passage, rushed up it, 
and so into a small room, the first that pre- 
sented itself. The room, which waa empty, 
contained a table, a broken chair, an oil lamp 
oyer the fire place, aend nothing else besides. 
It was indeed, a filthy looking, dilapidated 
apartment. 

The watch passed on, but just as Frank 
was about to leave the room, a fierce looking 
womaa entered ; she stopped and stared at 
the intruder for a moment, and then hastily 
retired, shutting the door violently. 

Beresford immediately hastened to open it, 
intending to apologize for his intrusion, and 
then quit the house ; but he found that he 
was a prisoner, the door having been locked 
outside. 

Under these circumstances, he saw in 
a moment, that he was, as the Yankees say, 
" in a fix," having evidently entered one of 
those infamous dens, then common in the 
suburbs of many towns, and where the most 
unscrupulous deeds were frequently perpe- 
trated. 
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As Beresford tried at the door, he plainly 
heard a whispered conversation carried on out- 
side, and the next moment the key turned, and 
a tall, evil looking man entered, and clapped 
his back against it. A more ill-&yoiired rufi&an 
it would be difficult to describe. His gliassy 
eye scowled, and his teeth were set close, as he 
enquired in hissing tones the business of the 
intruder ; a curse preceding the query. 

"D — ^n ye, for a daft cretur,'' he said, 
" fat do' ye' seek here ? " 

Erank quickly stepped back, so as to have 
the table between the ruffian and himself, as 
he saw that he held a heayy bludgeon in his 
fist. 

" I am sorry to have intruded in your 
house, my friend," said he. " If you will 
permit me, I will at once leave it." 

"Fat's yer wull," said the brute, not 
comprehending at once the southern accent. 

" My will," returned Beresford, " is, that 
I require you to step aside, and allow me to 
pass from this room." 

" Fat devil did ye come into it for,'' re- 
turned the fellow. " Troth, but ye'U no be 
ganging out o't so easily, I'm jealousing." 
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The atrocities of Hare and Co., had not 
then come to light, or doubtless the introder 
would have said to himself, now I am going 
to be Burked, comfortably. Especially as 
the ruffian suddenly opening the door a few 
inches, put two fingers to his month and ex- 
ecuted a shriU whistle. 

There was not a minute to be lost. Luckily, 
in order to meet the regolations of the mess, 
Frank had unpacked some of his regimentals, 
and donn'd his shell jacket and sword ; he 
therefore threw his doak off his right 
shoulder, as the rofEian adyanced to strike him. 

In an instant, Frank's keen blade lept from 
its sheath, and intercepted the blow; and 
being, luckily, an expert fencer, he lunged 
straight at the ruffian's tdce. The fellow 
sprung back with an exclamation. 

Frank could have followed him up and 
run him through, in an instant, but he wisely 
hesitated to take his life, and (following the 
advantage he had gauied) as the fellow again 
struck furiously, dealt him a severe blow 
upon the cheek, which dropped him instantly. 

Springing to the door, Frank then threw 
it open, rushed down the passage, unbolted 
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the outer door, and was quickly in the street. 
As pursuit in this obscure part of the town 
was not impossible, he then hastened on- 
wards, and took the first turning, in the hope 
of getting into a better neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



A WOUXDED SOLDIER. 



The snow still came down, the wind whistled, 
and the ocean roared, and Frank could 
scarcely help smiling to himself, as he con- 
sidered his singular position, on the first 
night of joining the depot of the 151st. To 
discover his hotel seemed hopeless ; to find 
the barracks was just as unlikely; not a 
soul was abroad, and the only plan he could 
pursue, seemed to him to walk the streets 
till dawn. 

TVas no matter — ^Toujours gai, toujours 
pret ; that was his motto. In feet, Frank 
was at this period of his career, composed 
of the very materials for a soldier. If a 
red-hot shot had taken off both arms, he 
would have thanked Heaven for its mercy, 
in not having deprived him of both legs also. 
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and stiU have tried to carry on. His spirit 
was great— his sense of duty strong; and 
his confidence in himself and resources, un- 
bounded ; all which rendered him superior 
to ordinary dangers, and as regardless of 
small difficulties. 

The roar of the sea became louder as he 
progressed, and he found himself at last, 
emerging from the suburb upon the open 
space called the Links ; rather a wild and 
desolate spot, especially so at that hour ; still 
however, the wild beauty of the scene had a 
charm, and he stopped to regard it, as the 
snow storm abated, and the moon shone 
out, displaying the pier and shipping in the 
distance, on one side, and in firont, the wide, 
watery waste; the rolling, surging ocean, 
tumbling and tossing with incessant mono- 
tonous roar. 

Turning, he was about to re-enter the 
town, when, as he stepped over some stunted 
underwood, he found himself suddenly 
clutched by the leg, and brought down full 
length amongst the snow ; at the same time 
a voice in ireful tones, flavoured with a rich 
Irish brogue, saluted his ears. 
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^^ Och, the bine blazes, is it on me you'd 
be threading, as if I was'nt mnrther'd enough 
as it is." 

Gathering himself up in haste, Frank be- 
held something like a human form huddled 
up under some thick fiirze bushes, which 
grew around the spot; having apparently 
crept into such covering as the place afforded, 
in order to be out of the wind. 

"Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows,^' thought Frank, and here is 
either a veritable Caliban, or an Islander, 
that hath suffered from a thunderbolt ; and 
to add to the similarity, the object began to 
grumble and complain exactly as the monster 
of the isle, in Shakespere's "Tempest" 
grumbled, when Stephano discovered him. 

"Oh, murther, entirely,'' Frank again 
heard, "but this is bitter bad luck for a 
Connaught boy to be brought to." 

"What's the matter, my man?" said 
Frank, as soon as he could make the speaker 
out, for the man had crept so close into the 
cover, that at first it was not easy to discover 
him. 

" Sure, its matter enough, and to spare," 
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replied the fellow. *' Tm. well nigh kilt by 
some mnrthermg yillians who I fell iq with 
here, awhile ago." 

" Are you much hurt," enquired Frank. 

"Faith, its ruined I am, for soldiering 
any how now," said the fellow, " my fore 
finger's gone, deuce a thrigger shall I ever 
puU again." 

As the moon now shone more brightly, 
Frank saw that the man was a soldier, and 
apparently of his own regiment. 

" Let me help you up, my good fellow," 
said Fraak. " This is but a sorry night to 
be lying here," and as he thought the fellow 
was merely overcome by liquor, he en- 
deavoured to assist him. 

As Frank did so, he found that the man 
was really wounded. His belts were cut and 
torn, his face bleeding, and one hand had 
evidently been mutilated. 

The matter, indeed, appeared a little 
strange. A man lying wounded in the dead 
of night, sheltered, like Trinculo, under a 
brake. The wild sea roaring, the wind sing- 
ing across the waste, and the sea bird scream- 
ing in the distance. The fellow seemed by 
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no means discontented with his lair either, 
and flatly refused to budge a foot. 

"Faith, its done with soldiering, I am 
now," said he, " and if tiiey want me any 
more, they'll have to fetch me." 

The fellow was evidently one of those half- 
idiotic dogged chaps, whom no one coidd 
serve. 

Frank resolving to seek assistance, set 
off towards the town, and luckily discovering 
the Castle Hill, knocked at the barrack gate, 
and demanded admittance. A sentinel, 
stationed within, called the Sergeant of the 
guard, and to him, after being admitted, 
Frank told his story. Sergeant Bothwell, 
was one of those stalwart soldiers, who, in 
feudal times, would doubtless have risen in 
the profession, and become a leader of re- 
nown. He stood six feet four, without his 
grenadier cap ; as handsome, bold and 
soldier-like a fellow, as ever stepped to the 
sound of the sheepskin. He saluted, as he 
listened to Frank ; then turning towards the 
guard-room, called to the corporal of the 
guard, "take a couple of file down to the 
Links, Mac Tavish,'' he said. "The new 
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officer says that a man of ours is in trouble 
there. I dare say its that d — d tiresome 
chap, Pat Mahoney, of Captain Plume's com- 
pany, who has been at some of his pranks 
again." 

As the corporal and his party left the 
barracks at the double, Frank sought the 
comforts of the guard-room fire, and soon 
afterwards, the wounded man was brought 
in, laid upon the guard bed, and the surgeon 
sent for. 

Dr. Goodfellow, the Assistant-surgeon, was 
evidently a character. He came out en- 
veloped in cloaks and comforters, cursing the 
occasion (whatever it might be) that called 
him out of bed on such a cold night, and at 
such an hour. 

" Now, what the fiend is amiss, Bothwell," 
he commenced, as he advanced, and cower'd 
over the bright guard fire. " One of the 
sentinels frozen to his box, or what ?" 

" No, Doctor,'' returned the Sergeant, " its 
a man here, of No. 6 Company, who has been 
half murdered by some sailors, and left upon 
the Links; Mr. Beresford (who joined to- 
day) found him there." 
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The Doctor tnmed round, and seeing our 
hero, seemed not a little surprised. ^^ Hallo, 
young gentleman," he said, " what's all this, 
eh ? Ah, I see, you've been sky-larking with 
those wild young rascals. Much better 
have been in bed. But come, let's examine 
this fellow. Now, Pat Mahoney, what's the 
matter?' 

As soon as the Doctor had examined the 
wounded hand, from which the fore finger 
seemed to have been rudely cut witi a knife, 
he held the candle to his face, which was 
also scratched, and then he examined his 
cross-belts, both of which had been da- 
maged with some sharp instrument. " Pray 
how did all this happen, Mahoney ?" he en- 
quired, sharply. 

The man repeated his story. 

" Very good," replied the Doctor. " You're 
lucky Pat, that they did not cut off your 
head, as well as the fore finger of your right 
hand." 

" Faith, and that's thrue for your honour, 
too," repUed Mahoney ; " but its sorry I am." 

" And I am sorry too,'' added the Doc- 
tor, "for whoever did the job for you, 
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Fat, its so badly done, that I shall have to 
do it again." 

" 0, miirther entirely, I never expected 
that," said Pat. 

"I dare say not," replied the Doctor. 
"Here, Both well, take him in your great 
arms, and hold him tight, ^' and to work the 
Doctor went, after bringing out his case of 
tools, and cut and sawed off the remainder of 
the finger, close to the knuckle joint, to the 
great disgust of the patient, who fainted 
during the operation. 

" There now, take him to Hospital," 
said the Doctor, as soon as Pat recovered. 
" In an hour I'll visit him." The Doctor 
took Beresford's arm as he spoke. " Come," 
he said, "you had better adjourn to my 
room ; its too late now to go to bed. I'll 
brew you a cup of coffee, and you shall relate 
your night's adventures. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A BARRACK ROOM. 

" I'll tell you what it is," said the Doctor, 
as soon as Beresfoid had run through his 
own and companions' exploits. " Our young 
friends will get into trouble before all's done, 
and as for that last adventure of Pat Mahoney 
and the sailors, its all a hum, from beginning 
to end, and so I'll prove it, before many 
hours are over my head." 

"How do you mean," enquired Frank, 
surprised. "Why the man is seriously 
wounded." 

"And may possibly die of lock-jaw. I 
know it, but the designing rascal has done 
it all himself." 
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"Done it all himself? "said Frank. "For 
what, in Heaven's name ?" 

"To get his discharge. Such tricks are 
rife in the service, especially in regiments 
serving in the Sugar islands. A large 
draught is going out in a short time, in con- 
sequence of the numerous deaths by yellow 
fever. A few days back, one of the men 
discharged the contents of his firelock into 
the calf of his leg, and I had to cut it off. 
Malingerers (as we call them in the service) 
do all sorts of things ; put snuff in their eyes, 
to simulate opthalmia, tie red herrings to their 
shins to get up ulcerated legs ; hundreds of 
tricks are played. Hark, there's five o'ctock 
chimingfromtheoldch;.chinthetown; 
as soon as it is Ught, I'll go down and ex- 
amine the spot where you found this fellow, 
and my life on't you'll see I am right." 

Dr. GoodfeUow was as singular in his habits 
and tastes, as in his manners ; that Fraok soon 
found out, after admission to his Sanctum, 
or barrack-room. As he always managed to 
keep his fire alight during the night, the 
coffee pot and appliances being quickly pro- 
duced, a very comfortable cup of that most 
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agreeable restoiatiTe was quickly npon 
table, without the aid of his servant. Though 
certes, initiation into the mysteries of his 
culinary accomplishments, was not altogether 
inviting. 

His coffee pot, for instance, he produced 
from the inside of an old boot; bread and a 
pat of butter, the latter wrapped in the paper 
it came in from the chandler's shop, were 
stuffed into a fellow boot. From a top 
drawer, in which were to be seen spoons, 
knives, forks, scraps of bacon^ paste blacking, 
boot and shoe brushes, hair combs, shaving 
apparatus, all mixed together in most admired 
disorder, he furnished forth his table. 

Howbeit, to work he went, and soon pro- 
vided a very sufficient meal, all which he 
procured and prepared without even taking 
the trouble of washing the stains from his 
hands, consequent upon operating upon Fat 
Mahoney's finger joint; so that Beresford 
surmised at once, what after experience 
proved, that his new friend (albeit he was 
clever in his profession) was one of the 
drollest doctors in the British Army. 
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But the greatest peculiarity of all, in con- 
nection with the worthy man, was his ex- 
traordinary susceptibility, and the number of 
ladies he was generally in love with, at the 
same time. A tea party frequently set him 
sighing for a week afterwards, and a ball 
was sure to produce a perfect fever of the 
tender passion, which lingered on, lauguished 
and intermitted, till a fresh party set up a 
fresh attack. 

" Take a cigar, Mr. Beresford," he said, 
stirring the fire. " Ugh, what a night ; just 
listen to the wind, and the sea. It's enough 
to give one the horrors — perched up here on 
this rock, and my quarters too being on the 
seaward side ; I sometimes can hardly sleep 
a wink all night." 

Frank confessed he loved the sounds. 

" Ah well, perhaps so, you're young, and 
I suppose in Scotland for the first time. 
You'll have enough of it before all's done, 
for you'll have to go upon the hills on de- 
tachment duty soon. Thank Heaven I am 
safe from all that. They never send the 
Medico, that^s a blessing.'' 
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''Do jou like this place as a quarter?" 
Beresford enquired. 

"Very much. The society is first rate. 
The females charming. The most hospitable 
people in the world. I am acquainted with 
a number of &milies ; and, between ourselyes, 
but let it go no further, I beUeye I am 
booked, appropriated, engaged." 

" Indeed," said Frank. " You have been 
more fortunate than the rest of the officers, 
for I rather think they are altogether repu- 
diated." 

" Can you wonder at it, after to-night's 
experience? But the fact is, I have been 
here before, and know many of the inhabi- 
tants. It's a charming place, I repeat, and 
if you will steer clear of such doings as those 
of to-night, 111 introduce you to some of my 
friends. Upon my word, I firmly believe I 
have been in love with at least half-a-dozen 
of the sweet creatures in this town, before I 
fixed. When you see my intended, you will 
indeed be stricken all of a heap. Take 
another cigar." 

" Is she then so handsome ?" 
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" Surpassing — exquisite." 

^^ Happy man; and when is it to take 
place ?" 

^^That rU not confess. There's many 
slips, my dear Sir, as the saying is, and I've 
had so many engagements, and so many dis- 
appointments, that I shall never belieye I 
am married, until I wake some fine morning 
and find a real bona fide, actual wife, by my 
side." 

As the Doctor now proceeded to make 
confession, of several former love affairs and 
disappointments, the hum of his voice, and 
the length of his descriptions, together with 
the fatigue of a night out of bed, threw 
Frank into a deep sleep, from which he was 
awaked by the reveiU6 sounding out in the 
barrack square. 

The Doctor started up at the sound. " It 
is time," he said, " to visit that finger cutting 
scoundrel, at the hospital ;" and at the same 
time, directing Beresford the proper route to 
his hotel, they both left the apartment. 
Lights gleamed from the barrack windows as 
Frank passed through the square, shewing 
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that the men were preparing to turn out for 
the Adjutant's parade, (which always took 
place at dawn,) and so descending the Castle 
Hill, Frank reached the High Street, and 
finding his Inn, knocked up the porter, and 
retiring to his room, threw himself upon the 
bed, in order to obtain an hour^s repose. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE COMMANDING OFFICER'S BREAKFAST. 



When Beresford awoke, he foimd himself ac- 
commodated with a crushing headache, the 
consequence of the whiskey punch he had 
imbibed, and which he was quite nnaccus- 
tomed to. The whole room seemed to go 
round, as he attempted to get upon his legs, 
and a deadly sickness obliged him to lie down 
again. 

As, however, he had been invited to break- 
fast with the commanding officer, and as such 
invitation is always considered a sort of 
duty on first joining, he made the best of 
the matter ; and, by dint of drinking large 
draughts from the water jug, and plentifully 
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* sluishing ^ his throbbing temples, managed 
to get himself up to the level of a first appear- 
ance at the Major's table, and a consequent 
introduction to his family. Albeit, he was 
considerably disgusted to find by the toilet 
glass, that in addition to a most seedy ap- 
pearance, the glass also reported an ugly 
abrasion of the skin, just over the right cheek 
bone, and a horribly dark and swollen ap- 
pearance all round the right eye; both of 
which, he resolved to attribute to the slippery 
state of the descent from the Castle Hill after 
mess ; though his conscience told him it was 
the sign manual of one of the ugly night 
guardians, during the recent exploit. 

A goodly Scotch breakfetst was spread in 
the sitting room of the Commandant, when 
Frank arrived. A very elegant middle aged 
My, and two yotmger ones, being intro- 
duced as the wife and daughters of the host. 

The major looked rather shy and stately 
during the repast, and the young ladies coulcl 
hardly help a smile and a glance at each 
other, as they observed the dilapidated state 
of their guest's face. Mamma also assumed 
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a degree of reserve, as she recognised the 
black eye, and the ugly thump over the 
cheek. 

" Take this seat, Mr. Beresford," said the 
hostess. 

" Thank you, I'd rather have my back to 
the light." 

" Are your eyes weak, Mr. Beresford ?" 

" One is. Miss Topsawyer, very weak^ es- 
peciaUy so this morning." 

" You seem an early riser, or a late sitter," 
observed the Major. "I find your name 
here in the guard report, as entering the 
barracks at three o'clock. Ahem." 

Frank began to stammer some reason. 

" Ah, well, never mind," said the Major, 
*^ we'll talk of that bye and bye. Come, you 
don't seem to be able to eat or drink. Try 
this mutton chop." 

The suggestion was too much for Frank. 
He rushed from the room. When he re- 
turned, he excused himself for being thus off 
his feed, attributing it to whiskey punch. 

The Major looked more glum. He hardly 
knew what to think; whilst his lady set 
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their new friend down as a very seedy acqui- 
sition to the corps, most probably an habitual 
drunkard, as she afterwards told him. 

Meantime, Beresford observed, that as the 
breakfast proceeded, the business of the 
morning proceeded also. The Adjutant was 
in attendance with letters and reports. The 
Sergeant-major also brought statements and 
documents ; and every movement in the 
square without, was observed by the Major^s 
keen eye. So that the clock-work system of 
discipline and routine, was not for a moment 
allowed to pause. Nay, if a man passed 
without a purpose, — i£ an individual was im- 
properly dressed, if a bugler was not r^dy 
with his call, at the precise moment^— or if a 
squad of recruits was not accurately wheeled 
and doubled, and countermarched, up flew 
the Major's window, and his voice sounded 
in ireful tones, to rectify the matter. 

In fact, the Major was a martinet, in the 
strictest sense of the term. Pipeclay from 
spur to epaulet, and something of a tuft 
hunter into the bargain. 

" You had better stick to the black strap, 
at mess, Mr. Frank," he observed drily. 
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" Whiskey punch does indeed seem to have 
disagreed with you; you look quite pale 
and dissipated this mormng." 

Beresford saw that he was making a poor 
impression upon the Major's family ; a bad 
start is always detrimental ; he determined, 
Wore, to '^ and improve it. 01»er™ti.n 
had shown him, that his entertainers possessed 
that common failing of the English, a love 
of displaying their intimacy with titled people. 

" You know, my dear Julia," observed the 
elder Miss Topsawyer, to her sister, " how 
exceedingly attentive Lady Mount Coflfee 
House was to us, whilst at Brighton ; and 
then those delightful balls Lord East^rhunt 
got up on purpose for us at Cheltenham.'' 

Such items of bye-play, soon (we say) let 
Frank into the failing of his host's family ; 
and he *' shook a reef out" in a twinkling. 

"Yes," he said, with something of a 
drawl, beginning to feel somewhat more as- 
sured, and a little less like a man sea sick. 
" Yes, Major, I shall certainly in future steer 
clear of whiskey toddy, and for the matter of 
that, port and claret too. From child- 
hood, I have been a tee-totaler, Major. All 
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the Flantagenista's are obliged to eschew 
strong drinks, and addict themselves to thin 
potations. My mother's cousin, the Diike o£ 
Hotspur, becomes a perfect maniac, if he only 
takes a thimblefull of Cura^oa. Water even, 
is too exciting at times. He is obliged to be 
continually lowered by swallowing efferves- 
ing draughts of kali and tartaric acid, soda 
water and lemon juice. Their own blood is 
effervescent in itself." 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Major. " Are you 
of that family ? Major Topsawyer, do you 
hear that ? Our young friend is connected 
with the Flantagenista's." 

" Indeed," replied the Major, brightening. 
"I am glad to hear we have so good a 
recruit. It is always a good thing to get 
gentlemen of family, into a corps." And the 
Major's manner became changed from that 
moment. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A SCOTCH BAILIE. 



And now, as drum and fife reverberated 
across the barrack square, and was borne 
upon the keen blast over the river, and 
across those hills which looked so picturesque 
in their snowy mantle, the Major buckled on 
his steel scabbard, and invited Beresford to 
his fij:st parade. And he saw, what must be 
a gratifying sight to every begioner, namely, 
the soldiers of his regiment under arms, for 
the first time. 

It was an exciting scene ; the men stood 
in open column, as their officers examined 
them, preparatory to their inspection by the 
commanding officer. Having received the 
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Adjutant's report, he then gave the word and 
wheeled them into line. The depdt was 
tolerably strong, and in splendid order. 
Bayonets were fixed with a sadden clash, 
that made the blood stir. Three hundred 
muskets flew to the shoulder as one. The 
line adyaaced like a wall ; and the subsequent 
manoeuvres, performed (for the most part at 
the double) shewed the excellence of the 
driU. 

Just as the parade was over, and the 
officers congregated around the chief, a 
party of gentlemen (apparently townsfolk), 
entered the square, and advancing, enquired 
for the officer commanding. " Shew them 
into the mess room," said the Major to the 
orderly who brought the message. " Come, 
gentlemen," he added, " let us in and receive 
these worthies. Some of the civilians to 
call upon us, I presume — somewhat of the 
latest, eh ? But, n'importe, better late than 
never, as the old saying is." 

On entering the mess room, the visitors 
were found to consist of four individuals — 
and four more precise, prim, starched, and 
rigid old fellows, it would be difficult to find. 
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They all bowed stiffly, as the Major and 
his followers clanked into the mess room ; 
and, to his civil greeting, and an expression 
of pleasure at seeing them, they only re- 
turned another and a more solemn bow. 

^^ A cold day, gentlemen," said the Major. 
** Will you be seated." 

Not a bit of it ; they all stood erect and 
dignified; each man appearing as if he had 
received an individual kick, or some insult 
that had touched his self-importance to the 
quick. 

The Major looked surprised, — the juniors 
threw themselves into seats, — and the 
honourable Tom Shuffelton absolutely 
laughed aloud. 

At length, a little precise looking old 
gentleman, wearing a sort of Bamilles wig, 
and a pile of neckcloth, built up from his 
very shoulders, after the fashion of the early 
days of George the Fourth, his chin being 
deep buried in its folds, stepped a pace to the 
front, and taking a copious pinch of snuff, 
condescended to address the commanding 
officer. 
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"Major Topsawyer/' he said, in the 
broadest Scotch, " I am vera sorry to have 
occasion to pay ye this visit, — seeing that I 
ha' na come as I could have wished, with my 
ain and Messrs. Mac Farlane's compliments, 
and a desire for the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance; but to maJke complaints about 
sxmdry outrages which have been committed 
by your officers, sin they came to this town." 

The Major looked annoyed, and the smile 
which had sat easily upon the visages of 
Messrs. Fast, Shakelbow, Shuflfelton, and one 
or two others, began to fade into an ugly 
grin. 

Fast took up a newspaper, Shuffelton be- 
came very busy in trying to find his name 
in the Army list, and Shakelbow took out 
his betting book and looked out of the 
window. 

" I feel sorry to hear this/' said the Major 
somewhat haughtily. " Will you favour me 
with the particulars. I believe I have the 
honour to address Mr. Mac Farlane.'' 

" Baillie Mac Farlane," Major, interrupted 
the old gentleman. " Allow me to present 
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my Mends, Baillie Connachie, Findlaflson, 
of Fmhaddidon, and Mister Drysaltfish, of 
ArdchatteTchin.'' 

^^ Do, pray, gentlemen, be seated," iterated 
the Major, '^ and &yonr me by explaining 
this matter ftdly.'' 

" Why ye ken," said the Baillie, " sin ye 
came here. Major, we hae been vera mnch 
annoyed and disgusted by certain riots and 
unseemly disturbances, during the night, and 
at all times o' the night, in our town. Several 
of the respectable portion of the working 
class ha' even been vera severely handled, 
our watchmen beaten, and even property 
destroyed; nay, further more, things of 
value ha' been stolen, and I vera much fear 
sacareledge has been committed." 

'^ Bless me," said the Major. 

'^ ISToo,'' continued the Baillie, shaking his 
Bamilles wig, and burying his chin deeper 
in his neckcloth, ^^ a' this has come the more 
disagreeably upon us, as we thought ye 
would ha' been a great acquisition in the 
town, in place of a terrible nuisance, Major. 
For as Mistress Mac Farlane said to me, the 
week before you marched in, ^Baillie,' said 
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she, ^ its a great blessing that we're to have 
a depot quartered upon us this winter, for as 
we ha' not seen a regiment here for thirty 
years, it will be a gay and gleesome sight for 
the young leddies, not to mention the load 
of money the'U spend in the place. Besides 
which,' added Mistress Mac Farlane, * what a 
pleasant thing it will be to hae so many 
decent, civil, genteel young bodies to dance 
at the assemblies this winter,' " and the BaUlie 
stopped and paused at this point, and put on 
his specks, and took an observation of the 
youngsters as they sat and stood aroimd. The 
latter seeming hardly able to restrain their 
laughter. 

" Well ye ken," continued the Baillie, pul- 
ling up his neckerchief, " as I was saying, 
the hale town were congratulating themselves 
upon the coming o' the military, and little 
thought o' the disgraceful ploys they would 
commence as soon as they got here : when, 
the vera fii^t night of theb arrival their mis: 
chevious pranks began. Eh, Sir, I may say, 
we never expected the like." 

" I have certainly heard something of this 
before, yoimg gentlemen," interrupted the 
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Major, looking sternly at Fast and Shuffel- 
ton, '^ and I belieye I have more than once 
hinted at my utter dislike of aU such 
practices ; as it has now come before me in 
an official manner, I — ^^ 

" Na, Major Topsawyer,'' interrupted the 
Baillie, ^^ not exactly that. Allow me to say, 
it hae na come to that point yet, whatever 
it may do. I say I hae come this morning 
to complain as a Mend, mind ye* as afriendP 

The Baillie again paused at the word Mend 
— ^wiped his face, pulled his wig a trifle 
forward, settled his chin in his neckcloth, 
and prepared his throat for another eflbrt. 
But just as he did so, Tom Shuffelton inter- 
rupted him. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE HONOURABLE TOM SHUFFELTON 

OF OURS. 



The honourable Tom Shuffelton, being the 
youngest son of a peer of the realm, had 
indeed a mortal contempt for all authority, 
and an especial dislike to a Scotch Baillie. 
Although he had scarcely a rap besides his 
pay, he well knew that he had interest at 
command, and was pretty well assured of 
being pitch-forked up the tree, as fast as the 
regulations would permit, and perhaps a 
little faster too. Under these circumstances, 
he presumed occasionally — and in the present 
instance, although he was indeed the ring- 
leader of the exploits referred to, he chose 
to assume a certain degree of innocent ire, 
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and somewhat radely interrupted the worthy 
magistrate. 

^^May I beg ike jGEtyonr of enquiring, 
Major Topsawyer/' he said, ^^ with all due 
deference to you as commanding officer of 
this dep6t, whether my presence is considered 
necessary during this discussion? As, 
if not, I wish to retire to write some letters 
on business." 

The Major was a trifle in awe of Tom's 
influence, but he could not quite stand his 
arrogance. 

" Most assuredly it is," he replied. "These 
gentlemen are here for the purpose of com- 
plaining against the officers of the depot." 

" Not against me,'' interrupted Lieutenant 
Slowbody. " I disclaim all participation in 
the matter referred to. I am not given to 
night rows." 

"Not against me, Major," said Captain 
Screwpenny, an old married Sub. " I never 
go into the town after night-Ml." 

" Except on duty, like myself," chimed in 
the Adjutant. 

"Exactly, and on such occasions, we 
never beat the watch or smash windows," 
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'^ And who can prove that any one else in 
this old ruin of a barrack, had done so either, 
I should like to know/' said Shuffelton, half 
aside, but loud enough for the Baillie to 
hear. 

" Young man," said the Baillie, " ye're no 
blate to talk so fast. Perhaps I hae a better 
knowledge o' yersel' and companions than 
ye think for." Ahem. 

<<Last night, for instance, at three 
o'clock." 

" May I take the liberty," again inter- 
rupted Shuffelton, "of enquiring how you 
know I was not in bed lasj; night at three 
o'clock. I'll bet a cool hundred." 

"Lieutenant Shuflfelton, take care what 
you say," interrupted the Major sternly. 
" Your name is in the guard report as enter- 
ing the barrack gates at half-past three this 
morning. 

"Disgusting," muttered Shuffelton to 
himself. " A man cannot either get into or 
out of bed in this infernal service, without 
its being put down in writing. At all events, 
Major, I should like to know of what it is I 
am accused." 
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" Young gentleman/' said the Baillie, " I 
have not accused you in particular at all as 
yet ; but perhaps I may do so in a way ye' 
winna like, unless you lower your tone. How- 
beit, to cut the matter short, I'll just tell ye' 
of one thing ye're accused o'," and as he 
spoke, the BaiUie brought forth a small bag, 
which he had all along held under his left 
arm, and opening it upon the table, out 
rolled the grim featured head of the statue 
of Xing Bobert the Bruce, with the nose 
very much deteriorated by the fall it had re- 
ceived. 

The juveniles were somewhat out-faced by 
this grim visaged evidence, and Major Top- 
sawyer gazed at it, as if it had been another 
Gorgon. For he saw in a moment, how 
greatly the town authorities would resent 
the demoUtion of their cherished statue,— a 
statue that the citizens had been proud to 
honour for four centuries at least. 

"There," said the Baillie, "there's part 
o' last night's handy work ; and if this young 
gentleman wishes for more evidence, I hae 
just brought three o' the watch to identify 

e2 
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himsel' and comrades, wi' smash' dlanthoms, 
broken staves, and broken heads to match.'' 

The honourable Tom, who was just on the 
eve of leaving the corps, being in daily ex- 
pectation of an appointment in the staff of 
the Governor-General of India, still thought 
to carry the matter with a high hand. 

" Well, gentlemen," he said, addressing 
the Baillie and his followers, "to out this 
affair short, I take the exploit upon myself, 
and confess the decapitation of King Bobert 
the Bruce ; I am quite ready to pay for any 
damage done to the ugly old cove's probosistoo. 
Or if that will not do, to meet any gentle- 
man of the town, who feels himself aggrieved." 

" Lieutenant Shuflfelton," said the Major, 
sternly, " you are forgetting yourself. Go 
to your room sir, you are under arrest." 

"Lieutenant Fast, and Ensign Shakel- 
bow," he continued, " I find, by the night 
report, that you returned to barracks at the 
same /hour, and in company with Mr. Shuf- 
felton. Now, I ask you as gentlemen, upon 
honour, were you also engaged in this 
exploit." 
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Both the offioers at onoe oonfesfied parti- 
dpatioiL. 

^^ Then I require that you at onoe apolo- 
gize to Baillie Mac Farlane for your incon- 
siderate conduct ; nay, if you do not do so, 
I give you my word, I will bring you all 
three to court martial, for conduct unbecom* 
ing officers and gentlemen." 

Both Fast and Shakelbow looked exceed- 
ingly chap&Uen, but there was no help for 
it. The Major's ire was aroused, and they 
knew he would not be trifled with ; so with- 
out farther ado, they expressed their regret 
at the decapitation of the Bruce, and offered 
to pay all expenses, consequent upon the re- 
storation of his crown and head. 

Although Beresford had, in truth, been 
more a spectator than an actor in the exploit, 
he felt it would never do to blink all know- 
ledge of it. He therefore, at once confessed 
himseK a participator ; acknowledged he had 
witnessed the royal hero's discomfiture, and 
even fought iu aid of his comrades, against 
the sapient night guardians. 

The Major smiled a bland acknowledg- 
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ment. He felt pretty well assured such was 
the case ; but as Frank had newly joined, he 
held him excused, merely explaining that 
he trusted the disgrace of the present trans- 
action would be a warning to him not again 
to beat watchmen, or break windows. 

The BaiUie and his companions were much 
pleased with the Major's conduct. They 
confessed themselyes quite satisfied, and 
begged that no more might be said; nay, 
the good old magistrate became a mediator 
for the honourable Tom ShujQTelton, and asked 
as a favour, that he might be relieved from 
arrest. The Major however, begged to de- 
cline doing so. "Lieutenant Shufltelton," 
he said, "had offended against discipline 
and proper conduct, by his bearing before 
himself, as commanding officer; and he 
should take his own time and mode of re- 
storing him to liberty.'' 

"And now Major," said the BaiUie, as he 
replaced Bruce's head reverentially in the 
bag, and, with his companions, prepared to 
take leave, "sin' we ha' become acquaint, 
and I ha' sa muckle reason to be pleased we 
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je\ I hope yell give myself and Mistress 
Mac Farlane the pleasure o' seeing you vera 
soon at our house, and that a' yer oiB&eers 
wiU accompany ye." 

The Major bowed, and the BailKe giving 
his Eamilles wig a shake, aecompanied by 
his followers, left the barracks. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE COMMANDING OFFICER, THE ADJUTANT, 

AND THE CULPRITS. 

^^ This deucid unpleasant affair," said Major 
Topsawyer, as he invited Beresford to ac- 
company him to the orderly room, after the 
Baillie's departure, ^^ has hindred our morn- 
ing's work, Mr. Drillhard. The post has 
brought us some officials, that require im- 
mediate attention ; the returns too firom the 
West Indies have arrived." 

" The Boute, Major," enquired the Adju- 
tant, " has that come too ?" 

"No, not for the depfit. But a large 
draught is ordered out, and several officers 
are on the list ; Howard, Handsome, Gohard, 
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Seedybnck^ and one hundred of the men are 
dead since the last letuin." 

''Then Shnffelton, Shakelbow, Traoey, 
Fast, and Simple will have to go out/' said 
the Adjutant. 

'^ Immediately/' returned the commandant. 
'^ They must go up to Chatham in a Leith 
smack at once." 

The Adjutant smiled, he was one of those 
peculiar persons who always feel tickled and 
pleased when anything disagreeable happens. 

'^Our new friend, the Baillie, need not 
have been in such a hurry," he said. '^ This 
order will take out most of our wild chaps. 
The hot sun of Demerara, will cool their 
courage a trifle.'' 

'^ We shall be short of hands for duty too 
at the depdt," returned the Major. '^ Let me 
see, who is out at that detachment on Gull 
Eock Island?" 

'^ Lieutenant Damain," replied the Ad- 
jutant. 

" We must reUeve him," said the com- 
mandant. '^ I have never seen that officer. 
What sort of a young man is he ?" 

" A very shrew'd, clever person," returned 
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Drillliard, "somewhat singular in his style," 
he added with a smile* 

" Ensign Eeady is, I think, released drill," 
said the commandant. " He must go there. 
I think of visitiiig that detachment myself, 
and inspecting it." 

" It will not be possible to do so till the 
weather breaks," returned the Adjutant. 
"The castle is situated on a rock, sixteen 
himdred feet above the sea. It is quite out 
off from all communication just now, as the 
only approach landwards, is impassable from 
the snow, which fills up ihe ra4ie before it. 
They have six months' salt provisions, but 
are otherwise dependent upon their own 
resources.'* 

" Let Lieutenant Damain be relieved then 
on the first opportunity," said the comman- 
dant. " We want an efficient officer to send 
to Glenturbet, and I believe he has pretty 
well done up the smuggling trade where he 
is. And now," continued the Major, " ad- 
mit those fellows, and let us get on with our 
police work. Now, Sergeant Bothwell, 
what's aU this about Michael Delany ?" 

" He was drunk, and rioting with Sandy 
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Eraser here, and Duncan Me Gregor,'^ said 
the Sergeant. " They broke several windows 
— ^beat the landlord of the ^ Shin of Beef,' and 
quite upset the place. We had to send a 
party of the picket down, your honour, to 
fetch them in.'' 

" Is it a first offence, Mr. Drillhard ? Look 
in the defaulters' book." 

^^ It is, as far as Eraser and Mc Gregor are 
concerned. Mike Delanyis an incorrigible 
bad one. He's always in trouble." 

" The two first are recruits, only just dis- 
missed driU, I believe," enquired the com- 
manding officer. 

" They axe." 

^f Harkee, my lads," said the Major to the 
two lads, " I am sorry to find two good look- 
ing soldiers like you in trouble.'' 

The recruits seemed greatly ashamed at 
being brought before the commanding officer, 
who looked them through and through as he 
spoke. 

" Now, what have you to say in excuse, 
my lads, eh ?" 

" Then please yer honour," struck in Pat, 
" its all along of myself, these boys are in 
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throuble ; and if yer honour ^iinll let me say 
a good word for them, an't please ye— '' 

'^ It pleases me that you should hold your 
tongue/' interrupted the Major, sharply. 

^^ Mike Delany/' whisper'd the Adjutant, 
^' wait till your turn comes, and then speak 
a good word for yourself if you can. 

^^ Faith, its little good any one can say 
about myself, yer honour," said Delany. 
I'm bad, and that's the truth. But its all 
along of the dhrink ; if I could cure myself 
of that, I'd be the best man in the auld 
corps." 

" Silence,'' iterated the Major. 

" Faith, its silent I am — sorra a word more 
111 say, except this." 

" Now for you, Fraser and Mc Gregor," 
interrupted the Major. " As I have reason 
to believe you committed this fault en- 
tirely through the influence of Pat Delany, 
this time I will forgive you ; but beware the 
next offence. Belease them, Sergeant, and 
let them return to their duties. They will 
both have to go out with the next draught 
to the West Indies. Mr. Beresford," he 
continued, turning to Frank, "I ought to have 
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punished both these bds, for you see they 
have been dmnk^ and iq> fighting half the 
night ; both have black eyes too ; but as I 
saw them looking hard at your facey and as 
they have doubtless heard of last night's ad- 
venture ; how could I possibly punish them? 
Besides, I like to look oyer a first offence if 
I can. Never dash a young soldier, it does 
hann, and disgusts him at the very outset of 
his career.'' 

^^ Indeed, Mr. Beresford," he continued, 
^^the vexatious interference of power, on 
points where its exertion is unnecessary, I 
consider highly mischievous. Strict disci- 
pline if you will ; and some day I will ex- 
plain to you, where the exercise of authority 
is likely to be advantageous, and where not. 
Never dispense with the laws by which you 
profess to govern, Mr. Beresford. A 
punishment that is known to be inevitable, 
is either not incurred or quietly submitted to 
— add to this, no favoritism, and you are 
sure to be a good officer/^ 

" Pat Delany," he continued, after this 
short lecture to Frank, " you are an old sin- 
ner, and must take a week's knapsack drill. 
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Confine him to barracks for a fortnight, Mr. 
Drillhard, and put him under stoppages till 
he has paid for the landlord's broken 
windows." 

** 0, murther entirely," cried poor Delany, 
in whining tones, « that's how Pm always 
thrated by the commanding officer, do what 
I will. Long life to yer honour, let me off 
this time ; sure its only the day before yester- 
day I came out of confinement. I'd three 
weeks of it — ^bad luck to me entirely." 

" For beating Sandy Macintosh, and biting 
half his nose oflf," said the Major. « I know 
it ; you ought to have been flogged." 

" Flogged is it, Major ? Ah well, its three 
hundred I'd rather take at any time, sooner 
than have three weeks in them cells. 0, 
bad cess to them — its mad I'll be found there 
some fine day." 

" Well, you know best, for you have tried 
both often enough," returned the com- 
mandant. " Go, sir, I've let you off easily 
this time. Mr. Drillhard, who is next ?" 

" Dr. Goodfellow wishes to see you about 
the man found on the Links, last night." 

" The man who was so badly treated by 
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fhe sailoTS, is it not ?" enquired Major Top- 
sawyer. '^ Is the Doctor here ? Ask him to 
come in. Oood moming, Doctor, I am glad 
to find you haye so few patients in HospitaL 
What about this man of Captain Flume's 
company. I have already made every en- 
quiry of the magistrate, but we cannot dis- 
cover the scoundrel who committed the 
offence." 

" I have been more forhmate Major," re- 
turned the Doctor.'^ 

^'Come, {hat's good, who is the delin- 
quent ?' 

" Himself," returned the Doctor. 

f ^ So so, A malingerer, eh. How did you 
find it out?" 

" Why you see, I went down to the spot 
indicated, and there I found, beneath a small 
hedge, a large stone, a smaller ditto, and a 
clasp knife, lying amongst the snow. So I 
returned to the Hospital and flatly accused 
him of the act. I took him at advantage — 
told him that a Mend of my own, who was 
passing, had seen him place his finger be- 
tween the half closed knife, and then hammer 
away at the back of the blade, upon the stone. 
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— thus taking the finger off at the joint. The 
lascal is but a half witted fellow, and con- 
fessed at once. '0 then; he said, if the 
gentleman saw me, there's little use to deny 
it. Its done, and there's an end. I don't 
mean to handle another firelock iuthe King's 
service, and I do not wish to desert; so now 
I'll get my discharge, anyhow/ " 

"WiU he," said the Major, "I rather 
suspect not though. The authorities never 
allow of a discharge to a self-maimed man. 
We must try him by court martial. Did he 
assign any motive besides dislike to the 
service ?" 

"WeU," said the Doctor smiling, and 
taking a pinch of snuff, " it appears there's 
a love affair at the bottom of it. Some girl 
he wishes to marry, it seems will not have 
him whilst in the service. She objects, it 
appears, to barrack accommodation for mar- 
ried folk. That seems to me, the exciting 
cause of the whole affair ; and upon my word, 
I can hardly blame the lady, whatever I may 
think of the man." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A SOLDIER'S SERVANT. 



Apteb Beresford had taken his first lesson in 
the orderly room, he rettuned to his Hotel, 
and proceeded to order np his traps, and so 
get into barracks at once ; and as a soldier 
has, or ought to have, but few wants, a few 
hours saw him comfortably installed ; a good 
fire in the grate, an iron bedstead in one 
comer, a couple of camp chairs in addition to 
the one regulation kitchen chair ; the iron 
coal box, the round table, and a few etceteras, 
being all that he required ; whilst a handy 
little fellow, only too glad to get off guard 
mounting, drill parades, and regimental 
duty, by turning servant — ^a sort of rough 
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and ready chap, with a where shall I go, 
what shall I do, county Cork accent ; bustled 
about, saluted, and yer honoured him, at his 
slightest beck. Having, like all Irish serv- 
ing-men, a mighty desire to hold converse 
with, and be civil and obliging to, his 
superior in rank, as well as in military grade. 

"Oh, its a mighty could place this bar- 
rack yer honour," he said, as he bustled about. 
" But I'm thinking I've made the room as 
warm as a toast. The country's could and 
bleak, and desolate altogether, worse luck, 
and them detachments out beyonst, are just 
murder at this time of year. Lord send yer 
honour never sees one o' them places." 

" I mean to try one of them, notwithstand- 
ing, Morris," said Frank, " if I can get the 
commanding officer to let me go on outpost 
duty." 

" Sure then, I hope the Major will refuse 
to let ye, and its pretty sure he will too, for 
no officer is allowed on detachment duty till 
he's perfected in the Company driU." 

" But I am perfect in Drill," said Frank. 
" I have been trained from boyhood in all 
excercises, horse and foot, sword and gun," 
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" But yer honour will have to drill the 
usual time notwithstanding/' said Morris 
OTool, which was the honest fellow's name. 
"Sure, its to drill we all go in this regi- 
ment, even the Captains of Companies, when 
they go on lave, have to go to drill when 
they return. Sure its every day and all day, 
this dep6t is drilled." 

" The commanding officer doubtless, likes 
to have a smart and efficient corps," said 
Frank. 

" Sure then he does. He's only just come 
to the depot, and I b'lave he'll go out to the 
West Indies directly again, as the Colonel is 
coming home they say." 

"I thought he had arrived in England, 
some weeks ago." 

" Faith, and so he did, but the Commander- 
in-Chief sent him back again." 

" How was that ?" 

" Why you see, he applied for lave, and 
sailed before it arrived, being pretty sure of 
getting it granted ; so when he went to the 
Horse Guards to report himself, the Com- 
mander says to him, says he, ^ Why Colonel, 

F 
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your lave must have had a quick passage 
out ; it only went hence on the 15th of this 
Liionth. When did you receive it ? ' * I did 
not stay to receive it/ says the Colonel, says 
he. ^ As I have been out since the regim^it 
arrived there, and never before appUed, and 
as the affairs for which I wished to come to 
England are pressing, I anticipated yonr 
Lordship's answer.' " 

" ' Then sir,' says the Commander-in-Chief, 
says he, ' as my reply to yonr appUcation has 
never beeu received by you, you will be so 
good as to go back to the West Indies and 
get it' " 

" ' But my Lord,' says the Colonel, says 
he—" 

" ^ No buts' Colonel, * said the Commander- 
in-Chief. ' Sail or sell.' " 

" Eather sharp that," Morris. 

" Faith, its sharp they are. But its just 
too, yer honour, and the service likes to see 
high and low kept up to their duty. Yer 
honour will have to turn out to-morrow at 
half-past four, so I'll just put the drill coat 
and all ready here ; and there's yer dress coat 
for the mess, and there's yer honour's shirt 
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by the fire, and the boots, and the trowsers 
with the gold stripe, and the stook, and 
there's the candle ; and if yer honour wants 
anything more, I'll be taking a whif of my 
pipe in the empty room beyanst, and ye 
haye but to call," — and Morris saluted and 
left the room. 

There is indeed, nothing like a soldier 
serving man. Your London flimkey, or valet, 
or whatever else he might be, wonld be 
ashamed of his airs and impertinences, conld 
he seethe ready, willing, handy chap a good 
rear-rank lines-man makes, when he takes 
to the work. Few things come amiss to 
him, and if the fellow is Irish into the bar- 
gain, he is doubly useful, having been up to 
rough and ready work from boyhood. 

Morris O'Tool could be cook, groom, 
valet, hair-dresser, tailor, shoe-maker, laun- 
dress, and half-a-dozen crafts besides ; all he 
wanted was to be set to work, and to work 
he went, somewhat roughly, but with a 
willing spirit. 

As Morris left the room, Prank threw him- 
self into his chair, leant his elbow upon the 
table, looked into the bright fire iu the ugly 
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grate, with G. E. upon its surface, and in- 
dulged in a quiet consideration of his present 
circumstances. 

His Barrack life had commenced — ^he was 
now a soldier for good or iU. In choosing 
the profession, his vanity made him think he 
had done well. His tastes, talents, dispo- 
sition, all led to that conclusion. His an- 
cestors had borne arms for centuries ; the 
spirit of soldiership, of service, of devotion, 
of true duty, was strong. A soldier must be 
bom with a spirit of the sort — an untameable 
ambition, an adventurous spirit, a real calling 
for the trade of war, or he wiU seldom achieve 
anything. He must feel the unselfish desire 
to devote himself entirely to his country's 
service — to don a laced jacket, to glitter 
in society, is perhaps the alluring cause of 
many a man's taking to the profession ; but 
to such men the service becomes a hateful 
life of hardship, banishment and disgust. 

The indefatigable British soldier should 
remember when he enters the profession, 
that he must be ready for service, such as the 
soldier of no other country is exposed to. The 
extremes of heat and cold, pestilence, climate. 
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toil and danger, he must be ready to en- 
counter. Wherever the sea flows, he is 
pretty sure to be floating upon it, in pursuit 
ofdiger. And his in Wble ^pirii must 
teach him to compute no odds, to turn back 
at no difficulty ; but like Eichelieu and 
Cromwell, to obliterate the word impossible 
from his vocabulary. 

Not the Templar of old, — not the Hos- 
pitaler and the Knightly paladin of the 
Crusades, ever battled in the hot sands of 
Palestine with a more devoted spirit, than 
the British soldier of the present time. 

Hark ! the drum ! What an instrument 
it is. Who can hear it unmoved ? Even the 
most commonplace mortal breathing must 
feel a thrill. To the soldier — the chivalrous, 
the devoted soldier — all his toil, all his suf- 
fering, aU his wounds, his heavy marches, 
exile, aU, everything is compensated, when 
he hears the drum. 

Hark, again ! the Trumpet ! it sends forth 
a spirit-stirring blast, which floats away over 
the distant river and the snow clad hills. It 
tells of older times ; it wraps the mountain 
glen in glory ; it seems to speak of pictures- 
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que days ; of Scotland's tunnoil; of Scotlaad's 
wars — Flodden, Baonockbuni, Carbeny Hill, 
and Bonnie Queen Mary. 

Such were Frank Beresford's thoughts as 
he looked from his window in the gloaming, 
whilst the bugle sounded and the drum beat^ 
and the clash and clatter of arms was heard 
beneath, 

" The moimtains looking on." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MORRIS OTOOL AND DR. GOODFELLOW. 

An older officer might have checked poor 
Morris' loquacity ; but Beresford felt amused 
by it, especially as he laimched forth all the 
time he was in attendance, upon the supe- 
riority of the green isle over every other spot 
on the globe. 

** There seems to be a good many of your 
countrymen in this regiment, Morris," Frank 
said. 

'^Sure, and that's thrue sir; and sure 
there's some to be found ia every corps in 
the service. What woidd his Majesty do 
without the boys ? They're the soldiers, none 
better I Sure, am't we bom soldiers. When 
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we lay at Kinsale, before we came here, we 
got a good batch of them too. Theresa yer 
honour's gloves and pocket handkerchief, and 
where'U I put the cigar case ? And sure I'll 
hang the crotchet box up on this nail, for 
fear it might get broke." 

" The what ?" 

" The crotchet box. I always calls a big 
fiddle, that's played on without a fiddle bow, 
a crotchet box." 

" ! the guitar," said Frank, laughing. 

" Yes, and mighty pretty tunes I used to 
hear played on it at Kinsale, when I lived 
with our Doctor. He was courting a lady 
there, who used to play and sing to him like 
an angel." 

" Then you lived with Dr. GoodfeUow ?" 

"Faith did I. He turned me oJ0f for 
making a mistake in delivering two letters to 
the wrong ladies, when he was courtin' both 
at on'st. Sure the ladies is the Doctor's 
weakness altogether." 

" Hallo," said Dr. Goodfellow, entering at 
this moment, " what, have they given you 
this chatterbox for a servant ? By jove, you'd 
better not make a feathered Mercury of him, 
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or he'll get you into terrible trouble. I 
turned him off for lying and slander. He's 
the greatest gossip in the barrack." 

" Faith then, its a terrible character you're 
giving me Dr.," said Morris, laughing. 

" Yes," said the Doctor, " and if you tell 
Mr. Beresford any lies about me, the next 
time I get you into Hospital, I'll dose you 
into the other world." 

" Sure then," said Morris, " its next thing 
to that you did last time I was there, Doctor, 
dear." 

^^ Serve you right, you chattering bog- 
trotter. You were saying something about 
me when I came in." 

" Faith then, I was only saying, that the 
ladies be always fighting for you. Doctor, in 
every town we get into, and its surprised I 
am, how you've escaped free so often." 

** Get out, you infernal scamp," said the 
Doctor. 

" Sure, its going I am Doctor," returned 
Morris. 

^'Go along then, and d'ye hear, have 
tumblers for two, and whiskey ready here 
to-night by ten o'clock, and get your master's 

f2 
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best box of cigars, and order six dozen of 
oysters from the hotel, and be here in at- 
tendance; and d'ye mind, if you're the 
slightest trifle drunk, or if yon have bnt the 
perfume of whiskey about you, I'll have-i:^ 
the stomach pump, as I once had before." 

"Och, murther, in Irish," said Morris. 
" Don't say another word Doctor, dear; just 
let me hand the master the orderly book, the 
Sergeant has just brought, and I'm oj0f." 

*^ What book is this ?" enquired Beresford. 

" Oh, the orderly book, that's all," replied 
the Doctor, taking it up. " It contains the 
orders ; read them to-night. I see there's a 
long rigmarole about the draught going out, 
and the officers to accompany it You're a 
lucky fellow, not to have to go too. An 
Ensign is appointed, I see, who is now at 
Demerara. He has applied to remain, and 
that saves you for this time. Ah, and here's 
a thundering reprimand about skylarking in 
the town, and all that sort of thing. ^ The 
commanding officer feels extremely sorry to 
be obliged to notice, &c., &c., &c.' Well, 
we'll read it to-night, over our cigars and 
toddy. Hark ! there's ^ the roast beef of old 
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England.' After mess, we'll oome up quietly, 
don't let any of those fellows accompany you, 
as I want to have a oosey chat, and to tell 
you of my .own affairs, and all about the dear 
creatures." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SNAKES, SCORPIONS, CENTIPEDES AND 

RED ANTS. 

A QUARREL AT MESS. 

The party at mess on this day, broke up 
earlier than usual. The sudden order — and 
so many officers being wanted in consequence 
of casualties amongst the service companies, 
rather interfered with the usual hilarity. 
There was much to be done, — letters to write, 
and other matters appertaining; for the 
order specified that the draught was to em- 
bark in a Leith smack the very next week. 

The West Indies was always a case of 
shirk. No man scrupled to say that he dis- 
liked the unhealthy, inactive life of the Sugar 
Islands, where he was sure to be overlooked 
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and forgotten. There was, consequently, 
great joking and jeering from those who had 
been out, against those youngsters who were 
now to go ; and disagreeables were magnified 
to perfect troubles, to the great disgust of 
the youngsters, who attempted however, to 
laugh at the descriptions given. 

Between the old officers and the juniors 
there was not much good feeling at any 
time. The Doctor and Slowbody were es- 
pecially sarcastic. 

"Those rings on your finger, Ensign 
Tracey, will sparkle splendidly in the hot sun 
of Demerara," said the former, to a very 
conceited juvenile, whose efieminate style 
caused him to be nicknamed Lady Betty in 
the corps. 

" Deuce take Demerara," said Tracey, " I 
thought myself safe for this winter, at any 
rate." 

" Safe booked for the land crabs," said the 
Doctor, " they nearly got me when I was out 
there ; I am a tough chap too. You are safe 
to die there Tracey ; aU light haired, rosy 
cheek'd boys, get the yellow fever at once. 
Write good bye to your mammy, old qhap." 
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"Deuce take the yellow fever," said th© 
Ensign, ^^ I shall live temperately, and keep 
out of the sun." 

"The very way to die," returned the 
Doctor, "you'll get so nervous, that you'll 
go out like the puff of a candle." 

" How would you advise a fellow to live 
then. Doctor ?" enquired Lieutenant Simple. 

" Why to get screw'd with saugree and 
new rum every night of your life. It keeps 
a fellow up to the mark." 

" You don't mean that ?" 

" I do. Fear is the most awful thing out 
there. Why, I recollect when I first went 
out with the 130th, we lost three-fourths of 
the officers the very first week after land- 
ing. They got funkey at some stories told 
during the voyage, and took such a disgust, 
and such a horror of the country and the 
climate, that they predisposed themselves, as 
we say in the profession, to the depressing 
effects of the unhealthy season, and off they 
went slick, one after another — all dead in a 
week." 

" Bather disagreeable," said Tracey. 

" Disgustingly so," echoed Simple. " But 
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the most infernal thing is, that if a fellow 
does contrive to hang on, he's sure to be 
past over and forgotten/' 

" Plague take the West Indies say I, and I 
hope I shaU never go out there again, though 
I suppose I shall next draft." 

" What do you think of the prickly heat," 
said Slowbody. 

"The prickly heat— what's that?" en- 
quired Simple. 

<< An infernal tingling, itching and prick- 
ing one feels aU over ones body, from crown 
to toe," returned the Doctor. 

" Does it affect the skin of the face ?" 

" Don't it, brings it aU out in blotches." 

" The deuce it does I" exclaimed Tracey, 
who prided himself on his complexion as 
much as the most delicate young lady in the 
land. 

" rU teU you what," said Slowbody, " the 
most infernal thing in Demerara, is the 
quantity of horrible reptiles that crawl about 
one's rooms; what with snakes, centipedes, 
ants and scorpions, a man gets no rest by 
day or night. One morning, on pulling on 
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into it, and was pressing against my great 
toe." 

"The devil," said Simple, "what did you 
do ? Its bite is death." 

" Well, at first I was going to pull the 
boot off with a shudder, but I thought better 
of it, and rammed my toe with all my might 
against the wall, and smashed the reptile." 

"Ugh, horrible," exclaimed Tracey, "I 
am glad you've told me. I'll take care how 
I pull my boots on out there." 

" Another morning," continued Slowbody, 
" I woke with a strange cold, clammy feel 
all down my right side, which at first I 
thought was the numbness caused by an in- 
cipient attack of paralysis ; but next moment, 
I suspected it was a huge black snake which 
had crept into my bed for the sake of the 
warmth." 

" The deuce," exclaimed Tracey. 

" Gad, it was not very pleasant I can tell 
you. I lay still, the perspiration streaming 
from every pore, hoping the beast would 
wake, and fearing it more." 

" What did you do ?" 

" What could I do ?" 
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" Well, I don't know. I think I should 
have jumped up and run for it/^ said Tracey. 

"With the great ugly black beast 
&stened tight in rear of your unhappy 
person, eh ? No, no, I wasn't going to do 
that. Besides, 1 couldn't if 1 would ; all I 
could do was to lay and shudder, and try to 
guess where about his head was, and when 
he would gripe me. At last 1 felt the brute 
start ; 1 suppose he felt me shiver, and then 
he began to move — gliding on till his ugly 
head came up just beside my right ear, and 
then he pushed under the pillow, took a turn 
round my neck, and ^ bending back his head, 
looked up, and gazed upon my face.' Then I 
knew him for a remarkably fine specimen of 
the most deadly serpent in the West Indies." 

" Ugh," said Tracey, with a shudder, " I 
am sure I shall never be able to sleep out 
there." 

*^ Well, I lay with eyes nearly closed, but 
just open enough to watch him, whilst he 
darted his black ugly tongue in and out of 
his mouth, and shewed his sharp teeth with 
a vengeance, tickling my face with an in- 
finitessimal touch ; such a horrible sensation. 
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I can't describe it ; it gave me the quintes- 
ence of disgust and horror, so that I firmly 
believe, if it had lasted, I should have gone 
mad. But just as I was going to screech 
out, I heard another queer sound close to my 
right ear, and there sure enough was another 
snake, smaller and thinner, but evidently of 
the same species; and strange as it now 
seems to me, I felt tiiis second infliction an 
absolute reKef. The big fellow immediately 
turned his attention to the new comer, which 
was perhaps a female, very possibly his wife, 
come to look after him, and see whose bed 
he had got into, and whilst both began to 
make a hissing vibrating sound — something 
like a duet between a couple of grasshoppers 
on a sunny day — the first tormentor, gradually 
imcoiled his ugly body from around my neck, 
and moved off towards his companion, and 
both together curled themselves up like a 
ship's cable, and went to sleep upon my dress 
coat and gold laced trowsers, which lay in a 
chair beside my bed. Then, and not till 
then, I jumped up, laid hold of my regulation 
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slick through my regulatioii coat, and slap 
through the bottom of the chair/' 

'^ And bagged both the serpents of course/' 
said Simple. 

"Not a bit/' replied Slowbody, "these 
varmint are not so easily caught with chaff* 
The very * whiff and wind' of my descend- 
ing blade, sent them off like a double shotted 
lightning flash. 1 just saw the ends of 
their tails flash out by the veranda, as my 
sword smote through the chair." 

" Deuce take such a country/' said Tracey, 
getting more and more disgusted. "I'll 
take care to keep all the doors and windows 
closed." 

"Then you will be broiled alive/' said 
Lieut. 'Grady. 

"I have seen those reptiles too/' said 
Marvel. " But what I most objected to, when 
out there, was the periodical infliction of the 
red ants. That was a case of torture.'' 

"Let us hear, old fellow/' said Lady 
Betty. 

"Well/' replied Marvel, "TU tell you 
about my first introduction to them. You 
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see, I was sitting one morning at breakfast, 
thinking of nothing at all, or if anything, 

be sent to a place so infernally hot and ener- 
vating, that one could hardly find strength 
to stretch forth one's arm to kill a cockroach, 
or lift a glass of saugree to one's mouth." 

'^ Deuce take the place, I say again," in- 
terrupted Tracey, " why it seems worse than 
the infernal region itself." 

" Well, I believe there's only a thin sheet 
of tissue paper between it and a certain place 
that shall be nameless," returned Marvel, 
" but as I was saying, I was sitting at break- 
fast, when suddenly I thought the wall 
opposite had not only changed its colour, but 
was beginning to move. I am very short 
sighted as you Imow gentlemen, especiaUy 
when I meet a snob in St. James's Street, 
who won't take a hint. So, at first, I only 
saw something like a red curtain descending 
rapidly to the floor ; I was about to take up 
my glass, when suddenly I found I had put 
my hand upon a mass of insects, and looking 
down, beheld floor, table and entire room in 
an instant covered with myriads of large red 
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ants. Jumping up, I gave a shout and a 
shake, banged away at my clothes, and the 
next moment, 1 found that the insects were 
passing in contiguous close columns, entirely 
through the room, — ^up and down the walls, 
oyer chairs and tables, through doors and 
windows, devouring and carrying off every 
eatable thing they swarmed over. Into 
cupboards they went, into drawers they 
swarmed, up the walls they carried bread 
and butter, whilst every cup and saucer in 
the apartment was filled to the brim." 

" my goodness," said Tracey, " what did 
you do ?" 

" Do, why at first I began to stamp and 
swear, and next I began to dance a sort of 
ant hornpipe ; next I called for Sambo, my 
rascally nigger valet, who had fled as soon 
as he observed the reptiles coming down the 
walls, and next I fled myself." 

" And are such things common," enquired 
Simple. 

" Very ! Especially when there's going to 
be a plague in the Island, or a regular sickly 
season." 
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" How deucid impleasaat." 

" 0, those infernal red ants," chimed in 
Captain Cayenne, " how they swarm to be 
sure. Why Fve seen them carry whole legs 
of mutton up the wall of my room. Egad, 
I believe they'd carry a fellow up too if he 
was to stay long enough." 

^^ The cockroaches are just as bad," said 
the Doctor, " they come in swarms. I've 
seen the air dark with them, and you may 
observe sometimes in a village, the whole 
negro population take to what the natives 
call, the cockroach stampede ; that is, they 
dance for a whole day, whilst stamping these 
black pests under their feet." 

" The land crabs too," said Marvel, " are 
infernal pests ; sometimes one can't take a 
walk without treading them under feet, 
lying thick as a paved road ; they are sure to 
pinch you dead or alive, and as for the 
church yards, they are honeycombed by 
them." 

" Yes,'^ said Cayenne, " I can vouch for 
that, for I recollect as we landed when we 
first went there, the crowd of infernal black 
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niggerS; who came down to the beach, did 
nothing but jeer and shew tiieir infernal 
white teeth— crying ^ Ah massa, really glad to 
see you. Golly massa, really make food for 
land crabs. Yoiing massa too, he make land 
crabs quite fat. Piccaninny too, land crabs 
like small boy piccaninny. Little missie, 
berry handsome too, and missie piccaninny 
bery pretty, all feed land crab. Berry fine 
regiment, really fine — ^men all fine, berry 
rosy faces from England, all de better for 
land crabs. Yellow feber rapid — ^berry 
deadly just now — ^really sickly season, 
massa.' * 

" A precious welcome," said Tracey, " the 
north side of pleasant though." 

" Especially as it was true too," replied 
the Doctor. " Why this corps has lost fif- 
teen hundred men since it first went out." 

As some part of this might really be said 
to be true, especially the latter portion, the 
juveniles, to whom it had been specially ad- 
dressed, became excited and nervous. They 
however, filled their glasses oftener than was 
their usual wont, and grew more valiant after 
awhile. 
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Tracey chaunted the old song^ 

" Why, soldiers why, should we he melancholy hoys. 
Why, soldiers why, whose husiness 'tis to die." 

" Ah, that's all very well," said Simple, 
" but notwithstanding your song, I'll bet a 
five pound note that you'd exchange, and 
escape this trip, if you could." 

" I don't know why you should imagine 
that," replied Tracey. 

" Why in the first place, you funk at the 
hot climate, and in the next, you don't like 
the prickly heat." 

"Nor the red ants," chimed in O'Grady. 

" Nor the black snakes," said Marvel. 

" Nor the mosquitos," added Cayenne. 

" Well, I grant all that," said Tracey, " but 
I don't see that a soldier ought to shim 
either ants, snakes, cockroaches, or mos- 
quitos," 

"Well then," said Simple, " you are afi»id 
of the land crabs." 

" What do you mean by that observation," 
said Tracey, who was getting very tipsy. 

"What I say," replied Simple, who was 
also becoming screw'd. ' 
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^^ That I am afraid to go out with this 
draught to my regiment," enquired Trac^y, 
"is that it?" 

" I mean to say, you're afraid of the land 
erabs," returned Simple, who was getting 
more testy in his cups. 

"And I mean to say," replied Tracey, 
" that whoever says I am afraid of anything, 
is a liar." 

"Hallo," cried the president; "a stopper 
over all, gentlemen, if you please. I forbid 
this conversation to go any further." 

" By jove, it has gone far enough I think," 
said Shakelbow. " Young fellow, he added 
aside to Simple, who was sitting next him, 
had not you better leave the room ?'' 

" For what ?" enquired the juvenile. 

" Why you have been called a liar." 

" When ?" 

" Why now," replied Shakelbow, " get up 
man, come to my room at once — ^you must 
call him out." 

" CaU Tracey out?" said Simple, "why he's 
drunk, and so am I, 1 think, fori can hardly 
stand; here, give me your arm, old fellow," 

G 
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and Simple and Shakelbow left the room 
together. 

After their departure, a sort of constrained 
silence ensued for some minutes, only inter- 
rupted by Tracey, who having now become 
quarrelsome as well as tiresome, talked away 
for the whole party, and then began to sing. 

Young as Beresford was, he had already 
seen enough of life, to know that the present 
little bit of banter, must lead to disagreeable 
consequences, unless it was properly ar- 
ranged ; and, as at this period, there was a 
sort of duelling mania prevalent in the ser- 
vice^ Frank was not long left in doubt as to 
the result. 

Shakelbow returned in a few minutes, and 
gliding behind Ensign Traoey's chair, whis- 
pered a few words in his ear. 

" Want's what ?" enquired Tracey, " want's 
me to appoint a Mend, so that you may com- 
municate with him immediately. Damme, 
old feUow, why we are all friends here ; all 
soldiers are, or should be comrades, 

* Even tho' eDemies/ 

as Byron says, and so say I." 
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'^Feriiaps you'd better Tolimteer to act 
forhim," wUispeied Shakdbow to O'Brien, 
who was sittiiig next to Tracey. '^ You see 
he's screwy; get him to his room." 

f' With aU my heart," said O'Brien, *' come 
old fellow," he added to Tracey, " let's adjonm 
to my room, we must talk this matter oyer." 

" What* s the row," hiccnped Traoey. 

" Why Simple has called you out," replied 
O'Brien. 

"What have I done," enquired Tracey, 
stupidly. 

"Given him the lie, nothing more, and 
now you must give him a shot, so come away 
and let's talk it over.'* 

" Who have I given the lie to," enquired 
Tracey, getting more sober. 

" Why, to your old friend Simple." 

" Where ?" 

" Why here — just now, all the mess heard 
it." 

"Then I am sorry for it,", said Traoey, 
I'U beg his pardon." 

" liTonsense man, he has called you out, I 
tell you." 

"What me?" 
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" Yes, you." 

"Why he's my most particular Mend, 
we've known each other from childhood — 
were at school together ; send him here, I'll 
apologize immediately; I really would not 
offend him for the world," 

" Pooh, nonsense man, you can't speak to 
him now, except through your second. It 
would be quite irregular. Help me to get 
him out of the mess room as soon as you 
can," he added to Marvel. 

After Tracey and his friend had left the 
room, conversation languished ; no one spoke 
of the recent little affiEur, or referred to it in 
any way ; they never do in such cases, at 
least over the mess table, and very shortly 
the rest of the party broke up. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR A DUEL. 

Lieutenants O'Brien and Shakelbow, were 
types of a class of men very common in the 
service at that period. They were nnprin- 
cipled gamesters, and professed dnellists; 
something more perhaps of the former than 
the latter. For albeit, both had been under 
fire several times — still they eschew'd beinff 
,«mcii»b if p«<dbl., <md c^er a^ted tb« 
management of such affitirs than the principal 
part. 

Men of this sort, are never so happy as 
when they can bring the matter to the arbi* 
trament of the bullet ; and in place of trying, 
as is the duty of all seconds, to get up an ami* 
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cable arrangement if possible, these worthies 
evaded every hint that conld possibly lead to 
such a consummation ; consequently, they 
lived upon a terrible reputation of having 
seen more fatal duels than any other men in 
the regiment. This served their turn — ^as it 
gave them the name of ugly customers in the 
field, and their gaming defalcations, were 
rather submitted to, than approved or re- 
sented. 

Ensign Traoey and Lieutenant Simple were 
both located in the same gallery that Beres- 
ford's room was situated in, consequently, 
when Frank accompanied the Doctor to his 
apartment in order to take a cozey cigar, as 
agreed on, he found both these gentlemen 
and their seconds, busily engaged in the 
matter in hand. Their rooms were at 
either extremity, and the young gentlemen 
were seated, pen in hand, sending and re- 
ceiving properly worded missives, in the 
shape of pro and con notes, dictated by their 
pugnacious seconds, who stood over them for 
the purpose, and then carried the notes, re- 
ceived the answers, and so settled the busi- 
ness after the most approved fashion. 
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Both the principals had b^^ed to be al- 
lowed to have a perBonal mterview, so as to 
try and explain; but no, both seconds were 
inexorable. ^^ Quite iir^olar/' gentlemen, 
" and we should all get kicked out of the 
regiment," were the replies ; so that after a 
few exchanges (tf note paper, an exchange of 
shots was forced upon the principals. The 
next morning soon after day-break being the 
time agreed on, and the Links the place 
appointed. 

" We shall want your company to-morrow 
morning, old boy," said O'Brien to Dr. 
Goodfellow, on entering Beresford's room, in 
company with Shakelbow. ^ 

" I suppose so," said the Doctor, " whereas 
the place, ' upon the heath,' eh ?" 

^^Yes, the links, the same spot where 
Shuffelton and O'Connor settled their little 
matter last week. Daybreak the time." 

" Good," repUed the Doctor, " I'U be ac- 
cidentally passing that way." 

" Our young Mend here knows enough of 
such matters as not to blab, I suppose," said 
O'Brien. 
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" Quite," replied the Doctor, " he has been 
out himself. What say you Beresford," 
added Dr. Goodfellow, "will you bear me 
company. You shall be assistant, and carry 
the tool box.'^ 

" With pleasure," said Frank, for he felt 
anxious to be useM any how. 

" Let me see," said OTBrien; " I think I 
may as well borrow Tom Shuffelton's barking 
irons; they are regular saw handles, and 
sure to kill if held straight. These chaps 
are such simpletons, I suspect they never 
saw a pistol fired in earnest before; they 
can hardly hit a haystack, eh ?" 

" So much* the better," said the Doctor. 
" Why should you wish them to hit any- 
thing else ?" 

"Because I detest going out and doing 
nothing," returned O'Brien, " It's always a 
reproach. Fellows suspect a flash in the 
pan, or some humbug." 

" Not where you two gents are concerned," 
said the Doctor, " especially when you act 
as seconds." 

" Come, don't be personal Doctor," said 
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O'Brien. ^'I won't stand that from any 
man." 

" Don't attempt to bnlly me, Mr. OTBrien," 
replied the Doctor sharply, " I'm not afraid 
of yon. I'll meet you in a saw-pit with a 
lancet." 

O'Brien affected to laugh, for he knew 
the Doctor was as plucky as he was senti- 
mental, and soon afterwards, himself and 
brother second adjourned to Shuffelton's 
room, who was still under arrest. 

^^ Those two blackguards will perhaps cause 
the death of one of the simpletons, whom they 
have beguiled into a duel," said the Doctor, 
when they were gone. 

" Can nothing be done to prevent a meet- 
ing ?" enquired Beresford. 

" Not where two such fellows as those are 
the seconds," replied the Doctor. "The lie 
given and a blow taken, are rather awkward 
stumbling blocks in the way of arrangement, 
at all times. Nevertheless, with yonder 
ample lads, I could have prevented a duel 
easily. Come, fiU your glass, and hand me 
another cigar, I want to tell you about 

g2 
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Maria. The sweet, the darling Maria, ^ my 
beautiful, my own.' " 

Meantime, whilst the Doctor talked, and 
O'Brien, and his friend were paying a visit to 
Tom Shuflfelton, in order to ask the loan of 
his pistols, the two principals, with cigars 
in their mouths, sat uneasily at either end of 
the corridor, cogitating and « inly rumina- 
ting the morning's danger." Both were 
pretty well sober'd down ; but as they had 
been forbidden to communicate with each 
other, they remained moody and discontent, 
till their respective seconds, having got all 
ready for the field, bade them good night, and 
took leave. 

Before retiring however, it so happened 
that Tracey bethought him, that a turn in the 
corridor might do him good. It also happened 
that Simple felt a similar desire, and both 
met midway, and ran slap against each 
other. 

" Hallo, old chap," said Tracey, rubbing 
his forehead, " I hope I have not hurt you.'^ 

" Not much," said Simple. ^^ Only smash'd 
my nose, nothing more." 
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*' Come, I'm glad its no worse," said Tracey, 
" I would not willingly injure an old friend, 
especially as I am to shoot him to-morrow.'' 

" Thanke', Tracey, thanke'," returned his 
friend, "for my part, I don't know what 
this is all about. The only thing I can un- 
derstand in it is, that those two humbugs, 
our seconds, are determined to make us fight 
in the hope of making a step in the regi- 
ment." 

" Deuce take that Shakelbow," said Sim- 
ple, "what a ferocious fellow he is. He 
talks as fierce as Sir Lucius O'Trigger, in the 
play ; I'll be hanged, however, if I think 
there'd be much fight in him, if he was the 
principal — I wish he was. If we could only 
get up a fight between them, after ours 
comes off, I should be content. 

" By jove," said Tracey, " a thought strikes 
me. These chaps are evidently bent on 
mischief. I'll tell you how we can bafile 
them." 

"How?" 

"Why, when we are posted, and the word 
given, do you shoot at my second, and I'll 
shoot at yours." 
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" Capital,*' said Simple, " by jingo I'll do 
it. Ha, ha. Good night, old fellow, pleasant 
sport, eh? Quite accidental you know. Egad, 
well bag the brace ;" and the two jnyeniles 
greatly relieved by their project, went laugh- 
ing to their beds. 



TTzosEisTr — — ^'' 



CHAPTZS XT 



Xext TLonnngy or rather in tlie middle of the 
night, Beresford was aronsed by Moms 
stumbling aboot in his room, and then bat- 
tering away with flint and sled, in order to 
strikealig^ 

<< HiaUo," cried Frank, '* is that yon Mottis, 
why, what's the matter ?" 

'^ Fall a rising sir, &11 a rising without 
delay/' said Morris, who, haying ignited the 
candle, now appeared in heayy marching 
order. 

" Why what's to be done at this time of 
night my man/' said Frank^ rubbing his oyoS| 
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^' is the route come in the middle of the 
night, or what is the row ?" 

" Sure thin, did'nt yer honour look into 
the order book last evening when I brought 
it ye, before mess ?" 

"Not I, I forgot it;' 

" Sure thin, if ye had, ye'd have seen a 
punishment parade is ordered for four o'clock, 
and its almost that now. Everybody is pre- 
sent at a punishment parade, yer honour, so 
fall a rising without delay; there's the 
candle, I can't stop, as the men are falling in 
now in the square, and by the powers, there 
goes the bugle." 

" A punishment parade," exclaimed Frank, 
as he jumped out of bed, " and in the middle 
of the night too. I suppose then a man is 
about to be flogged, and they do the deed 
thus early, so as to get it over before the 
townsfolk are astir," It was even so ; when 
Frank descended and groped his way to the 
parade ground, he found the depdt assembled, 
the Sergeants with lanthoms in their hands, 
officers and every one in their proper places, 
"pioneers and all." 
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Presently the word was given, and a 
hollow square formed, in the middle of which 
stood a wooden triangle ; the Commanding 
officer also stood in the midst All was 
dark, cold, somber, ominous, and silent, 
save the ocean's roar, and the rushing of the 
wind. 

Presently, the Adjutant stept up, lowered 
his sword, and reported all present, officers 
and men, except the honouiable Tom Shuf- 
felton, who was still under arrest. 

"Eelieve Mr. Shuffelton, and order him 
to join his company, Mr. Drillhard," said the 
Commanding officer, "and now Seijeant- 
major bring forth the prisoner," then turning 
to the right side of the square, he gave the 
word — "Hundred and fifty-first, attention — 
fix bayonets — shoulder arms.'' 

Then came the reading of the sentence, 
for the especial edification of all and sundry, 
and the prisoner in particular. Then came 
the fastening up of hands, and fixing the 
imhappy culprit's feet upon the triangle. 
Then the drummers took their place on the 
left, and the Doctor on the right; a very 
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small fifer also attending with a tin can full 
of water, and several Sergeants standing with 
lanthoms, to give light to do the deed by. 
Then the big drummer, a burly fellow, his 
body bare from the waist upwards, motionless 
as a statue — cat in hand, awaited the word of 
command, a stalwart Sergeant standing over 
him, also armed with a cat. Meantime the 
prisoner is stretched out, like a spread eagle, 
a couple of irons have encircled his ancles, a 
couple of ditto his wrists, his bare back 
shining in the candle light. 

He is a dark visaged, down-looking athletic 
fellow, an out and out bad one. One, on 
whom all sorts of minor punishments have 
been tried in vain, and now he has come to 
the lash. 

We flog for crimes that the French shoot 
their men for ; consequently in the latter ser- 
vice this rascal would have been awaiting the 
fusillade. He shows the white of his eye like 
a vicious horse, as he tries to get a gUmpse 
of one who would be his best friend, but whom 
he hates, because he is in authority — ^his 
Commanding officer. liTay, in that square of 
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armed men, there is not one perhaps, who 
pities his degradation or considers him 
harshly used. 

There are some ruffians, so hardened, so 
depraved, that nothing but what touches 
them through their feelings, touches them 
at all. Few officers can be the advocates for 
corporal punishment: it is horrible, disgust- 
ing, degrading. But there are brutes so 
depraved, that the lash seems their especial 
privilege. 

This fellow, in later times, would have 
been handed over to the civil power ; at this 
period, the military punished their own of- 
fenders. The culprit, as he stood extended 
for a few moments previous to his punish- 
ment, had that in his countenance, which 
seemed to defy the law — a defiant grin. 
" D — ye all," he said, " curse ye, from this 
beggarly drum boy, to the Commanding 
officer. I wish you all in flames.'' 

Meantime, the Sergeant-major stands on 
the left;, his eye is on the Commanding officer^ 
awaiting the signal — a nod gives it. 

The strong arm of the drummer gives the 
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cat a flourish, and it descends with a dull, 
heavy sound* Hallo, what a change ; what 
a look of astonishment, horror and surprise 
is displayed in the fellow's &ce. His curses 
are cut short — ^his teeth dose — ^his eyes seem 
ready to start from his head. 

One, — cries the recording drummer, mark- 
ing the cuts as they fall ; 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The 
fellow has stood firm up to sbc ; a cruel rascal 
is always a coward. Beresford had heard this 
man's crime read aloud, and he was not sur- 
prised when, after bearing the pain up to this 
moment, he rent the air with a roar of agony. 
As 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 were laid on, twelve 
purple marks shew'd the dreadful nature of 
the implement, and the strength of the in- 
flictor. 

Twelve, IVe received twelve. Major, 
pardon me — ^release me — ^take me down — 13, 
14, 16, 16, 17, 18, — on go the strokes, — no 
pause, no intermission. The barrack square 
echoes with the culprit's shrieks ; 50 are 
marked down, and still he cries for pardon 
at every stroke. Water, water, give me 
water. The small fifer lifts the can to his 
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mouth ; liiere is a pause for that, and the 
Doctor's finger is on his pulse. The lash 
£Gdls again — ^shriek upon shriek; then his 
head Mis forward, and his body, which has 
bounded at every stroke, now seems to hang 
powerless on the triangle. The Doctor puts 
his finger on the wrist again, but says not a 
word, and again the lash descends. It is a 
sham. Suddenly the culprit springs up with 
a bound and a roar, almost upsetting the 
triangle to which he is fastened. ^^ Major, 
one word, only one, Fve something to tell." 

The Commanding officer holds up his 
finger, and the fiogger pauses. ^^ Horrigan," 
says the Major, ^^ I feel surprised that you 
should ask me to remit one stroke of your 
punishment, your crime is great, take it like 



a man/' 



" O, this once, this once forgive me," cries 
the culprit. 

" Were I to do so, every man that has 
been punished, and punished for lighter 
crimes too, would be justified in saying he 
had been unjustly used." 

^' 0, you've sentenced me to more than I 
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can bear — mortal maa cannot bear more ; I 
shall die." 

^^ Yet IVe seen men take a thousand, and 
not utter a single cry. I did not sentence 
you to a single lash ; it was the sentence of 
the court which tried you. Three hundred 
lashes, and you richly deserve every lash. 
Sergeant-major, proceed with the punish- 
ment.'' 

The sight was a horrible one ; the culprit's 
back was one mass of blood, and the strokes 
now inflicted, fell upon the lacerated flesh 
and muscles, whilst small pieces of skin flew 
from the whip, and blood was sprinkled 
around at every stroke. 

It seemed to one who had not before wit- 
nessed a similar punishment, that the man 
must die under the infliction. Meantime the 
culprit now changed his note, and in place 
of entreaties and promises of amendment, he 
uttered curses, ^ both loud and deep.' At 
length, when a hundred and fifty had been 
counted, he once more fell forward, and lay 
helpless upon the triangle. 

This time, the Doctor signalled for the 
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operator to cease. The culprit had really 
fainted. The Major felt relieved, so did all. 
"Take him down," he said, " I forgive him the 
remainder," and the wretch being released, 
lay stretched upon his great coat on the 
groimd, the Doctor kneeling beside him, and 
applying restoratives. Presently he re- 
covered, sat up, and looked around. " Curse 
ye all," he said. " I wish I may die, that 
you may be hanged." 

" Shall I tie him up again, sir ?" enquired 
the Sergeant-major. 

" Is he in a state to receive the remainder 
of his sentence, Doctor ?" enquired the Com- 
manding officer. 

"He is." 

"Shall I tie him up again, sir?'' once 
more enquired the Sergeant-major. 

" No," said the Major, " I remit the re- 
mainder of the punishment. Take him 
away." 

" D — ye, tie me up again,'' cried the ruf- 
fian, who now felt himself safe ; " I'd rather 
take the rest, than owe you a favour. I'll 
take my whole sentence, I say. Tie me up 
and be hanged to you all." 
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** Parade, — ^Attention," cried the Major. 
" Wheel back into line ; the line will advance 
and break into open column of sub-divisions. 
Eight-in front." 

Up strikes the band, suddenly in the night 
as it seemed, for that Scottish morning in 
December, is almost as dark as midnight, and 
a driving sleet is descending. The barrack 
gates are thrown open, the guard turns out as 
the depdt passes. Down the Castle-hill they 
tramp. ^* Slope arms," cries the commander. 
Through the streets they go — such a din — 
such a banging of the big drum — such a 
braying and booming of trumpet and trom- 
bone, and other wind instruments, and clash 
of cymbals, and jingling of bells. Then the 
rolling, reverberating brass drums, and the 
wry neck'd fife take it up. Sleepers are 
awaken'd by this midnight march, and out 
into the open country goes the depdt. Away, 
away they go in heavy marching order, 
across the long waste moor beyond the town. 

After some distance has been achieved, 
the Major calls a halt upon the heath. Order 
axms — unfix bayonets — stand at ease. Then, 
as the first streaks of dawn begin to lace the 
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severing clouds, the regiment is again called 
to attention, and marched back, thus ending 
a punishment parade, and — a march out — 
in the early dawn. 
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take notioe, it's not at twelve paoes distance, 
that I'm standing now." 

"That's my business," said Shakelbow, 
" I'm responsible for placing you properly.'' 

" I might object." 

" Then, I should decline acting for you." 

" Well, go a-head ; hand the pistol." 

Shakelbow gave it into his Mend's hand, 
and explained it's qualities as he did so. — 
"Bring it up easily from the thigh," he 
said, when you hear the word — one, and 
by the time three is uttered, it will cover 
your adversary. Be cool and you must hit 
him." 

" Much obliged," said Simple, " the more 
so as I am quite unused to pistol practice, 
and might fire wide." 

"All right," said Shakelbow. "Now 
mind the signal : it is I repeat, one, two, 
three ; I myself wiU give it. You are not 
to fire till you hear the word — ^three. Be 
steady, I shall withdraw but a few paces." 

The other second having meanwhile given 
his instrument and instructions, the op- 
ponents stood opposite to each other, pistols 
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pointing downwards, all ready, the Doctor 
and Beresford sitting on a sand hill on the 
look out at some distance. 

^* One — two — ^three," shouted Shakelbow, 
a deliberate pause being given between each 
numeral. 

Ko sooner said than done. Bang, bang, 
went the pistols ; and both seconds jumped 
aside with wonderM agility. 

"What the deuce is your principal at," 
roared O'Brien. '* Why his bullet has ab- 
solutely grazed my cheek." 

"And what the fiend is your man at,'* 
roared Shakelbow. " Here's a hole slap 
through the crown of my hat." 

"Deuce take it all, young gentlemen," 
said the seconds advancing ; " Why you are 
not fit to be trusted with fire-arms. You'll 
do some terrible mischief some day. You 
have nearly shot us both." 

" Bless me," said Simple, " How singu- 
lar, I am sure I followed your instructions." 

"I suppose you shut your eyes then," 
said Shakelbow, " when you fired." 

" Possibly. Is my opponent satisfied : an 
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exchange of shots is perhaps as much as he 
requires." 

" Exchange of shots," exclaimed O'Brien. 
"You have made no exchange at all. You 
have narrowly missed killing us both." 

"Better luck next time," said Tracey. 
"I suppose you mean us to have another 
shot then." 

"Certainly," said Shakelbow, "and this 
time at each other if you please. Keep your 
eyes open and mind what you are about." 

" I will if I can," said Tracey, as he ob- 
served his opponent was again ready; his 
own pistol being recharged and handed to 
him. 

The seconds again withdrew some paces 
on either hand. This time a little more in 
the rear, and Shakelbow again gave the 
signal — " one, two, three." 

At the last word, both the youngsters 
again stuck to their text, and down went 
both the seconds flat on their faces, to avoid 
the shots they saw in a moment must come 
their way. 

The Doctor absolutely roared with laugh- 
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ter, as the seconds jumped to their feet, 
the bullets having whistled over their heads. 
^^ Am I wanted ?" he called out as loud as he 
could bawl. 

" No, no," replied Shakelbow. 

"Shall we have another exchange of 
shots," enquired Lieutenant Simple, as he 
saw the seconds approaching each other look- 
ing rather queer. 

" No, no," replied O'Brien. " The affair 
has gone quite far enough, Mr. Shakelbow ; 
if your principal is satisfied, I think I can 
answer for mine." 

"All right, as far as I am concerned," 
said Tracey. "If you think enough has 
been done well and good, if not load away." 

"By no means," said O'Brien, as he re- 
ceived the pistols and put them up. " Two 
shots a piece ought to satisfy any reasonable 
person. Of course this matter being now 
ended, will not be again referred to." 

" Of course not," replied both the princi- 
pals as they shook hands, and walked off 
towards the barracks one way ; whilst the 
seconds, looking exceedingly irate and chop- 
fellen, walked off the other. The Doctor 
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and our hero turaing at the same time and 
following the latter ; the Doctor still laugh- 
ing and singing snatches of an old sporting 
song, to the great annoyance of the two 
Mends,— 

" They took aim at a couple of sparrows, 

That were flying off to shirk us, 
And hit a sand man's donkey, 
That was trotting by the circus. 

Sing, — Bow, wow, wow." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE ORDERS READ UPON PARADE. 

To a person unconversant with military life, 
it would seem that a good deal of business 
had been got through in a short time. The 
morning was not far advanced, and yet a 
flogging match, a short march out, and a 
duel had been perpetrated — and all before 
breakfast ; some part of the business being 
done, as we have seen, whilst the inhabi- 
tants of the town were buried in their first 
slumber. The parade that morning was 
without drill ; a rare oircumstanoe, for Major 
Topsawyer loved driU as he loved his daily 
bread. After going down the ranks, front 
and rear, looking every man over as if he 
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wished to observe whether the regimental 
tailor had omitted a stitch in a seam of a 
coat, — ^pulling one fellow's cap a little more 
over his nose, shoving another's pack a trifle 
higher up on his shoulder,— swearing great 
guns at one of the non-commissioned officers, 
because Sandy Frazer's whisker was the 
thousandth part of a fraction lower than 
the regulation tip of the ear ; for in those 
days, chin scraping and hair cutting were 
carried to a most awftd point of rigidity. 
Hair powder had exploded, but pipeclay, 
button stick, and black ball remained in fiiU 
force. Nay, a hair too much on a man's 
head, or a face that , had not been scarified 
and soap tortured, till not a vestige of a 
stubble remained, was considered a greater 
crime than either drunkenness or neglect of 
duty. It was absolutely awful, if an In- 
specting-general could spy a side lock or an 
uncUpped whisker. A face aU shiniug with 
soap, and full of excoriations from razor drub- 
bing, was almost a letter of introduction of 
itself. 

The Major's own chin always seemed " new 
reaped." It shone like a stubble land at 
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harvest home^ and being a dark man with a 
thick beard, it had a deep blue tinge, as if 
stained with indigo. 

After rowing Sandy Frazer, the Com- 
mandant once more ordered the companies 
to form a hollow square, and desired the Ad- 
jutant to order the honourable Tom Shuffel- 
ton to fall out, take the order book, and read 
an order he had written the day before. 

The honourable Tom looked somewhat an- 
noyed, as he took the orderly book in his 
hand, and as he read through the orders of 
the day, and then came upon a few obser- 
vations contained in a slight article, penned 
for the especial benefit of himself, he did not 
like it at all. However, as it is customary 
sometimes to read the orders to the men on 
parade, there was no help for it, and he ac- 
cordingly found himself blundering over the 

following BEPBIHANB : 

" The Commanding Officer is exceedingly 
sorry to observe that some of the officers of 
the 151st, have been in the habit of disturb- 
ing the quiet of the streets at night by 
shrieking, yelling, and making all sorts of 
disgusting and horrible noises, to the great 

h2 
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discomfort of the more peaceful inhabitants, 
and their own disgrace. A gentlemanly and 
orderly bearing iTthe pubKc streets, is as 
essential in an officer, as propriety of conduct 
and respectful behaviottr in a private. 

" To smash windows, beat watchmen, 
change the signs of pubUc houses, place 
squibs and crackers in the post office, nail 
whole packs of cards to the doors ' of the in- 
habitants, decapitate images, and dance the 
sword dance, or the highland fling in the 
middle of the street, for the amusement of a 
drunken rabble, are by no means commend- 
able accomplishments ; and whilst such prac- 
tices are in vogue, the Commanding officer 
feels that he cannot punish the offences of 
the privates with sufficient severity, unless 
he visits the delinquencies of the officers 
with equal rigour. The Commanding officer 
therefore begs it to be distinctly understood, 
that any excesses of the sort will in future 
render the parties liable to be brought to 
court martial, for conduct unbecoming officers 
and gentlemen." 

Tom Shuffelton felt horribly disgusted, and 
a trifle chap-fallen, as he shut the book with 
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a slap, and felt that his anstoeratic feelmgs 
had received a regular backhander ; and, as 
he had been in truth, the promoter of rows 
and riots ever since he joined, aud as he con- 
sidered himself too high bom to be ^ pro- 
pertied' in that kind of fashion, for the be- 
nefit of the service, as he said, the hit was 
all the harder. And he vowed, in his own 
mind, that if ever he rose in rank, which he 
quickly intended to do, if money and interest 
could shove him on, to repay the Major by a 
receipt in full. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



DEPARTURE. 

The draught of men and ofiBicers departed as 
ordered, to an honr. They sailed in a small 
smack ; crowded it was from stem to stem. 
The men and ofiBicers stood on the deck, as 
the little craft crept along the quay, and then 
breasting the rolling seas, it bounded out 
over wave and before the wind, as if swung 
by some mighty lever across the bar. 

The dep6t band played them down to the 
ship^s side, giving them, first the grand old 
march of the corps, and then the customary 
lament of " The GirPs we leave behind us." 
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Since those days, recent as they are, great 
changes have taken place for the better, in 
regard to the treatment of the soldier. 
liTeither officer or man, except those specially 
&youred, in the olden time, had much con- 
sideration. It was go, and forth they went ; 
but how they went or how accommodated to 
go, was another matter. 

History records the disasters, the failures, 
the wholesale sacrifice of the men of many 
expeditions — ^History records too the splendid 
appearance of regiments enranked for service 
upon our shores, and then embarked in crazy 
transports, and either drowned on the voyage 
or wholly annihilated when they arrived, 
through mismanagement and utter contempt 
of all care, provision and forethought. 

But the smaller items of such accoxmts, 
the follies, wickedness, the absolute insanity 
of those in official situations, — the terrible 
disregard of life and treasure ; even the little 
"peccadilloes" the winked at destruction 
and deterioration of necessaries provided for 
the soldier. The cheateries and villanies of 
army contractors are only known to that 
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small remnant of men who still survive the 
days of Walcheren, and half a hundred afiSsdrs 
beide,. 

The Templars of old — ^the knightly Cru- 
saders of all armS; march'd, fought and died 
in tiie heavy armour of their day ; umniti- 
gated to meet the exigencies of climate, toil 
and service. They died smothered, choked, 
broiled amidst the sands of the desert; in 
chain mail, surcoat, helm and crest and pano- 
ply horse and man* '^ Horrid in arms/' as 
they were described by a monk of the time, 
'' magmficent in famiture, gallant in bearing, 
devoted in heart; whole multitudes sank 
and died without striking a blow — Skilled by 
their harness alone." Later days could teU 
many and many a similar tale of mismanage- 
ment and folly. 

In the days of George the Third, the 
Dragoons were sent to the West Indies, just 
as they paraded in Hyde Park — ^helmets, 
coats, leather breeches, heavy boots did their 
business in no time. Nay, some of the very 
few who came back to tell the tale, were seen 
almost to weep as they described the fine 
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fellows stalking about, lying about, marching, 
toiling, dying, all day long-bathed in per- 
spiration, breathless, overwhelmed, strapped 
up in cross-belts, their lower limbs encased 
in thick leathers made so tight that without 
assistance they could not even get into them 
— ^their heads too, encased in heavy helmets 
surmoimted with bear skin crests, which 
would absolutely make a man sweat to look 
at during a hot day here in England. 

for a Times^ correspondent in those days 
to show up the fellow who accepted a con- 
tract for soldier's bedding, and filled them 
with mangy cow hair, meant for the manu- 
facture of bad mortar ; and rode about for 
years after in a carriage and four, acquired 
by the produce of that and other army job- 
beries. 



The whole story of the period ; its expe- 
ditions, its wars, its battles fought, followed 
and won by our gallant Islanders in the pur- 
suit of high deeds — ^under difficulties made 
at home — ^is indeed terrible to think of. 

When Frank Beresford took leave of a 
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gallant old General, his relative, one morn- 
ing at the Senior United Service, "Good 
luck to you my lad," said the old soldier, 
" you have entered a service in which there 
are more kicks than hal^ence. An empty 
sleeve, a cork leg, no liver, little stomach 
left, and a silver plate over a vacant place in 
my head-piece, ' show the kicks I have re- 
ceived." 

" And the half-pence?" enquired his young 
relative. 

"Ah well, perhaps I have lived to get 
some of them too. But believe me, a man 
must live through a good deal to do that ; 
under a burning sun, perhaps, or on an ice- 
berg. I have collected a few half-pence 
certainly, but rather late to enjoy them. 
^N'importe,' as Byron has it, I've spent my 
time not so unpleasantly. Go thou and do 
likewise." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



MISTRESS MAC FARLANE'S PARTY. 

• 

The honourable Tom Shuffelton ought to 
have gone out with this draught, but he es- 
caped it by a post ; he stood on the roster 
amongst the Lieutenants wanted ; but a letter 
arrived from the Horse Guards appointing 
him extra Aide-de-Camp to his second cousin 
by the mother's side, old General Gallimau- 
fray, then commanding the northern district. 
Doubtless some friendly correspondent had 
giyen the hint to take Le o£ Tom, and a« 
Tom walked back with the few who remained, 
and who had been to see their comrades off, 
whistling as he went and smoking a splendid 
Hayannah, which by the way left a most de-. 
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licious flavour of exquisite tobacco, seldom 
smelt in that region of tar and shipping, 
whale blubber and train oil. - 

This drain upon the dep6t, for the time 
being, left but few at mess, and as the most 
lively and larking amongst the juveniles had 
departed, the party was comparatively a most 
quiet and orderly one. The Doctor, the 
Adjutant, some Subs., a Captain, and the 
hero of this narrative being the only ones at 
mess. The matrimonials keeping always 
aloof, exclusive and pretty particular. 

Howbeit, as several officers were expected 
soon to join, some from leave and some 
newly appointed, the winter campaign was 
looked forward to with expectation; more 
especially as invitations began now to drop 
in. 

The officers indeed soon began to find 
themselves favourites, especially the Doctor, 
who somehow or other, contrived to get him- 
self invited out to dinners, dances, and tea 
parties every night of his life. 

The weather became even more severe; 
snow fell for weeks, the country seemed 
bound down with ice, and as Christmas-tide 
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approached, a very oosey winter scene of fes- 
tiyities was anticipated. 

The Scotch are the most hospitable nation 
in the world. They know too how to do 
the thing as it ought to be done, and when 
they invite their Mends, they give their all. 
Snch roistering dinners, such a welcome, 
such profusion of every thing, is nowhere 
better exhibited. But the Scotch are also 
proud and particular ; a good introduction is 
consequently necessary, ere a stranger can 
get intimately acquainted. What pleasure 
i^metimes to get a helter skelter ride over 
the snow-clad country, to gaze upon the 
Scottish hills in the distance ; then the gallop 
through pine forests, every tramp echoing as 
the black cock rose with a rush in the hollow 
woods. 

" The horses' hoof tread seeming too rude. 
So stilly was the soHtude." 

The sober, quiet natives could hardly un- 
derstand such galloping and scrambling. 
" Native, and to the manner bom," they had 
but small idea of an Englishman's enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of every Scottish scene 
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beheld for the first time, and that too in 
a season of clear winter weather; the air 
so fresh, the view so vast, the snow white 
and glittering as a twelfth-night cake from 
Gimter's. From the tops of some of the 
neighbourly hills, one saw seas of undula- 
ting mountains, far as the eye could reach ; 
perhaps a highland tarn suddenly revealed 
in the deeper solitude, its margin surrounded 
by woods, all so silent, so still, absolutely 
startling the spectator as he stood and gazed. 

Then again, the road would lead along the 
margin of some river, with forest trees down 
to the water's edge, and through a country 
like Paradise, bound up in snow. Burns and 
Scott breathed and lived in song and story 
at every step. 

The somber, precise, taciturn Scotch laird, 
would open his eyes, as the Englisher spoke 
in raptures of the land he found himself 
travelling in ; but his eyes twinkled too with 
pleasure as he listened to the praise of the 
land of the Gael — ^the land of mountain glen 
and torrent — and found it really and truly 
appreciated by the stranger. 

^^ If I did not see the hills once in the year, 
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I think I should die," said Sir Walter. 
One can easily realize the feeling without 
being bom a Soot. Nay, we become High- 
landers in the Highlands, and so fascinated 
with craigs, hanging forests, and thunder 
battered hills, that all that is tamer and more 
cultivated, seems flat and stale. 

" The heather that blooms over us when 
living, shall cover us when dead." 

The Highlander can hardly die happy un- 
less he feels this. 

" Come and take a ride with us to-morrow 
Baillie.Mac Farlane," said Marvel, (at a 
dinner party given by that worthy magis- 
trate to the officers of the dep6t) " we're going 
to Skenedhu House." 

^^ Eh, gad be here," exclaimed the Baillie. 
^^ What me lad, me going to Skenedhu in 
sic weather; why there's ne'er a carriage 
could get there for the deep snow." 

^^A horseback, ye cookoo, a horseback. 
We never excursionise in vehicular con- 
veyance." 

" On horseback, and at my years ; eh sirs, 
but are ye really ganging to see Skenedhu ; 
gad be here, Skenedhu's na muokle given to 
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iiivitiiig meeletary folks; indeed he's na 
iiiuoklo given to inviting any one ava. Bo 
yo'r ganging to visit Skenedhn, and how 
juuy did ye get the invitation ?" 

**Why our Mend here, Beresford, has 
brought a lot of invitations, and amongst 
others, one for the Laird of Skenedhu." 

^^ And &a whom did ye get the invitation, 
Mister Beresford/'. enquired the Baillie's 

wife, 

" From a relative of my own," he replied, 
^^ an old Indian, just returned to England, 
with a heavy purse and no liver. When I 
informed him I was coming north, he gave 
me a letter to his old Mend, whom he had not 
seen since he was in the East, thirty years 
back." 

"Weel, weel, depend on*t ye'll no get 
within his doors. Skenedhu is a miser, has 
lived alone almost &r many years, and has 
lately taken a young wife. Hout, but he's 
a queer man, they call him the philosopher, 
and his house is barred up like a jail, I've 
heard say." 

" Your • account," returned Beresford, 
^^ has made me the more resolved to try and 
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enter his doors. It seems a ease of Doubt- 
ing Castle and Giant Despair." 

" Weel, wed," returned Mrs. Mac Farlane, 
^' ye may try, but ye'll never make it out. 
Machonochie," she continued, addressing one 
of her guests, " what do ye ken O'Skenedhu?' 

Baillie Machonochie, was a tall gentleman, 
six feet four, very thin, and with a stutter so 
terrible, that when he spoke he seemed con- 
vulsed almost, and then the words rushed 
out as if quarrelling for utterance. 

" No-no-no-not — not mu-mu-mu-mu-ch, 
Mrs. Mac Far-lane, no-no-no one d-d-d-d-d no 
one does. He-he-he's a d*d-d-d-dreadful, 
m-miser, Mrs. Mac Far-lane, a-and qu-quite 
da-da-da-angerous, he's so fell. The-the 
there's only only o-o-one p-person h-has 
b-been invited within his doors, Mrs. Mac- 
Far-lane for m-m-many years, and l-t-that is 
an officer of-of-of-of this gentleman's regi- 
ment, stationed at Gu-gu-GuU Bock Castle." 

" An officer," exclaimed Mrs. Mac Farlane, 
^^ eh sir, Skenedhu admit an officer into his 
house, eh, but that's too good." 

" Puir Leddy Blanche," said the Baillie, 
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^^ she's muckle to be pitied, sick a life as she 
must ha led with yon dredM mon. Eh sir, 
just to think that Skenedhu should have 
invited this officer." 

" He is stationed near his residence I be- 
lieve/' said Major Topsawyer, "at Gull 
Bock, a terrible station in winter, bad enough 
at any time I believe." 

« The oflacer in question is a yery extra- 
ordinary cheil, Major Topsawyer, is he not," 
enquired Mistress Mac Farlane. 

" Eeally madam, I have never seen him 
since I joined this dep6t," replied the Major. 
" The party he commaads, marched from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed to Gull Bock, as the 
depot marched here. I have certainly heard 
of him as a very peculiar person.*' 

" Is there not some story connected with 
him ?" enquired another of the guests. " I 
think I heard of something when your dep6t 
was at Berwick." 

" Upon my word I cannot say," returned 
the Major. "liTothing to his discredit I 
trust." 

" Bailie Machonochie," said Mrs. Mac Far- 
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lane, ^^ ye heard something at Berwick re- 
garding this young man, what was it, eh 
Baillie ?' 

" Up-upon my word I can't exactly s-s-s- 
s-say now. It-it-it w-was so-so-something 
about a "W-w-will." 

"A what r 

" AW-w-w-w-w-w-will," stuttered Macho- 
nochie, his features becoming distorted to 
agony by the e£Ebrt he was making. 

^^ Gtad be here, what does Machonochie 
mean," exclaimed Mrs. Mac Farlane. 

" A "W-w-w-will, Mistress Mac Farlane, 
a Will." 

" 0, a Will, eh ?" 

" Yes, a-a Will, and a T-t-t-t-Title suc- 
ceeded to and 1-1-1-lost." 

« A title, lost a title ?" 

" Yes, s-s-so it is said, a W-w-will was 
found wh-ich disinherited him — es-es-es-es- 
tates; all ev-every thing went, Mrs. Mac 
Far-lane. 

Beresford had heard something of a strange 
story connected with the Officer in question — 
a story however which redounded to his 
credit, and which, together with an account 

I 
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of his singula^' character and eccentricities, 
made him desirous of seeing and becoming 
acquainted with the man. He was said to 
be the son of a nobleman, whose family was 
of great antiquity, owning large domains in 
England, Ireland and Scotland. His sire, a 
recluse, and his mother deceased when he 
was bom, he had been an alien from home. 
Sent to school abroad, he had early joined a 
cavalry regiment in India. Almost at the 
moment before a desperate charge, in one of 
the hot battles of that hot clime, a letter 
reached his hand announcing the intended 
marriage of his sire to a lady of great beauty, 
but young enough to be his daughter. Not 
long after the receipt of this first epistle, a 
second reached him. This latter communi- 
cation was from an attorney in London ; it 
announced his father's demise, soon after the 
marriage in question had taken place, and 
consequently hailed him as sole inheritor of 
a title and wide domains. 

The young nobleman, who had indeed rid- 
den into that battle a poor and landless youth, 
returned from it richly endowed, and was 
hailed by his brothers in arms as the Earl of 
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Moidake. Such indeed was something of 
the singular story of the youth referred to 
by Mistress Mac Farlane ; and whom, as I 
shall have to describe in a subsequent page 
of this narrative, I shall not now further 
mention. 

The Baillie's dinner party was extended 
into an evening ditto, for the ^^ young ones," 
as Mrs. Mac Farlane worded it. ^' I have 
asked some nice young leddies, Major, for 
your lads," said the old lady, " Eh, Major, 
we were young once ourselves ; ye'll be 
taking a hand at cards, eh ? Come, let us 
just set tiie piano ganging, and the lads and 
lasses spinning, and then ye shall tackle the 
BaiUie in a rubber. Troth, and there's the 
Laird of Balwhinnie, and old General Halli- 
but, and Mistress Machonochie, and there's 
Machonochie himself — eh Machonochie, ye 
man, just be master o' ceremonies to nicht 
man. Come, gie's a sang," the ladie cried, 
" gie's Tulloch-gorum. Hout ha', set them 
spinning, set them spinning," 

" Vera good, M-m*mistress Mac Far-lane, 
vera good, I-I-I-m pla-pla-pla-ace them." 
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Such a master of ceremonies, and such a 
hostess, were seldom seen. Yet both were 
zealous, kind and hospitable. The show of 
young ladies too was good, and as every 
thing connected with the Baillie's house and 
all appertaining were so essentially national, 
and so old in style, as to appear to belong 
almost to a former age, it was all the more 
pleasant. 

Mrs. Mac Farlane, like her civic spouse, 
was quite a character, and the two together 
would have afforded subject for the descriptive 
pen of Sir Walter, — Not Nichal Jarvie in the 
Saut market, would have rivalled them. The 
Baillie so staid, so sober, so precise, that no 
word seemed unweighed, no movement un- 
considered. The wife bustling, loquacious, 
curious, and excitable, served like a flapper 
to her spouse— continually undoing the effect 
his soberness and look of infinite wisdom 
laboured to effect. 

Their dwelling, situate at the end of an 
alley and approached by iron gates from 
the street, was as curious as its inmates; 
pictures, furniture, &c., having belonged to 
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a succession of respectable well-to-do mer- 
chants of the old gentleman's kith and kin, 
for many generations. 

Mistress Mac Farlane was a professed 
match maker, — she absolutely recommended 
her younger guests to each other in the 
most open way, appealing to their relatives 
even, if present, so as to set off the advan- 
tages of a match, and strange to say, her 
success in these endeavours was very great. 

" Captain Plume, come awa' here, I must 
just introduce you to a very nice girl, a 
great favourite of mine, ye ken. The Laird 
of Stranghold's daughter — ye maun dance 
wi' her Captain, for I have made up my mind 
she is just the girl to suit ye. Gude family, 
Captain, only child, mind ye. Troth ye'll 
get — Stranghold and a clear five hundred a 
year. Better that than soldiering, eh ? come 
awa\ She's quite taken wi' ye." And then 
the old lady would glide off across the room 
to the lady, and give the Captain (whom she 
had never seen before that night) such a 
glorious character, affirming that he had 
particularly requested an introduction, and 
was smitten at first sight. 
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'^Mr. Easy, ye maun just dance wi' 
Phemie Gtahanu Eh, bnt she is na a 
tocherless lass, ara'. She's been asking me 
abont ye, ye ken. Jnst the lass to suit ye, 
come let me introduce ye.'* 

With such a Mistress Harmony, the even- 
fag's amnsemente, tim>ve apacef especially 
as the old lady had a story or anecdote con^ 
nected with some of those intimates, who 
happened to be present. 

" Mistress Finnic Mackie, yeVe been los- 
ing, eh?' 

^^ Troth hae I, Mistress Mac Farlane. The 
Baillie's no' fit to play; he's losing his 
memory; I winna take him for a partner 
again ; he's growing anld." 

"A het temper sirs, a het temper, has 
Mistress Finnic Mackie," said the Baillie's 
wife aside to Major Topsawyer : " did ye 
ever hear o' the loss o' her wig : ye ken^ she 
sent it to be dressed for the night, and the 
ftile body of a lad drop'd it in the street, so, 
ye ken, he went slick to the crier and had 
it cried all over the town. And the anld 
leddy going to the window, to see what was 
ado, hears the fellow drumming away upon 
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the town drum, and crying her ain wig ; my 
certie, but, she was terrible that morning, 
and when the lad came back, she opened the 
street door herself, and smacked him down 
fiat as a pancake.^' — ^Ha, ha, ha. 

" And how have they been treating ye, 
Mistress Mac Gregor?" 

" Very badly, Mistress Mac Farlane, very 
badly, I have lost a saxpence.'^ 

" Sorry for that, Mistress Mao Gregor." 

^^I hate losing at cards, Mistress Mac 
Farlane.'* 

."But you like to win, Mistress Mac 
Gregor, eh ?" 

" Of course I do." 

^* A vera stingy person that. Major Top- 
sawyer," said the Baillie's wife aside to the 
Major, " rich, but vera mean. Did ye ever 
hear the story of her journey frae Dundee ?" 

" Never." 

"Why ye ken, her gude man was taken 
sa badly that he was ordered by the Doctor 
to go south ; so ye ken, Mistress Mac Gregor 
took wi' her a large quantity of bacon, hams, 
preserves, dried fish, and a' that, for the 
winter. But it so happened that her gud$ 
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man died there, soon after he arrived ; so 
what does Mistress Mac Gregor do, think 
ye, but just, to save carriage as she had to 
bring the body home, but just claps the 
bacon, hams, and the jams and jellies a' into 
the hearse wi' the corpse. Eh ? sirs but was 
na that clever ?" 

^^ A capital plan, Mrs. Mac Farlane, most 
ingeniously devised, and does great credit to 
her economical ideas,'* returned Major Top- 
sawyer, laughing. 

" Fa's, doutin' it. Major, fe's, doutin* it ; 
but ye see, not one o' her relations would 
touch anything in the house for months after- 
wards; she gied an evening party, some 
months after, and every body turned sick at 
sight o' the jams, jellies, and bacon and 
hams." 

Dancing and cards were kept up to a late 
hour at the Baillie's, and then a most 
elaborate supper followed, not a supper of 
Blanc Manger^ jellies and tarts, but a sub- 
stantial feast, consisting of hot joints, game, 
and steaks, currys, ragouts, and their accom- 
paniments, to which the company did ample 
justice ; then came speeches, complimentary 
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to the newly arrived military, delivered in 
quaint language, and with hearty good will ; 
and then followed other toasts complimentary 
to each other, and then came a regular set 
in with the whisky toddy, and then as the 
national gravity of the Scottish character 
unbent, under the influence of the hour and 
the good fellowship, then came what Falstaff 
terms, 

" The sweet o' the night." 



" The storm without might roar and rustle. 
They did na mind the storm a whustle." 

" Machonochie, ye daft chiel, give us a 
sang,'' cried Duncan Eraser, the Laird of 
Spilloorcraig, and therefore, like all other 
Lairds or Land-owners, called by the name 
of his place. 

" S-S-Spilloorcraig," cried Machonochie. 
" I-I'm no' m-more d-d-daft than-th-an 
ye-'re sel," 

" Sing then, ye wise-like chiel," returned 
the Laird. 

Machonochie, like other incorrigible stut* 
terers, could sing like a nightingale without 
a single stop or impediment, and gave ^^Auld 

i2 
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Lang Syne " with good empliasis^ and discre- 
tion. The entire company rising and taking 
hands as they joined in the chorus, 



« 



For auld Lang Syne, my dears. 

For auld Lang Syne, 
Well take a cup o* kindness yet. 

For auld Lang Syne. 



There is something peculiarly touching to 
the Scotch in this song ; it appeals to their 
feelings ; to their strong love of kith, kin, 
and allies ; to their reverence (although un- 
expressed by words) for the land of their 
birth. 

None but a Scot can indeed sing " Auld 
Lang Syne" with effect ; and as the Baillie's 
guests sat down after the last words of the 
chorus had ceased, tears were in the eyes of 
half the company present. Old General Mac 
Tawmey blinked his e'e, as he remembered 
how those words had fallen on his ear in 
other lands afar. How they had cheered 
and soothed him as only the national airs, 
and the words of his own land could cheer 
him. Like the pipes sounding on the eve of 



— \ 
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battle, — to the exile they carried hope and 
joy in their eound. 

"First for ^Auld Laog Syne,'" said Mac 
Gregor to Nichol Jarvy, in the Tolbooth, at 
Glasgow. "Next for the mixture in our 
bloods." 

"Come Ardlachan," cried the Baillie. 
" Now we'll hae your stave." 

"Troth I'm na singer, Baillie, but I'll 
6'en do my best; jolly mortals fill your 
glasses," and Ardlachan sang, 

" See the smoking bowl before us, 
Mark our bappy jovial ring. 
Bound and round take up tbe chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing. 

What is title ? wbat is treasure ? 

What is reputation's care ? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 

Tis no matter how or where." 

" Leddies, Leddies, ye winna let us hae 
a' the sangs oursels," said the Baillie, "we 
maun hae a sang fra one of ye." 

The younger ladies of iixe party needed no 
^ssing — they sang several songs ; £ind then 
the Baillie's wife volunteered her favourite, 
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^The Laird of Cockpen/ which she gaye 
with considerable energy and expression. 

Unhappily Dr. Goodfellow did not get on 
quite so well at this party as might have 
been expected ; for it so happened, that not 
only was his intended present, but another 
lady, who had also come in for a particular 
share of his attentions ; so that the worthy 
man found a sort of divided duty; and 
both ladies becoming suspicious of the trutii, 
and consequently rather coy and indignant, 
he was much put to it to know how to 
carry on ; more especially as every attempt 
he made at a conciliatory speech to the 
one was bandied (shuttlecock wise) at the 
other, 

" Ye 're very complimentary, sir — ^very," 
said his last flame ; ^^ and I dare say you 
have learnt that fine speech from some play- 
actor, in some town yeVe been quartered 
in: but as it canna be meant for me, per- 
haps ye '11 just say it over again to Miss 
' Jessie Simple." 

" Eeally, Miss Janet, you are very sharp 
with me to-night — I do not quite under- 
stand you." 
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^^Do ye no': then perhaps Miss Simple 
will mend your wits." 

" Come Doctor," said Mistress Mac Far- 
lane, ^^ a song if ye please : leave whispering 
in those leddies' lugs, and either propose a 
song or sing ane." 

" Eeally, Mistress Mac Farlane," replied 
Goodfellow, "I do not feel in spirits to- 
night — I cannot sing." 

^^Hout, then, call upon that youngster 
beside ye, Mr. Logic; he can sing, 1 dare 
say.'' 

Nothing loth, Endign Logic immediately 
struck up : 



" ! the Nightingale Cluh in a village was held, 
At the sign of the Cabhage and Shears ; 
Where the singers, no doubt, would have greatly 

excelled, 
But for want of taste, voices and ears.'* 



The Nightingale Club somewhat puzzled 
Mrs. Mac Farlane — she could not away with 
it at all. ^^ A queer like sang," she said to 
Ensign Logic, who, with spectacles on nose 
and round red face, looked like a veritable 
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desoendant of the celebrated Bob Logic of 
histrionic &me. 

^^ I dinna quite like that sang/' continued 
Mrs. Mac Farkne : ^^ will ye gie ns another^ 
if it's not calling upon ye for too much ? '' 

Ensign Logic immediately struck up 
* Bartlemy Fair.' 

" Come, bustle, lieighboar Prig, 
Buckle on your Sunday -wig ; 
In your Sunday clothes so gaily 
Let us strut up the Old Bailey. 
O ! the Devil take the rain ! 
We may never meet again. 
See, the shows have begun, rare O ! 

(Spoken.) "Yalk up, ladies and gentlemen, valk 
up ! and see the wonderful Hippopotamus and the 
great Bengal tiger ! Stir *em up with a long pole 
boy ! " Here followed a terrible roar, 

*^ dear ! " cried Mrs. Mac Farlane, stop- 
ping her ears : '^ Lord's sake mon, dinna 
say any more about it ! I cannot bear vtil- 
garity — and before leddies, too ! Can ye no' 
gie us something sentimelital ? '' 

" Beally, Madam,'' said Logic, " you have 
had three out of the only four songs I know." 
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" "Well, try again/' said the Baillie's wife ; 
" ye hae really a vera pleasant voice when 
ye dinna roar about bears and tigers, and 
growl and bawl daft-like speeches, like a set 
o' fule bodies at a fair: come, gie ns 
another." 

" All right," said Logic, " here goes : '^ 



4< 



Lords how bright a day, 
Up before light to-day ! 
Where's the fight to-daj ? 

Down at the Hurst. 



It 



This rapid description of a boxing match 
and its accompaniments, given in the ^hoarse, 
grunting guttural^ of a set of swell mob 
rapscallions, costermongers, and all the ac- 
companiments of such an exhibition, ^ down 
at the Hurst,' still more disgusted the Bail- 
lie's wife than the two preceding chaxmts : 
but, (as Mr. Logic had been thus pressed 
into singing after supper,) being something 
of a wag, too, he determined to give the 
company enough, and went through the 
whole affair, in spite of the hostess's ex- 
clamations. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A FIRE IN HUCKSTER'S ROW. 

Our Doctor, unhappy in his position, with 
two incensed dames — suitor to both, and not 
knowing what to do with either, finding 
himself also smoked by the whole table ; for 
it was by no means a first offence, took so 
many re-assuring draughts that he ^ got fou,' 
and now sang song after song, or rather 
verse after verse, in spite of all remonstrance 
or interruption. First, to the Baillie's wife, 
he addressed a stanza, in a sort of maudlin 
style: 



(( 



For we are na fou*, weVe na that fou\ 
But just a drappie in our 'ee.*' 
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Then to the lady beside him he addressed 
a verse of Tommy Moore : 

** With all my soul, then, let us part, 
Since hoth axe anxious to be free ; 
And I will give you back your heart 
If you will give back mine to me." 

Then to the other lively beauty he ad- 



** We 're the boys 
That fear no noise 
When thundering cannons roar ; 
Tow-row, bow, wow-wow. 
The British Grenadiers. 



»♦ 



In the midst of this scene, and the laugh- 
ter consequent upon it, a great light, as if 
day had broke and sunshine suddenly taken 
place of the deep darkness of midnight, was 
seen without through the casement. 

The Baillie's supper room was an oak 
panelled apartment, having a large mul- 
lioned window at its extremity, looking out 
upon a squalid suburb, filled with low dwell- 
ings and huxter's shops. Through the large 
curtain, near which the old gentleman sat, 
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the glare and gleam shone splendidly for a 
few minutes, and then occurred the first act 
of a most extraordinary pyrotechnic display, 
inasmuch as off went some twenty' rockets 
into the air, and then ensued the hissing, 
spitting and spluttering of several hundreds 
of Catharine wheels, squibs and crackers, all 
going off together. Then came a thumfang 
report, and divers sparkling jets and bright 
pa^clr s^, 4ing .^ fljing into L 
heavens. What was it ? — ^what could it be ? 
Hark! — ^a shout — sl scream — and then the 
town drum ! A dull monotonous voice too, 
was next heard, calling along the street 
to the drums accompaniment, — ^rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub, *fire in Huxter's Bow,' rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub, ^ Fire in Huxter's Eow.' 

The company had been sitting in sUent 
wonder and expectation up to this moment 
— Christmas hath its license and misruliBK 
They had some doubt as to the meaning of 
the display. Was it a hoax? — was it a 
compliment to the BaiUie's wife upon her 
party ? All doubt was dispelled in another 
moment. It was a fire. The rub-a-dub of 
the town drum was taken up by the Infan- 
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try brass drum of the guard on the castle 
hill ; the fire drum beat in the distance ; and 
then back again came ^ that deliberate sim- 
pleton/ the watchman: rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub^ 
' fire in Huxter's row— fire in Huxter's Eow.' 

^^Oad be here," exclaimed the Baillie, 
Btarting up, ^TU be sworn, Mistress Miac 
Farlane, that daft chiel, the firework maker, 
just out opposite, has set his horrid shop on 
fire." Crack, crack, fizz, bang, whir-r-r-r-r, 
and then up went another mine of rockets ; 
bang went flower pots, and up went stars of 
all colours — blue, pintle, and green, to a 
screaming accompaniment of women; the 
latter almost drowning the hissing and bang- 
of the rockets and crackers. 

Mistress Mac Farlane had been tongue* 
tied up to this moment ^ but now she foimd 
words : " Eh, sirs, wha iver saw the like ! 
we're burnt out, we're harried, we're clean 
riven daft wi' rockets ; and, see ye to that, a 
hale pack o' the awesome brands are firing 
into the vera room. Bin Baillie, rin mon, 
or they'll singe yer vera best company-wig 
fra' yer pow." 
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No sooner said than done — the Baillie 
rushed frantically from the table, oyertnm- 
ing the stuttering Machonochie, and followed 
by a burst of rockets, which, darting as they 
took fire in the huxter's shop, came all 
athwart, shot through the diamond-paned 
window with a hissing sound, and, passing 
upwards, struck the ceiling of the room, 
&lling then upon the table, spitting out 
terrible sparks of fire, and finishing with a 
burst amongst the bottles, decanters, whisky 
jugs, and wine glasses Whir-r-r-r. What 
a smash ! The scene which followed would 
have been ludicrous, except from the terror 
of the ladies. The ofiicers and the male 
portion of the guests threw themselves man- 
fully amongst the sparks, and stamped them 
out, whilst the ladies rushed from the apart- 
ment ; the Baillie banging his Bamilles wig 
right and left upon the door-sill, to knock 
the fire out of it, as he brought up the rear. 

" Captain Plume," said Major Topsawyer, 
" you are Captain of the day, I think ? " 

" I am. Major." 

"Kun up to the Barracks, sir; this is 
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likely to be a dangerous fire. Bring down 
a fatigue party; turn out the whole depdt, 
sir. Hark I I hear the drum. Now, lads," 
he said to the officers, seizing his cap, ^^ we 
must try what we can do to assist." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



LIEUTENANT DAMAIN. 



When the Major and the youngsters ran 
out into the street — ^the ktter, it must be 
confessed, rather in a state of excitement 
and expectation of the fan to come (perhaps 
a little elevated too by whisky toddy and the 
squibs, crackers, &o.) — ^they found a tremen- 
dous flare-up was indeed taking place in the 
before-named locality, called Huxter's Eow; 
a long squalid street, which ran towards 
the factory part of the town, and very un- 
pleasantly neighbouring the BaiUie's man- 
sion. Several houses were already on fire,^ 
and the squalid population, now turning out 
in every sort of dishabille, were crowding, 
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gwearing) and rushing about in the most 
admired disorder — some crying for water, 
some cursing their stars, and all in a state of 
mortal fright, from the circumstance of a 
quantity of gunpowder being on the premises 
of the unhappy firework mpker, which sooner 
or later must blow up. 

Anon came the Orderly oflBcer with his 
party, bayonets fixed, at the double, and 
presently down came a goodly following of 
soldiery, just turned out of their beds, and 
in fatigue trim ; and then down thundered 
the best engine the place afforded. 

It was edifying to observe, amidst the din, 
terror and confusion, how quickly something 
like order and system was restored, as soon 
as the military were fairly actors in the 
scene. 

In the first place, the armed party coming 
down at the run^ went slap at the conflagra- 
tion, as if they meant to capture the fire or 
jump into it ; they then turned at the word, 
— extended, drove back the squalid mob, 
cleared them right out of the precincts, put a 
limit to their pressing, clamoring and crowd- 
ing, and in spite of their curses and execra- 
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tions^ made a space for the working party to 
go to work in. 

For some time, all effort to get water was 
fruitless, and the Baillie's mansion seemed 
doomed. Howbeit axes went to work, pails 
were procured, a hand to hand chain of men 
organized, and the progress of the flames, in 
that direction, arrested, till at last, the engine 
went to work manfully, and a plug having 
been found, water was made to flow. 

There stood Major Topsawyer, ancle deep 
in water, bright in scarlet coat, gold striped 
continuations, and star epaulets, bawling 
directions to servants, men and oflBlcers. En- 
sign Marvel threw off his bran new coated, 
handed it to a fellow in the crowd to hold, 
who, by the way, made off with it instantly, 
so that he never saw it again, and seizing the 
handle of the engine pumped away with the 
best, as light and airy as if it had been sum<^ 
mer weather in place of Christmas tide, the 
snow fSEiUing in showers. Lieutenant Shakey 
followed his example with a huzza and a 
shout. " Go to it you cripples, Newgate's 
a fire, blaze away," and so on. 

Captain Finnikin seized the hose from a 
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bumt-out jfireman, and carried it several yards 
nearer to the conflagration, whilst others of 
the corps laboured away with a will, just as 
if fire-quenching, knee deep in snow and 
water in the middle of the night, was one of 
the highest delights in life. 

^^Bear back, bear back," cried the head 
fireman. ^^Eh sirs, come back; some one 
make that oflBcer come awa', the powther s 
not ignited yet, and the fire's getting down 
towards it." 

" Never heed the powder," cried the oflBcer, 
" more water here men, bring pails full — 
bring anything, I can plainly see a child at 
one of the windows of the upper story of the 
next house." 

Such was indeed the case ; a child, quite 
a young child, almost an infant, was seen, 
its little head just above the window sill of 
a house, the lower part of which was in 
flames. There was such a screaming of half 
demented women — such a fizzing and crack- 
ing — so many orders given, that amidst the 
pump and thump of the engine, the continued 
squibbing in the firework department, and 
expectation of the grand explosion, promised 

K 
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by the proprietor, that no one seemed to 
know what to do. To get to the rescue of 
the infant seemed impossible, and, every time 
a dense volume of smoke rolled up, and for 
the moment hid the poor little wretch from 
sight, the spectators thought it must be suffo- 
cated. Several officers and men, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, advanced so close 
to the house, that they were absolutely 
scorched. But all would not do, even Ser- 
geant Bothwell, big as he was, his fece almost 
blistered, felt that he was but a " poor and 
debile minister" at that moment ; and driven 
back by the heat, swore that the little crea- 
ture must perish. At this instant a youth, 
who had apparently only just arrived at the 
scene, and was standing amongst the mob, 
stepped a few paces into the open space, 
looked to the right and left, pulled off a sort 
of sailor's pea jacket, plunged it into the 
rushing water at his feet, threw it on again, 
thrust his hat close down upon his jet black 
locks, tied a silk handkerchief across his 
face so as not to impede his vision, seized an 
axe, and to the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, rushed into the house next to the one 
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in which the child was seen ; and which was 
also on fire, and ascending the stairs, was ob- 
served to make his way up each story, gain 
an upper window on the roof, get out, pass 
along, jump into the window where the child 
was, seize it, emerge again, pass along the 
small space to the other window, descend 
in safety, and finally emerge into the street. 
Sergeant Bothwell rushed towards him, took 
the child, drew up, saluted, received a few 
words, and the youth was gone ; and as if to 
cover his retreat, at this moment up blew 
the 'remains of the firework department, 
scattering its fi^gments far and wide, and 
obliging all to bear back and stand aloof; and 
soon afterwards, with only a couple of file 
severely wounded, and several old women 
seriously damaged, the conflagration was got 
under. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



THE CULPRIT. 



The day was breaking as the working party- 
were relieved from their labours and marched 
back to barracks. The guard remaining a 
short time after them and then marching off 
too ; glad enough, no doubt, to leave the cold, 
desolate scene, now hideously common-place, 
and lacking the excitement it had displayed 
only a few hours before. The drum and fife 
however, still sent forth their inspiring notes 
as the party wended its way up towards the 
barracks. 

Meantime the Baillie, still ^ on hospitable 
thoughts intent,' and fiill of gratitude for the 
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services rendered, sallied out and begged the 
Major and the rest of the officers to ^ come 
ben/ and take something, anything, every- 
thing in his house to keep awa the cold. 
Whisky, braudy, tea, coflfee, eggs, ban- 
nocks, Findon baddies, an early break&st 
should be prepared vdthout delay. They 
were really in a pickle, all and each, some- 
thing between drown'd rats and chimney 
sweeps — ^not a dry thread; sooty, muddy, 
dirty and draggled — coats spoiled, caps lost, 
dress boots burst, gold lace continuations 
ruined. 

" Gad be here," said the Baillie, " what a 
pickle they are in Mistress Mac Farlane ; 
they canna gang into the drawing room; 
they're a reeking, dripping, steaming, 
wringing wet. They canna sit in the chairs, 
they'll ruin the sofas — '' 

"Hout, Baillie," cried Mistress Mac Far- 
lane, " shame till ye, they've saved yer auld 
housen mon, gie them the best room and the 
best in't. Come ben lads, come ben, I'll 
gi'e ye the best the town affords." 

Great was the bustle and stir, and great 
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the feastang and fan. *' Set beef and farandy 
beside the pit if Tophet," says some Seotch 
pnritaoical screw, '^ and an Englishman will 
make a sprang at it." The Major was not 
the man to deny his appetite. Ss youngsters 
were sore alhirst and fiisting too. '^ En-en- 
en-en-engine Pnm-pnmp-pnmp-pnmping is 
wondrons appeti-t-zing/' said Macfaonochie," 
seizing a cold fowL 

Snch a serving ont of tea and coffee, cold 
beef and hot coUops, had seldom been seen 
at that early hour in the BaiUie's mansion. 
Seyeral of the lady gaests too, owing to the 
confusion, had been nnable to get home, and 
so joined the party. The Doctor's two 
friends were there, but the Doctor himself 
like Master Bobert Shallow, had been carried 
off to bed some hours before. 

Duty and the drmn, that's always at hand, 
wherever the red coat is seen — wherever a 
British soldier lives or breathes — ^be sure 
that's not &r ofll The soldier eats, drinks, 
and sleeps to its sound ; the roU of the one 
and the carrying out of the ottter, are his in- 
heritance. 
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" Dumbarton's drams beat bonnie 0, 
Which minds me of my Jonnie 0.'* 

^* Will ye no' tak' anything more Major," 
enquired the Baillie, as that officer rose, and 
with his comrades prepared to take leave. 

" Not a morsel Baillie, thanks to each and 
to all. The drum beats, and the day is about 
to break ; we have duties to perform." 

" Duties, Gad be here, why ye've been on 
duty a' the night long." 

" Perhaps so, but the soldier is always on 
duty Baillie, and that reminds me, wiU you 
be so good as to cause Dr. Goodfellow of 
ours, to be aroused. To tell you the truth 
Baillie, only let it go no further, we have a 
punishment parade this morning." 

" A man to be flogged, eh ?" 

" Yes ! The fellow I was telling you about 
last night, the hero of the finger joint. He 
who felsely accused some of your sailors here 
of the crime of cutting and maiming.. He 
was tried by order of the Horse Guards, by 
court martial, a-hem ; its not right to say 
more at present, adieu, au revoir — ^Mistress 
Mac Farlane and ladies all, good morning." 
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It was even so, when the officers reached 
the Castle-hill and entered the barrack 
square, the depdt companies stood again 
under arms. After a hasty wash under the 
barrack pump, to get rid of the soot and dirt 
of the fire, accoutrements were don'd, and as 
the bugles rang out the assembly, they fell 
in for the punishment parade, which had 
been in orders the evening before. 

The good men in a regiment necessarily 
suffer, in some sort, from the faults of the bad ; 
and this they so well know, that their pity 
for suffering is decreased in proportion. In 
this case, some hundreds of men and their 
officers had to stand shivering, after a night 
of toil, upon a bleak height, in all the ex- 
posure of a Scottish morning in December, 
to bear witness to the punishment of a low- 
minded fellow, who, to escape honourable 
employment, had cut and mutilated himself, 
and then endeavoured to palm the offence 
upon innocent and honest men. As soon as 
the Doctor appeared, the Sergeant of the 
guard was sent to the cells to fetch the culprit 
forth. There stood the horrid lookiDg 
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triangle — ^there the small drummer — ^there 
the bare back'd inflictors, there the tall, hand- 
some Sergeant-major, men, officers, lanthoms, 
^^ band and drums," all according to regula- 
tion, rigid, fixed, stem and still. The wind 
blew, the sea roared, the sleet fell. 

Presently the party sent in quest of the 
prisoner returned without him, and a word 
sent the Doctor hunying off to the cells. 

" Where is the prisoner. Sergeant Ghrant," 
said the Major, turning his head as he stood 
stiff and stately in the midst. 

The Sergeant advanced. 

" Dead, Major." 

"Dead?" 

" Hanged himself your honour." 

" Hanged himself, how ?" 

" We found, on entering the cell, that he 
had contrived to tie himself up to a bar of 
the grating." 

The Major looked half incredulous. " I 
don't believe such a fellow would have 
courage to hang himself effectually," he said, 
^* go back Sergeant, bring him here dead or 
alive." 
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The Major was obeyed. The man was 
brought forth aad laid upon the ground, a 
ghastly looking object, but as the Major sur* 
mised, not dead. He had only half done the 
job, and as the Doctor reported him unfit for 
the triangle, he was carried off to hospital, 
and the parade dismissed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



LIEUTENANT DAMAIN. 

The day dawned as the men sought their 
barrack rooms, and whilst several of the 
officers also betook themselves to the comfort 
of their rooms — ^rather cold comfort at this 
hour — ^two or three sallied forth to circulate 
the blood in their veins, by a vigorous walk 
in the country. 

At the recent fire, the incident of the 
rescue of the child had somewhat puzzled 
one or two of the spectators. The rescuer 
had vanished as quickly almost as he had ap- 
peared; but although only a glimpse had been 
gained of him, and although he had some- 
' what ^ disguised his noted outward favour,' 
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more than one of fhe spectatois hesitated not 
to proclaim him one of the corps. 

I have akeady hinted at the youth 
Damain as an inscmtable and singcdar per- 
son. Such indeed, he seemed to be con- 
sidered by all who had dealings with him, 
and this exploit was jnst such a one as he 
would be likely to achiere. 

Sergeant BothweU had recognised, and 
knew him well enough ; but Sergeant Both- 
well, when asked, said that in the hurry and 
confusion he could not swear to his identity. 
In fact, the officer in question had said to 
the Sergeant, as he gaye him the infant: 
^^Bothwell, I would fiun be unknown here, 
do not salute." The caution came too late to 
stop the salute ; but the Sergeant kept the 
incognito sacred, for Damain was a great 
favourite with the men. Short as had been 
the time he had been in the corps, he had 
won the esteem of the common soldiers in a 
wonderfol way. 

Somehow or other, the men had learnt 
more of his story than their superiors just 
then knew, and a bit of romance connected 
with a person of birth and breeding, is 
always liked by them. Whilst stationed a * 
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the last quarter too, Damain had come out 
in several transactions quite a hero, and al- 
together (he seemed, whenever he did appear 
upon the scene), to create an effect without 
intending it, for nothing could be quieter 
than the style, and manners, and life of 
Lieut. Damain, if the fates would but let 
him alone. The only thing was, that " like 
the wind," he would go and come, where and 
when he listed, and that in military life is 
not always prudent or allowable. 

"If I thought," said the Major to the 
Adjutant, as they proceeded on their morning 
walk, " that Lieutenant Damain had really 
left his detachment without leave, and come 
in here too without reporting himself, I 
would bring him to court martial. But you 
must be mistaken Mr. Drillhard, the person, 
who last night rescued the child, could 
hardly be that gentleman." 

The Adjutant and the Doctor were the 
only officers present who personally knew 
Damain ; for in the rapid changes of the last 
year, so many officers had gone out and 
were otherwise disposed of, that not one at 
the dep6t, save these two, had ever seen him. 
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The exigencies of a sew detachment^ in aid 
of the civil power, had made it imperatiye in 
the Commandant to send a sharp officer to 
Gnll Bock Island, and so well had Damain 
carried out his instructions in regard 
to the dispersion and capture of smugglers 
in that wild district, that he had been 
specially ordered to remain there, till he had 
rooted out the whole nest, and utterly ruined 
their trade. 

The dep6t Adjutant was as great an oddity 
as the Doctor. He knew the strictness of 
the Major, and that his ideas of discipline 
would be shocked at the bare idea of Damain's 
leaving his men; and he also knew that 
Damain would have been as likely to brave 
the wrath of a Napoleon or a Wellington as 
of a depot Major, provided he took it into 
his head, consequently he laughed in his 
sleeve whilst he mystified the Major. 

Lieutenant Damain it certainly was who 
had rescued the infant at the fire, and Lieu- 
tenant Damain it also was who, after that 
exploit, mounted a horse which stood where 
he had left it when he dismounted in order 
to see what was going on ; for having ridden 
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into the town on that nighty he was progress- 
ing onwards on his way, when the glare of 
the fire arrested his attention as he traversed 
the streets. 

Quietly resuming his journey after the ex- 
ploit recorded, he rode onwards, and leaving 
the town, took his way, a solitary traveller, 
along the rugged road which led up into the 
hill country ; a region wild, romantic and 
beautiful in summer, but at night and in the 
winter season, a fearful and dangerous track, 
and therefore perhaps just the very route to 
suit his own peculiar fancy at that time ; and 
if the reader will so far favour us, we will 
follow him on his journey. 

Passing on then through pine woods at 
one time, and then over moorland so wild, 
wintry and desolate that nought but the 
deep cry of the bog bittern, the whistling of 
the wind, and the hissing of the snow met 
his ears, he continued his journey till he 
reached a part of the country which might 
very easily have been taken or mistaken for 
the scene Sir Walter has described as that in 
which Captain Thornton, of the Koyals, is 
treacherously led into an ambuscade by the 
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Dongal cretur, and assailed by Helen Mac- 
gregor. Passing then onwards, after travers- 
ing this wild district, he entered upon what 
seemed a more habitable conntry, gradually 
softening down into a wild chase or park ; 
such was indeed the case, and aft;er passing 
a rude highland bridge, he approached a 
building standing in the midst of gigantic 
trees. The edifice was large, grey-looking 
and imposing, haying all the characteristics 
of a Scottish strong-hold of the middle ages. 
The clock from the old gate-house, struck 
eight as the wayfarer passed under it, dis- 
mounted at the main entrance and rang the 
belL 

The stiUness and deep solitude of the 
building and all around it, would have led 
the traveller to believe that the inhabitants 
were not yet astir; such however was by 
no means the case, and the quickness with 
which the call was responded to, and the 
alacrity with which the serving man who 
appeared, ushered the way into the interior, 
proclaimed an expected guest. 

After crossing the hall, the visitor was 
shown into a large apartment ; it was hung 
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with arras, and accommodated with articles 
of furniture antique and gorgeous in appear- 
ance. A large fire blazed upon the hearth, 
and two individuals formed the occu- 
pants of an interior, which altogether 
stood revealed before the visitor like the 
dreamy realization of some vision of a bye- 
gone day. The elder occupant, a tall stately 
looking middle-aged gentleman, rose from a 
seat he had occupied beside a couch, on which 
reposed a lady, beautiful in form and feature 
as some princess we may have imagined in 
youth whilst reading a fidry tale. 

The lady, who was evidently suffering 
from illness and unable -to leave her couch, 
raised herself as Damain approached, and 
then took the hand she held out to him. 

He stood for some little time lost in contem- 
plation of her beauty, whilst she looked upon 
a youth whose disposition, for good and ill, 
and whose whole career, young as both were, 
had seemed to her like a tale of romance. 

"At length then we meet," she said, 
*' we who have been taught to regard each 
other as bitter enemies, and yet who never 
perhaps nourished a feeling of enmity. At 
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last then the step-dame, the once supposed 
eyil-minded step-dame, looks upon her son." 

Damain sank upon his knee, the melting 
snow, which encrusted his coat, fell in large 
round drops, as he bowed his head upon the 
lady's hand. " I have ever wronged you 
lady," he said, " but believe me, not through 
my own feulf 

^^ And yet, often as I have solicited, prayed 
for an interview since you have been in this 
country, till now you have not granted my 
request." 

" You wrote me word you were dying, and 
I am here," said Damain. 

" I thought so, I was told so, felt so." 

*^ I could not resist that appeal, I am here. 
Here at the risk of my commission, having 
left my detachment, disobeyed my orders, 
and laid myself open to a court martial." 

" What signifies the service to you," re- 
turned the lady, " Have I not, in conjunction 
with my husband here, offered you again and 
again, through my legal adviser, half of what 
we possess." 

" And which lady, noble and generous as 
is the offer, I have as often declined.'' 
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" I now oflfer it again — ^nay, I entreat it !" 

^^ Entreat any thing, lady, but that: ask 
me to lay down my life and I could more 
readily obey. Believe me, not a fraction 
will I ever touch — not a penny of all the 
revenues my father once owned: my mind 
is fixed, made up, resolved. He deceived, 
ill-treated, destroyed me; alone, unaided, 
unfriended, I will now steer my way across 
the ocean, — alone, unaided, unfriended, un- 
known, perhaps die." 

"Alas! how unkind, how unfeeling, to 
those who know and love you ! '' 

" But who, till this morning, have never 
seen me," replied Damain, smiling. 

"We may know others through even a 
surer medium than our own observation." 

"How, lady?" 

" Through their own good deeds — ^through 
benefits received when the donor little thought 
they would be recognized. There stands 
my husband — a misanthrope — a modem Ti- 
mon — a man-hater, I may almost say — ^yet 
he reveres your character. Why you are 
the friend of every living, breathing thing 
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that crawls upon the groimdy and yet, how 
shall I say it, the noblest, gentlest, bravest — ^" 

^^ And yet the most obstinate and cruel to 
me." 

"Blanche/' interrupted the lady's hus- 
band: "you promised me, ere I granted 
your request, and permitted this interview, 
that you would be calm." 

*^ And I will keep my promise. See, too, 
how selfish we are ; our friend has not been 
offered any refreshment after his long ride." 

The host himself escorted Datnain to a 
room that had been prepared for him, 
and then ordered refreshments to be served. 

It was long since a guest had tenanted 
the chamber Damain was now shown into. 
Like the one before described, it was ample 
and antique in character : the large crucifix 
at one end shewed that the femily were of 
the Eoman Catholic persuasion. Its mul- 
lioned windows looked out upon a glorious 
Scottish prospect, which the visitor stopped 
to gaze on, arrested and enchaated by its 
beauty. Looking to the rearward of the 
mansion, Damain gazed upon a small lake, 
with lofty hills in the distance, the hanging 
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woods of birch and oak running down to the 
water's edge. Here and there, too, small 
fairy-like islands dotted the centre of the 
lake, and on the principal of these islands 
stood the ruins of a fortress, in former days 
the feudal residence of the family who had 
owned the estate. 

^*And this, too," he said, "was once, 
amongst other noble domains, all mine own. 
What a possession ! — in itself all that a 
prince might covet ! Well, thank heaven, 
I never knew or saw one half of what I pos- 
sessed ere beggary overtook me. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

The young soldier spent that entire day 
with his new friends. It was a day not to 
be forgotten, for the misfortunes of years 
were mutually explained, commented upon, 
and lamented oyer, by the two persons whose 
career in life had been blasted by the wicked- 
ness of one who ought to have been their 
protector. 

The story, complex as it was, is soon told. 
Lord Mordake, an English nobleman of 
ancient descent and vast possessions ; in his 
youth one of the brightest ornaments of the 
fashionable world, suddenly displayed such 
extraordinary instances of eccentricity, that 
he was considered more than half mad. Be 
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that as it may, he as suddenly quitted En- 
gland, and professing himself, like Byron, 
f sated with home,' roamed for some years 
abroad. At Venice, where he occupied a 
palazzo, and lived in princely style, he fell 
in love with an English lady of great beauty 
and married her. At all events no question 
upon the subject of their legal union was 
ever mooted during his life. After, however, 
a couple of years of conjugal infelicity, con- 
sequent upon the erratic conduct of the hus- 
band, and in which time a son was bom, the 
lady died ; and the eccentric peer, soon after 
tJ bereaUme^t, left Venice for some other 
land, in company with the wife of a most 
particular and intimate friend, and nothing 
more was heard of him for some years, till 
he was found one fine day located upon one 
of his splendid estates in England, situate 
in the fertile county of Warwickshire. The 
son had been left at school at Paris, and he, 
himself, was now accompanied in his retire- 
ment by a young lady about eighteen years of 
age — ^his ward, as he a&rmed — ^and who was 
being brought up under his own eye, and at 
his own home. 
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Educated, as we have said, abroad, and 
confided to the care of a tutor, who was a 
Catholic, the son was never permitted to 
visit his sire, who, indeed, made no secret of 
his dislike to him, and his resolution to 
many again — a dislike the unnatural father 
took care to have represented to the youth, 
as fostered and aggravated by her he in- 
tended to bestow his hand upon. 

In fine, as years passed, and the youth 
attained his eighteenth year, he was gazetted 
to a cavalry regiment, and sent forthwith to 
join it in India ; and the Honourable Flan- 
tagenet Damain, as we have before men- 
tioned, found himself, after various vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, by his father's death, soon 
after that father's marriage with the before- 
named young lady, possessed of a title and 
an ample fortune. 

He returned to England, as a matter of 
course, retired upon half-pay, took possession 
of his estates, and prepared to enter upon a 
usefiil career; for, singular as it may ap- 
pear, notwithstanding some defects in his 
education, and the total want of all paternal 
regard, the natural disposition of Damain 
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was as good as his talents were brilliant, so 
that he promised to become an ornament to 
the high station his destiny seemed to have 
called him to occupy. 

One, and only one feeling he owned, 
which could at all detract from his many 
virtues, and that was a settled dislike to- 
wards her who he fiilly beUeved had been 
the main cause of his estrangement from his 
father's home and affections, and who, as he 
had never seen, so he always refused to see, 
or even allow her name to be mentioned in 
his presence — ^and that person was his step- 
dame, the youthful Lady Mordake. Acting 
with his accustomed generosity, when he 
found that this lady had been left almost 
destitute by his father's demise, he offered 
her an ample provision for her life ; but it 
was refused by one proud as himself, and 
soon afterwards the lady, to save herself 
from actual want, accepted the hand of a 
rich Scottish Laird, whom she had previ- 
ously known as the friend of her former 
spouse. 

Two years had scarcely elapsed since his 
father's death, and the young lord, after a 
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season in London, was at his seat in War- 
wick, and preparing to set out on a tonr of 
inspection in order to visit his seyeral estates 
in the United Kingdom, when a terrible 
discovery 



it 



Shook down his mellow hangings — ^naj, his leaves — 
And left him hare to weather." 



This discovery was made one lovely sum- 
mer evening. The house was filled with 
guests — ^the young nobleman had retired to 
write a letter, and sat before his &&er's 
desk in the library of the mansion. The 
deer lay couched in the long grass of the 
park, as the setting sun tinged the oaks un- 
der which they were sheltered. It was a 
scene of beauty which, in that &ir county, 
seemed to belong to Shakespere's age; a 
small stretch of imagination would, indeed, 
have served to people those green vistas, 
those labyrinths of foliage, with Bosalind,' 
Touchstone and Orlando. 

Suddenly, as the youth was leisurely pur- 
suing his tag&, a small and secret partition 
in one of the drawers of the desk he wrote 
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at, caught his eye. His curiosity bdng ex<- 
cited, he discovered the trick of openiag it, 
and quickly found a small bundle of papers, 
which seemed to haye been hidden there for 
some time. At &rst, as he saw they were 
private memoranda of his late &ther, and 
as they spake of former passages in his life, 
he half resolved to destroy them; but a 
further perusal put him in possession of an 
astounding fact — being no less than his own 
illegitimacy, and consequent usurpation of 
both Hie title and fortune he was ia posses- 
sion of. 

The document was ia the shape of a con* 
fession, and, as it referred to a person then 
living, who, although he had been bribed to 
secrecy, could give proofs of its truth, there 
seemed no doubt of its authenticity. 

Such a mishap, in some hands, would 
have been quickly repaired. The flame of 
the taper might have destroyed one witness, 
and a continued bribe secured the other. 
With Dacjain, however, such knowledge 
was rmn — ^beggary. One hour after he had 
made it saw him posting, as fast as four 
hors^ could speedy towards London, there 
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to searcli out and cross examine the person 
referred to in the confession. 

This person was his late father's man 
of business, an atf^mey retired from prac- 
tice, and enjoying the ample means such 
practice, for good and eyil, had secured 
him. 

" To be once in doubt/' says Othello, ^' is 
once to be resolved." There were circum- 
stances in Damain's case which might still 
have made even a scrupulous man hesitate, 
ere abdicating ; but with him there was no 
pause — ^not a moment did he waver. He 
walked out of the wily old lawyer's den, 
a disinherited man — "his parks were dis- 
parked, his forest trees were felled, his 
impress was rased out, and no sign was left, 



' Save men's opinion and his living blood 
To show the world he was a Gentleman.* 



» 



The title became extinct — ^the vast pro- 
perty went to distant relations of his sire 
— ^much of it was sold. He who had mar- 
ried the young widow purchased the Scotch 
portion thereof; and, although he knew 
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the young man but by his acts, urged by his 
bride, offered him again and again an ample 
provision out of it. 

But no. The Duke of York, then Com- 
mander in Chief, haying heard of the trans- 
action, gave Damain a Commission in a 
West India Corps; he was promoted in 
consequence of his gallantry whilst serving 
against the Ashantees, and eventually trans- 
ferred to the 161st. 

Such is the story of Damain up to the 
time of his visit to the Laird of Skenedhu. 
Koble in disposition, he was somewhat 
eccentric ia his tastes and manners; and, 
albeit there was a certain degree of reck- 
less daring in his spirit, which led him 
into continual dif&culties and dangers: he 
might have been described as Miss Edgworth 
described Colonel Armine Mountain — " cut 
him into a hundred fragments, and every 
portion would stiU come out a gentleman ! " 

The detachment at Gull Bock Island con- 
sisted of some sixty men. It had been sent 
there by Government as a sort of experiment ; 
in order to see whether the presence of a 
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strong body of soldiers could not destroy the 
smn^ling trade in tliat district, or, at any 
rate, keep in awe the desperadoes, whose 
boldness had risen to such a pitch as to 
alarm the neighbourhood. 

The command of the party had, as we 
have seen, been given to Damain, he being 
considered the most efficient Subaltern at the 
depdt; and, as before said, the tact and 
judgment with which he had carried out his 
instructions had given great satisfaction. 

The Castle at Gull Eock was indeed a 
miserable place for a military party to be 
detached to — ^perhaps one of the worst that 
had ever been ventured on. It was a deso- 
late tower, dilapidated, damp and ruinous ; 
since the days of William Wallace it had not 
been inhabited. Perched upon the top of a 
rugged rock, in the midst of stofmy waters, 
it was only approached from the land side by 
a narrow ridge, a path so dizzy and perilous, 
that few persons would have ventured along 
it unless obliged ; whilst in rough weather 
no boat could live amidst the boiling surge 
which dashed amongst the rocks beneath. To 
add to its difficulties, the driving snow filled 
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a deep ravine by which the rocky bridge 
was gained, so that the garrison, being 
utterly shut out from all outward assistance, 
was necessarily victualled for the winter 
months, and dependent upon its own re- 
sources. 

Despite all these difficulties, when Damain 
found that the lady, whom he had wronged by 
unjust suspicions, and who had repeatedly 
begged for an interview, was residing some 
thirty miles distant, and still wished to see 
him — nay, whose messenger reported her as 
dying — ^he accompanied the fisherman, who 
had ventured through the surf to deliver the 
letter of invitation, took horse at the small 
hostel of the village beneath the tower, and 
rode, as we have seen, all night, in order to 
obey the summons. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



THE GUEST. 



^^ So then you really like your present deso- 
late mode of life/' said the stately Laird of 
Skenedhn^ as they sat oyer their wine, still 
in the apartment into which Damain had first 
been introduced ; for the inyalid would not 
allow either herhnsbandor her guest to leave 
her during the brief period the latter allowed 
himself to be their visitor. 

^^ I do/' replied Damain, '^ in my present 
circumstances it suits my disposition exactly. 
I love to watch the waters in their wildest 
mood, to see from my ^ sea built tower/ the 
elements in all their wrath — nay, when the 
storm howls loudest and the ocean threatens 
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to imdermme the firmest roek upon which I 
dwell — ^when the winds appear to threaten 
the min itself with destruction, — ^when we 
can scarce hear our drums for the hurly, 
then I love to observe nature in her roughest 
mood." 

" The reverse you have suffered/' said the 
lady, ^' must have to do with such a dispo- 
sition. The very descr^)tion I have heard 
of the wild station where you dwell, makes 
me absolutely shudder. I wonder how you 
can bear such a fate, after all you have lost 
too." 

"What have I in reality lost?" replied 
Damain. "When I calmly consider my 
lot, I ML into the mood of the good old Duke, 
in Arden, — 

' Here feel we but the penalty of Adam. 
The season's difference ; as the icy fang • 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind — 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say 
This is no flattery. These are councillors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.' " 

" Happy is your grace," returned the lady, 

l2 
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following up the quotatioii, '^ that can trans- 
late the stnbbonineflB of fertoneinto bo qniet 
and sweet a style." 

Damain smiled. ^^ Short as was the day 
of my prosperity/' he said, " I fonnd much 
that I entirely disapproved. Perhaps the 
strict seclusion in which I had been brought 
up, rendered me unfit, at first, to mingle in 
society, and yet a couple of seasons sufficed 
to undo many of the strict principles which 
had been instilled into me." 

^^ Doubtless, doubtless," said the misan- 
throphic host, ^' nay, I am inclined almost to 
agree with Byron, when he says that sodety 
is poisonous ; even its smallest portions most 
scrupulously selected. Look at your owii 
lot for instance, haye you not found your 
cherished Mends false in your hour of ad- 
yersity. Have you not found acquaintances 
malicious, relatives indifferent, and your 
nearest connexions perfidious ? Depend on't 
my way of life is best. * Society is,' as Byron 
said, ^ poisonous.' " 

'^ I shall not venture to go so &r as that," 
returned Damain. ^' Byron was no fit person 
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to give so gevere an estimate. He was him- 
selfy far from &ultlessy and altogether a yery 
improper person to censure others. Like his 
namesake in ^ Love's Labour's Lost/ no bad 
title by the way to his own story, Byron was 
like an enyious sneaping frost 

* That bites the first-bom infant's of the Spring.' 

' And the world's large tongne 

Proclaimed him for a man, replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts/ " 

^^Bnt surely you feel the change in your 
fortunes more than you say," interrupted the 
lady. 

^^ At first I did so^" returned Damain, ^^ I 
felt almost annihilated, when all seemed gone 
that then appeared worth Kving for. Title, 
fortune, station, all, nay, — ^my very name that 
had descended to me from a long line of mar- 
tial ancestors — also taken from me. A short 
time, howeyer, served to bring about are ac- 
tion. The buoyancy of health and youth 
enabled me to rise aboye misfortune. ^ All is 
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lost but honour/ 1 said, ^ why then the better 
part remains.' If the knightly spurs had 
been hacked off, — ^if my shield had been re- 
versed through my own acts ; then indeed I 
might have despaired — and despairing died. 
But you know the sequel ; I left my house 
fiill of guests on that night — ^guests composed 
of the sons of the noblest in the land ;; we 
were to have had a grand battu, a whole- 
sale slaughter in my well-stocked preserves 
the next day; my sudden departure hindered 
allihat; a letter I left, told of business which 
would detain me perhaps months from home. 
My guests disappointed, departed to other 
houses. 

" Soon my story became known — ^my £Edlen 
fortunes commented on — ^myself shunned — 
even during the short time I remained in 
London by the very men I had feasted, 
entertained, and whose tastes, manners and 
way of life I was fiwt acquiring. What I 
might have become as Lord Mordake, with a 
rent roll of £30,000 a year, I cannot now 
say. 

^^ Perhaps, like the silken slaves who thus 



>» 
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treated me, I might eventually have degene- 
rated into a selfish, depraved man of &shion. 
What I am now, is at least better than that ; 
nay more, whilst in the Hussars, I never 
felt like a soldier; I paraded, marched, 
fought, and performed a certain amount of 
duty, as the necessary occupation — the ac- 
complishment of a young man destined to 
succeed to a certain fortune and an ancient 
title. 

" Now soldiership is my trade — ^my passion 
—my all. The listlessness of a cavalry life — 
the admiration for a laced jacket and a chi- 
valrous port, has given place to real devotion 
to the service. To me there is now more 
music in the clash and clatter of a fixing 
bayonet, than in anything; besides. I now 
JyapU-tetheZ^ of serving in ae 
ranks of a British battahon." 

"/You will visit us again now all is so 
happily explained," said the lady, as Damain 
rose to take leave. "Skenedhu, you will 
not let him depart without he promises to 
return." 

^^Most assuredly he will return," said 
Skenedhu, smiling. 
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^^ If I consult my own pleasure/' said Da- 
main, '^I shall indeed return. But you 
know how little a soldier can count upon any- 
thing. I am here now at considerable risk. 
Should I be relieved from my present quarter, 
I may haye many opportuiuties of yisitmg 
such kind Mends." 
** You have not then repented coming ?'' 
" These few brief hours, lady, have indeed 
been happUy passed, especially to one so 
utterly Mendless," replied Damain, and 
seizing a guitar which lay near, he sang the 
ballad of the prisoner in the tower of 
Segovia. 



(C 



Alas, a year of pleasure passes like a fleeting breeze. 
But a moment of misfortune, seems an age of pain." 



The lady had insisted on her own palliry 
being brought to the door ; for Damain was 
obliged to be a borrower of the night, in 
order to get back to his men. 

** You will take care of the poor Sheltie, 
I hired for the journey hither," said Damain, 
^^ and send him back by a kind hand." 
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" There spoke Damaiii/' replied the lady, 
^^erer thonghtfal of the meanest creature 
that has served hini) ever careless of himself. 
Yes, I will purchase the pony, and it shall 
never carry one less worthy." 

Damain looked into the beautiful eyes 
before him, and felt that it had been better 
perhaps if he had never paid that visit. The 
philosopher stood with his hands clasped be- 
hind him, thinking perhaps, of a problem in 
Euclid. 

" Farewell, lady,'' said Damain. 

" You must grant me one more favour ere 
you depart," she said, " it is to accept the 
horse you ride." 

'* Your own Arab, your own riding horse, 
how can I do that?" 

*^ You have left me yours." 

"The poor Highland Shelt. Fit only to 
carry a fisherman's creel. 

*' It is promoted," returned the lady. " If 
I recover, which I feel now is possible, it 
shall carry me." 

Happy steed, Damain thought, and might 
have added, but he hastened from the room. 
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The philosopher attended him to the door, 
and soon the clatter of his steed died away 
in the distance. Faiewdl Damain. The 
lady bent her head and wept 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



CAPTAIN FIDGETIE. 

At all times the moral tone of the officers 
and the character of a regiment depend, in 
a great measure, on the immediate chief. 
Under conunand of Major Topsawyer, the 
dep6t companies had attained a certain de- 
gree of perfection, both as regarded good 
conduct, soldiership and efficiency. He was 
liked both by officers and men, and was be- 
coming a favourite too amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the town ; but unluckily, a sudden 
order took himseK and another draught out to 
the West, and our depot was left in conunand 
of the senior Captain, till the senior Major, 
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then on his way to England^ should arriye 
to take command. 

Our new Chief, Captain Fidgetie, was 
by no means np to the mark. He was one 
of the old school, too great a stickler for 
trifles, fiissey, irritable, and quite unequal 
to command, even a depdt ; yet there were 
good points about him too. He was a man 
of high principle, brave as a lion, always in- 
clined to do his best, and devoted to the 
service — a gentleman in all things. As 
Captain of a company, he was weU enough ; 
as a Conunanding officer, he was naught. 
One great defect in his system was, that he 
never knew how to look over small pecca- 
dilloes and trifling faults. He worried and 
tormented both himself and others about 
things that it is generally the better poUcy not 
to see at all ; whilst really grave offences he 
seemed to be afraid to grapple with, and so 
looked over. The iron rein of discipline was 
consequently loosened in his grasp. If he 
saw a soldier reeling drunk in the streets, 
in place of passing on and avoiding open 
notice, he would stop, accost, reprimand, 
perhaps arrest the man with his own hand — 
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ft gtave fault, an xmfah proceeding too, as 
it proYoked insubordination. 

That in the General, is but a choleric 
word, which in the soldier is flat tatitiny. 
Then for drill — ^0, how he did lore drill ; no 
rest for the wicked. The slightest offence 
caused punishment parade and knapsack 
drill. Then for regular drill parades, and 
irregular drill parades, and parades of all 
sorts and sizes ; they thank'd the Lord they 
had enough. 

He loved to keep his officers and men too 
on the alert, as he said, and consequently at 
all times of the night, the depdt was liable 
to be turned out. At two o'clock, at three 
o'clock, at four o'clock, the bugle would ring 
out, and out the men tumbled, dark or light, 
rain or snow, up struck the drums, and away 
they went. The march out seldom being 
less than six miles there and six miles back. 
"Soldiers," he said, "ought to be ready at 
all times, inured to all weathers." " Mortal 
men, mortal men," as Ealstaff has it, " they'll 
fill a pit as well as better.'' Our hospital 
received plenty of patients under this system, 
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for floldien aie mortal men sure enong^ and 
reqmie care as wdl as other m<atak. 

The idea I2iat Damain had presomed to 
giye himself leaye of absenoe, and quit his 
detadmient without leaye, and that he sfaonld 
farther presume to be in the town eyen for a 
moment, without leportiug himself, had been 
as we haye seen, gall and wormwood to Major 
Topsawyer. He was a r^;ular routine man, 
one of the old school of r^ulationists. He 
would haye almost considered a battle as 
lost, if it was not fought and followed ac- 
cording to strict role and regulation; nay, 
it was said that when a Lieutenant, he was 
in action on board a man-of-war, and had his 
men enranked on the poop, raked by cludn- 
shot, grape and canister; he refused to moye 
them out of range, saying that the poop was 
their proper post, and on the poop they should 
remain ; and there they did remain, till all 
were killed or woimded at his side, without 
being able to return a shot. 

He mounted his horse to yisit the de- 
tachment on Gull Bock one morning, but 
the Castle was quite shut up on the land 
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side, and the expedient of a whale boat and 
a clamber vp the rock jGrom the seaward side, 
was not to his taste ; so he resolved when the 
weather broke, to return and sift the matter 
folly, and punish Damain if he found him 
guilty. 

Meantime Damain had been zealously car* 
rying out his orders, and one night met with 
an adventure, which nearly closed his career 
altogether. It so happened, that one of his 
men, who had been a sailor before he turned 
soldier, discovered the place which the smug- 
glers had long made use of as a depdt for 
their kegs, and Damain, despite the perilouis 
nature of the venture, resolved to capture the 
whole stock-in-trade at one fell swoop. The 
place of concealment was an unsuspected tun* 
nel in the rock, beneath the Castle — a dread- 
ful looking cavern which extended for miles 
inland ; dark as a wolf's mouth, and which 
once entered and a narrow passage passed 
through, the roof rose many hundred feet, 
apparently as if the mountains beneath which 
it ran were entirely hollowed out. 

The entrance was narrow, and at high 
tide, completely submerged, so that it could 
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only be eolexed at low water, whilst the 
dieedfol soundB of the edioing suige as it 
mabed throng unknowii diaonels in per^ 
petnal dajikneaa too, rendered it a feaifbl 
^aee. Within this tunnel, some deBperadoes 
had deposited a considerable quantify of spoil 
and many kegg ; the latter bdng sank under 
ihe daik watesrs^ and marked by small cork 
buoys. 

Taking a sei^geant with him, a Scotdiman 
named Cameron, whom he thought he could 
d^end on, and guided by a smuggler, who 
in a moment of anger had peached upon his 
companions, Damain one calm but misty 
day, at the &11 of the tide, embarked in a 
boat and approached ike before named 
cavem. 

It was a Quixotie expedition, and, like the 
caveof Montesinos, as the boat entered the 
jaws of the tunnel, innumerable sea birds, 
0carts, c(»inorant8 and gulls, rushed scream- 
ing forth ttOBi its recesses, as if to warn them 
from the attempt; so that the adyenturers 
were obliged to bow their heads, and lay 
upon their oars, till the feathered storm had 
passed out Taking adyantage of a rolling 
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wave however, in the boat went, and the 
party found themselves in darkness, save the 
light at the entrance, which soon beoaine 
like a small bright star. The tunnel con- 
tracting to so small an orifice, that each 
wave, for the moment, shut it from sight 
Now came the trial of skill. The rower paused 
a moment, then took a vigorous pull, shot in 
with the wave, and next moment the boat 
was in a vast region, black, fearful and hor- 
rible ; whilst the sounds of the waters beat- 
ing the sides of the cavern, and the echoes 
heard apparently miles and miles in the 
dark void, sounding like subterranean thun- 
der, the replications following each other, 
and then dying away, then bursting forth 
again, as the waves rose and fdl, was alto- 
gether appalling. 

As soon as the smaller entrance was suc- 
cessively shot through, and indeed a few 
moments of pause, or the time miscalculated, 
would have served to crush the boat against 
the roof, and so fill and sink it instantly. As 
soon as the boat had shot into the black sub- 
terranean lake, a pine torch was ignited, and 
search made for the kegs. 
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Sometime was necessarily spent in this 
search, and their guide "became anxions, 
glancing fireqnently at the small opening, 
which became hidden as eadi waye rolled in, 
and then appearing again as it receded. 

At length the buoys were found, kegs 
secured, and the rower pulled yigorously to 
the small opening. It was too late, the 
water had risen too high to admit their pas- 
sage out that tide. The rower gave a shriek 
as he beheld the smallness of the passage. 

The oars fell from his hands, and he sank 
back in dismay. Luckily, Damain darted 
forward, and catdung the oars ere they 
became disengaged from the rowlocks, backed 
the boat before it was crushed and swamped. 

Meantime the fisherman (whose nerves 
had given way under the horror of being 
pent up in this vast souterrain — ^buried in 
utter darkness, beneath the mountains) grew 
frantic in his agony; his screams echoing 
through the vault, and lending an additional 
horror to the situation, he threw himself 
headlong overboard and perished. 

The situation was not a pleasant one. 
The pine torch gradually burnt out, and, in 
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darkness they remained^ hoiir after hour, 
listening to the awM noises aronnd-— drift- 
ing, perhaps, into some unknown channel. 
Minutes seemed hours, as they peered around 
in order to try and catch sight of the opening 
when the tide receded. It was a chance, 
indeed; a small fragment of rock, or any 
intervening substance, might hide its glim- 
mer. They must then starve under ground 
— ^grow mad — ^perhaps fly at each other's 
throats! Horrible thoughts ensued. Da- 
main calmly computed the time; the Ser- 
geant thought it had long passed the hour 
at which they ought to have seen the open- 
ing — they were buried alive, he thought. 
Damain tried to comfort him, but the strong 
fellow's mind began to wander. He saw 
terrible faces and gigantic figures around — 
he fancied the drowned fisherman was rising 
up beside him, out of the black waters — ^ he 
was going mad,' he thought. 

" Eemove further, sir,'' he said to Demain, 
" to the very end of the boat ; I cannot bear 
your eyes." 

'^Fool," said Damain, "you cannot see 
them!" 

H 
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" I can ! — iik&y glare ! — ^we are botii going 
mad!" 

^^IXcft a bit of iV replied Damain: ''at 
least I am not — nay, I am detennined to 
keep my senses clear till I have guided my- 
self out of this ugly cayem.'' 

^' Sir, I cannot bear this suspense, I can* 
not answer for myself — I am not my own 
master!" 

^' But I am,'' replied Damain sternly, ''and 
yonr's too ! Mind your duty — sit still : if I 
hear you c^er to rise from your seat again, I 
wiU blow your brains out I" 

Damain took one of a brace of pocket 
pistols from his breast, placed the oars be- 
neath his legs, and cocked it — ' elickJ 



it 



It hath a strange quick jar uqpon the ear 
That cocking of a pistoL" 



" Sir, you have a great mind : I'll do my 
best — ^but we are lost here, and must die a 
dreadful death.'' 

" Nonsense ; a short time will shew us the 
outlet." 

" The hour has long passed," 
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'"No such thing." 

" If I oould only see my watchl" 

'^ You shall see it: a thought strikes me 
— ^take out one of the cartridges firom your 
pouch — ^be careful — ^lay a small train along 
the seat before you: — now feel here for the 
tinder-box : we were fools to bring but one 
torch. Now strike a light — good — ^you see 
employment has banished those fears. ^ 'Tis 
the eye of childhood fears a painted devil.' 
Gbod again — the tinder bums; now hold 
out your watch and ignite the traiQ." 

No sooner said than done; the powder 
flashed up, rau along, giving light enough 
to see the hour. 

"Brayo," said Damain; ^*you see time 
has not passed so quidkly as you thought" 

The Sergeant fetd^ed a deep sigh — ^it re- 
lieyed him : ^^ you have a great mind, sir/' 
he said again. 

" Only a cool head," replied Damain ; " I 
have carefaUy weighed the chances against 
us." 

" But, sir, we may have drifted.'' 

^^ Not so, there is no current ; besides I 
have cared for that" 
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"How, sir?" 

" The cord that is attached to the heayy 
weight which these smuggliiig rascals fixed 
to the corks, in order to mark the spot where 
they sank their kegs, has neyer been out of 
my hand since I first grasped it. It has 
been onr anchor." 

" Pardon me, sir ; I feel how unworthily 
I have behaved." 

" Not a bit : the situation is not pleasant 
under any circumstances — we are not yet 
safe. It will require both tact and manage- 
ment to get clear out of this trap, even when 
we do see our way.'' 

"Sir, I see a glimmer," exchumed the 
Sergeant: very &int and small— now it's 
gone. Ah ! I see it again ! *' 

" So do I," said Damain. 

«It grows biger every minute-we are 
saved ! " 

" Not yet." 

" Bad we not better throw the kegs over- 
board ?" enquired the Sergeant eagerly. 

"No: methinks we have had too much 
trouble to get them," replied Damain. 

" See, the orifice grows larger I" cried the 
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Sergeant. "Blessed, blessed daylight! we 
are like the blind restored to sight." 

*^ Now then," said Damain, " the chance 
depends upon seizing the right moment to 
pull through. Can you take an oar ? " 

" I am sorry to say I cannot ; but I can 
steer." 

"It is well, then, that I learnt to row 
when at Brest," said Damain, returning the 
pistol to his pocket, at the same time relin- 
quishing the small rope and pulling towards 
the orifice. 

^^Now we must dance upon the waves 
opposite to that opening, till the proper 
moment arrives ; should we scrape the bot- 
tom, or hit the roof, we stick fest, break our 
ribs, and foui^der. Now for it ! steer straight 
as you wish for life I " 

The heaving waters, the green sea, was at 
this moment plainly seen beyond the opening. 
Damain pulled nearer and nearer, every now 
and then lB.Yxas on his oars, and then back- 
ing, to gam^cpp^,,:. 

"Thank heaven," he said, "there does 
not seem to be rougher weather now with- 
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out, than when we entered ; fbr the bailing 
surf amongst those rocks is no joke." 

^^ And we have lost onr pilots too^'' said 
tiie Sergeant" 

^^ Never mind/' replied Domain ; '^ I care- 
fully noted the rocks.. Luckily it is not my 
first venture amongst them. See, the waters 
sink much lower now, as they pass out; 
count with me, and see what number we 
arrive at ere the orifice is again submerged." 

The Sergeant did so. 

" All right : you see I ascertained every- 
thing before I took this venture^ and yet I 
feel ashamed to own that I made one omis* 
sion — I forgot a light and more torches/' 

Damain's object was to keep the Sergeant's 
mind occupied, for he saw that he was quite 
unnerved; and when he observed what he 
considered their best chance, he made a 
dashy pulled vigorously into the narrow 
channel, and chanced it. It was touch and 
go, for the stem of the boat just touched 
the roof as it dashed out. Damain cried to 
the Sergeant to throw himself flat, and in 
another instant the small craft rode out upon 
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the dancing waves, and so into the boiling 
surf beneath the castle rock. A touch now 
upon the pointed rocks, which lay submerged 
and invisible amongst the foaming waters, 
would have proved instant destruction ; but 
Damain had marked the channel so well, 
that he pulled safely through, and landed 
his cargo on a ledge of the rock. A pistol 
shot brought assistance, ropes were lowered 
from the castle, and the booty secured. 
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CHAPTEB XXVm 



STOBM AND WBECK. 

At all times, as has before been affirmed, 
the moral tone of the officers, and the cha- 
racter of a corps^ depend, in a great measure, 
on the immediate Chief. 

Whilst Gaptain Fidgettie held the com- 
mand some changes took place, and seyeral 
newly appointed officera joined the depdt, to 
make up for those so continually withdrawn 
by the exigencies of the service. 

When Major Topsawyer departed for the 
West, in transferring the command oyer to 
Captain Fidgettie, he had given him a sort 
of 'remember Dowb* hint, not in the ac- 
credited sense of that remarkable communi- 
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cation of later days, but as much as to say : 
^^Look sharp after that chap Damain, out 
away yonder at GuU Bock Castle, for I can 
by no means fathom the man ; he's a riddle 
hard to make out, and altogether one of the 
oddest of all oddities in the shape of an 
officer it ever was my fortune to be in 
command of. My time with the depdt, 
Captain Fidgettie, has been short, and Lieu- 
tenant Damain haying marched for detach- 
ment duty from Berwick upon Tweed, a few 
days before I joined, — such circumstance, 
added to the other circumstance of GuU Bock 
Castle having been snowed up for months, — 
has, I say, hindered my ever meeting with 
the young man. Albeit I have discovered, 
one way or other, that he has continually 
found means, to absent himself, contrary to 
all rule and regulation, from his detachment. 
"Now, Captain Fidgettie,' ' continued the 
Major, "as you well know, I hold disobe- 
dience of orders one of the worst fatdts an 
officer can commit; I therefore advise you 
to keep a good look out upon the young 
man in question." 

H 2 



2'SO sraaf asd 

Captain IRdgetde prondaed to pnfifc hj 
the hiDt, and altlianghj aa he aaid, LieiH 
tenant Damain had leaUy, awwding to ali 
reports, dme wmden with hia Utde 



the ciremnatonee of preBninmg to aJhaant 
himself — ^to dare to eome into the to^wn, 
even for an hoar, without being peracmal at 
the haziaeks, was enongh to make a Com- 
manding oflicer's hair stand on end. 

After this conyeraatiiHi, donbtkas Ciqptain 
Fidgettie would hare sufficiently yisited any 
deMcatum cm the part of that yonth, if he 
could only haye fixed one upon him. 

But Damain never gave him a chanoe, or 
rather the Captain could never substantiate 
a charge of any sort against him. 

Certain it is, that Damain seemed to come 
and go as the wind blows, when and where 
it listeth — nothing seemed to controul or 
hinder him* When others were stormnstaid, 
or weather bound, Damain was like the gulls 
and Bcarte around his sea built tower, ever 
in fuU flight 

He seemed indeed to k>ye storm and wreck, 
and perhaps that was one reason why he was 
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never found out. Whatever he promised in 
the shape of a visit or an appearance, that he 
performed. 

" IVe seen the snow on a leyel with the hedge, 
And there was Master Walter." 

One stormy night, when the wind blew 
with a shriek of rage, and the waters boiled, 
rushed, leaped, and galloped in successive 
races of white foam, the sea seeming ready 
to heave itself up out of its very bed ; when 
driving mists flew past the rocks in clouds, 
and the Castle upon their summit 'appeared 
absolutely threatened with destruction. Da- 
main stood alone upon the wild sea shore. 

It was rather a singular thing to see this 
young man, alone, watching the storm, and 
intently listening to the distant sound of 
a gun. Some "labourmg barque" was evi- 
dently in distress; perhaps foundering far 
out amidst the murky waters- 
Twinkling lights shone out ever and anon 
£rom the windows of the squaM huts of the 
fishermen (smugglers all) who dwelt upon 
the tiers of rock — ^the ridges and terraces of 
granite, which made up the fishing village. 
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beneath the tower of strength upon tiie 
height. 

It is a fearful sound that booming of guns. 
Borne along the waters, it seems to say as 
plainly as gun can speak, " Help, help, here 
is death and destruction going on amongst 
us." Booic — ," Death in its most horrible 
shape; out here, &r from human help." 
Boom — " Death, black, violent, fearftd, hor- 
rible." Boom — "For Heaven^s sake come 
out." Boom — " We are sinking amidst 
shrieks, cries and agony." Boom — " Hell 
seems empty, and all the devils here." 

There is a pause. ISTo more guns : all is 
over now perhaps. All that survive, " cling 
to slippery shrouds." The good ship has 
" veiled her topmast lower than her ribs," — 
" enrobed the roaring waters with her silks," 
— ^' she is dock'd in sand.*' 

Damain stood alone amidst the howling 
storm, straining his eyes into the dark, inky 
void; his spirit deeply hurt, for he could 
render no assistance to the poor wretches, 
evidently perishing so near. Presently, 
aroused by the guns, several burly fishermen 
assembled from the cottages. They stood in 
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a group, and talked low, and with few words ; 
but these few words were deep toned and ex- 
pressive, such as seamen are wont to use 
when their &Yourite element is enraged, and 
death in their vicinity. They eyed Damain 
askance, for they liked neither himself or the 
service he was engaged in ; nay, they had 
sworn to be deeply revenged, for the ill he 
had wrought them, if ever he came in their 
way, and lo here he was, alone, upon the 
wild sea beach, at their mercy. 

^^ Hallo, my lads,'' he said, as he turned 
and saw them, ^^ can you get out this boat ; 
a vessel is in distress yonder, foundering 
I fear." 

" Get this boat out," said one of the men 
sulkily, " what good would that do you?" 

" None to me, individually." 

" Then what do you want it out for ?" 

" For the chance of saving life, yonder at 
sea." 

^f What's your business with those out 
yonder at sea ?" said another with a sneer, 
at the same time advancing close to Damam. 

Damain put his hand into his bosom, and 
grasped the stock of a pistoL 
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^^ What bamiesB liaye yoa to aflk me raeh 
a qiiertiaii?" he replied ahaiplj. 

The burly aeaman was taken abedk, as all 
hnllies aie when well met He smqpected 
Damain had a dozen aimed men somewfaeie 
near at hand. 

^^Well, yon've done ns no good, at all 
eyents/' said the feUow, ^^ gang ava' hame 
to your crow's nest yonder, whilst yon can." 

^^ Whilst I can/' iterated Damain contemp- 
tnonsly, " who is to hinder me ?" 

^^ 111 teU ye what yonngster," said another 
smuggler, ^' we're no need to tell ye that 
ye'ye mined onr trade here." 

^^I'ye mined no man's Aone^^ trade," re- 
plied Domain, ^^I haye obeyed my orders, 
neither more nor less/' 

'^Well, there's something in that too,'' 
said a third seaman, '^ and I respect a free 
yonng fellow who does his duty," and then 
^ the smugglers whispered together. 

^^ See/' exclaimed Damain, ^^ there goes a 
rocket, surely something might be done to 
try and saye the poor fellows out yonder." 

^^ Well, perhaps so," said one of the smug- 
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glers, steadily regarding the agitated waters. 
" Fye been out in worse weather than this." 

^^See, another rocket/' cried Damain« 
^^ Its their la^t effort perhaps. There is all 
the money I have, five guineas, I giye it 
freely, if you will put ouf 

The men again whispered together. 

"Will you go with us," said the first 
speaker. 

" Willingly," replied Damain, " I'll take 
an oar, and my chance." 

"Troth but thafs honest," returned the 
sailor. "Well, we had half determined to 
put out before we saw you. All hands to 
work ; come boys, all hands to the boat." 

When once seafaring men have fully de» 
termined upon anything, however dogged 
they may have before been, an accompanying 
alacrity always seems to seize upon them. ' In 
the present instance they went to work with 
a will ; manned the boat, ran her down like 
lightening into the boiling waters, jumped in 
as she pierced through the great tumbling 
wave which hit the beach, and next minute 
were dancing upon the " main of waters." 

Damain seemed quite at home in such a 
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situation. He jumped in with the others ^ 
and in a few minutes, they were pulling 
through a tremendous sea towards the spot 
where the ship was supposed to be found- 
ering. 

If the reader wishes to see nature in her 
most sublime and awfdl mood, let him go 
forth on such an expedition — ^at such a time, 
and with his feelings excited by the circum* 
stances of the hour. Let him 

" Climb hills of seas, Olympus bigh, 
And duck again as low as Hells from Heaven ;" 

for so it seems indeed. Black heaving 
waters are beneath. Black frightful clouds 
above. Crashing thunder adds to the hor- 
rors, and the forked lightning, as it darts from 
sky to sea, shows for a moment the terrors 
of the element in which their craft is plung- 
ing, bounding, tumbling. And the wreck— 
the hull ythey at length discover, is itself a 
ghastiy, a spectral object as it lies black — 
awfdl — cofiSn-like; nearly submerged, and 
water logged. Seas tumbling, rushing, 
sweeping around and over it. Hollow gurg- 
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ling sounds too are heard as the boat, not 
daring to approach too near, shoots past. 

No human being is seen. It looks like a 
huge reptile, struggling in agony. Yes, the 
roUing hull, which the fishermen now passed 
and repassed, was apparently masterless and 
deserted. They turn and turn again, going 
nearer and nearer ; but the tremendous sea 
hinders all close contact. 

Several men sit in the stem of the boat, 
so that the galloping seas break over them, 
which otherwise would fall into and swamp 
their frail craft. 

" Pull a trifle nearer,'^ cried Damain, " I 
heard a ery as we passed last time, I'll board 
her." 

" Brave fellow." 

A sound like a child crying: had mingled 
with tiie shrieking winds SdLring waL. 
He springs, grasps at some fragments of 
rope which are attached to a portion of one 
of the fallen masts, and clings to the ship. 
He hears a wail, and the whine of a dog. 

Meantime, a tremendous flash of lightning 
which, like liquid silver, plays upon the 
vessel, shews him all. The deck is swept 
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urith waters. The whole is smking ripe ; all 
above seems gone, the part he stands on alone 
partially free from the dashing waves. He 
sees a prostrate form lying crashed beneath 
some fallen rigging — a womaa^s form, a little 
girl is ohisped in her arms. The woman is 
dead, bnt the child lives. A dog sits cower- 
ing and shivering nnder the &Uen fragments 
of rigging which has indeed been their 
safety. Every now and then it lifts its head 
and howls piteously. Damain seized the little 
girl, swung himself over the vessels stem, 
and hung on, there awaiting the boat. 

It came not. He strained his eyes — ^he 
shouted. The ship dog, which had followed 
and lept upon the highest part, now barked 
in concert. Could it be possible that the 
smugglers had satisfied their revenge upon 
Bamain, by leaving him alone to perish in 
the sinking ship ; it seemed so indeed ; for 
still the boat returned not. Perhaps it was 
swamped, for to go about and about in that 
sea, was no safe matter. 

Hollow, gui^ling noises sounded in the 
waist of the vessel ; horrible sounds. Damain 
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saw she was Bettling &st ; a heel, a lureh^ and 



cc 



Down she sucked with her, the whirling wa^e.' 



Damain sprang from the sinking craft. 
He was a strong swimmer, and although 
sucked under water at first^ rose with the 
girl still in his grasp, and succeeded in get* 
ting upon a floating spar. The poor dog 
swam near him; next moment he heard 
shouts, and the hoat came flying past. 

They were saved, man, dog, and child. 

"When they landed, Damain conveyed his 
charge to the cottage of one of the fishermen ; 
care and attention soon restored her. The 
little girl seemed to be about thirteen years of 
age, so that she told her name and the desti- 
nation herself and mother were seeking, and 
other matters appertaining. Some docu- 
ments, and also a few jewels of great value, 
had been secured around the child's body by 
the mother, apparently when the storm gave 
token of danger. 

Damain therefore found that the girl was 
the daughter of an officer, of high rank, 
lately deceased in India; that herself and 
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mother were on their way home, when 
wrecked, and that she had a relative living 
in London. 

With so mnch knowledge, Bamain wrote 
to the relation named. The child was soon 
afterwards sent for, the fishwife rewarded, 
the rescner complimented, and invited to visit 
the relative in town, and so the romance of 
the wreck for that time ended. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE ODDEST OF ALL ODDITIES. 

Several new officers joined, as before said, 
whilst Fidgettie held command. Two were 
mere boys from school, nnfledged Ensigns in 
their teens; Messrs. Lankey and Gawkey. 
One a Captain, was a fine gentleman, who had 
exchanged from the Hnssars; fine in all 
things, in person, in ideas, in dress, in style, 
"dem'd fine,'' as he expressed himself on 
most occasions, and was nick-named accord- 
ingly. Captain Demfine. 

A fourth was an extraordinary griffin; a 
stalwart, herculean looking youth, whose 
giant strength was apparently accompanied 
by a most feeble wit. 
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Sis countenance was almost idiotic ; his 
mind being evidently warped in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. He was certainly 
cracked, but his craziness had ateo a method 
in it. 

Such a man ought never to have been ap- 
pointed, but as he was a bishop's son, and 
otherwise well connected, and as his pranks 
at home had become tm.bearable, his Mends 
had determined to obtain him a commission, 
as a last resource. His insanity was es- 
pecially predominant upon two subjects, the 
beauty of his person, and his extraordinary 
strength. The latter really existed; the 
&rmer, (albeit beauty is a matt^ of taste,) 
could not be said to exist in any way, for he 
was ill-made, gaunt, somewhat deformed in 
figure, and his countenance, besides tke be- 
fore-named idiotic expression, was absolutely 
ugly ; in addition to which, he had a mar- 
vellously cunning and vicious leer. 

Such a recruit was a marked man amongst 
the officers, from the moment he appeared ; 
and really his first appearance was quite 
enough to create a sensation in any corps. 

He walked up to the Castle TTill one fine 
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morning, the day after his aniyal in the 
town, and introduced hisoself to the Adjutant 
somewhat thus : 

" How are you, old chap ? IVe come to 
join.^ 

The Adjutant was so buffjr at the moment, 
superintending a batch of recruits being 
licked into shape, thathepaidno attention to 
him. "Eight, — ^Left, — Eight, — ^Left, make 
them do it again Sergeant. Eight, — ^Left. 
Ah that's very bad, make them keep time I 
say, mind what you're about. Hallo, you 
sir, on the left, are you going to dance a 
hornpipe?'' 

"Ho, ho, ho," laughed the new comer. 
" What a rummy lot" 

^ ' Mark time, " cried the Adjutant. * * Come, 
that's better. Duncan Mactayidi, if you 
grin, I'll confine you to barracks. Eight, — 
Left, Left, Left." 

"Ho, ho, ho," again kughed the new 
comer. The recruits began to laugh too, it was 
catching ; the Adjutant turned sharply round. 

^* Ho, ho, ho. I've come to join," said the 
apparition. " How are you, old chap ?" 

" May I beg the honour of your name," 
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enquired Drillhard, with eonsiderable em- 
phasis OQ the word honour. 

** Augustus Arthur Albany Conway.^' 
" Are you Mr. Conway ? Bless me." 
The Adjutant might indeed well bless him- 
selfy and wonder too, for he saw a tall youth 
of about twenty, with fiery hair, a singular 
cast of countenance, a white hat stuck jauntily 
on one side, a military sash tied oyer a great 
dreadnaught coat, his sword on, and large 
brass spurs upon his heels. The said figure 
thrusting out his great fist, and telling him 
he had come to join, familiarly concluding 
with " How are you old chap, eh ?" 

f^Will you walk in Mr. Conway," said 
Drillhard, leading the way to the mess room. 
The Adjutant had a keen sense of the ridi- 
culous; he was indeed bursting with sup- 
pressed laughter, as he entered the room, 
attended by his new acquaintance. 

" By jingo," he said to himself, " we have 
got an acquisition this time ! " 

Monung parade not hayiag been long 
over, the mess room was pretty full; the 
officers sitting round the fire in a circle, 
discussing the news of the day. 
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Captain Fidgettie, too, was conning oyer 
the Times. 

" Another officer appointed to the 151st,'' 
he observed — "Humphrey Clinker, gentle- 
man, to be Ensign, vice SmoUet, deceased." 

"Let me see," he continued; "Ensign 
Conway ought to be here soon. He was 
gazetted just two months back." 

" Allow me to introduce him," said the 
Adjutant, advancing towards the fire, fol- 
lowed by the youth named. 

The new comer sauntered up'^to the circle, 
hat, sash, sword and spurs. 

" How are you, gents ? — jolly and hearty, 
I hope,'' he said. 

Captain Fidgettie looked over his specks, 
and absolutely started. Eying the dress 
and accoutrements of our hero with a stare 
of absolute bewilderment — " Mr. Conway — 
have we the pleasure of seeing Mr. Conway?" 
he at length said. 

" I believe you," observed the new comer, 
" and no mistake. Augustus Arthur Con- 
way." 

" Bless me ! Allow me to introduce you. 
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Mr. Conway, gentlemen. Just arrived, I 
presume ; pray be seated.'^ 

The new comer doffed his hat, ran his 
fingers through his thick red hair, threw 
himself into a chair, stretched out his legs, 
and was all right and at his ease in a mo- 
ment. 

^^Dem'd fine," said Captam Finnikin, 
keeping his glass at his eye. 

The junior officers laughed; they saw 
the state of the case. The new comrade 
was a character of the first water — a trout 
that would afford a deal of tickling. 

"When did you arrive?" at length en- 
quired Captain Fidgettie. 

" Last night : put up at the Crown Hotel 
— ^not so bad a public for such a town as 
this seems. How are you getting on here — 
eh?" 

"Dem'd fine," iterated Finnikin, still 
staring through his eye glass. 

" Glad to hear it,'' said Conway, yawning 
and taking up the Times. 

" I should think this chap has belonged 
to the free and easy club," whispered Mar- 
vel to the Adjutant. 
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" Or the Odd Fellows," said DrilDiard— 
sotto voce. 

'^ Eh, ah, yes, looks like it," said Fixmikin. 

" He seems half a fool," whispered Drill- 
hard. 

" Half — eh, ah, yes, — ^I should say a fool 
and a half, good weight," returned Fixmikin. 
"Dem'd if ever I heard of such a fellow 
being gazetted to a regiment before," he 
added aside to the Adjutant. 

" Did you ride up, Mr. Conway ?" he said 
aloud to Conway. 

"Kide up— where from?" enquired the 
Griffin, laying down the paper. 

" The Hotel," drawled Finnikin. 

'' No." 

*^Are you going to hunt the country, 
Mr. Conway?' again drawled the exquisite. 
, "Me hunt the country! There, come, 
none of your chaff ; I'm not quite so green 
as you seem to think !" 

" Oh, I did'nt know," said Finnikin ; " I 
thought by your spurs perhaps you meant to 
have a day with Lord Nonpariel's hounds." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DRESS AND DEPORTMENT. 

Dress, and all appertaining, was carried to 
an extreme pitch in those days. It required 
a Crimean campaign to do away with the 
rigidity, — the particularity, if we may so 
term it — of a Commanding officer's ideas on 
the subject. Chin-scraping, hair-clipping, 
whisker-trimming, and button-polishing were 
indeed in vogue. 

A moustache, or a visible whisker even, 
was looked upon with evil eyes by all Com- 
mandants, from the Commander-in-Chief 
down to a dep6t-Captain, and considered as 
a frightful exhibition. Men's heads seemed 
made only for the exercise of the scissors — 
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men's faces for the excoriating process of 
the razor. 

Captain Fidgettie had a horror of any 
deviation from the strict regulations in this 
particular. 

In addition to his other eccentricities of 
dress and deportment, Mr. Conway had the 
merest trifle of a moustache on his upper 
lip— a sort of white down, corresponding to 
his ugly eyebrows. Small as it was, it 
caught Captain Fidgettie's eye, and added 
considerably to his dislike of the man's 
whole turn-out. 

" You have seen your room, Mr. Conway?" 
he said, when that young man returned to 
the mess room, after having been shown his 
quarters, by the Barrack Master. 

^^ I have seen a cupboard as big as a 
butler's pantry, with a table and a coal box 
in it." 

*^Then perhaps you will fiivour me by 
stepping into my q^uarters," said Captain 
Fidgettie. 

*^ Certainly, Captain, if you wish it,'' re- 
plied Conway. 

" Mr. Drillhard, you will also favour us 
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with your company/' added the Captain, 
rising. 

When Fidgettie and his Adjutant and 
victim entered the room, the latter shut the 
door, and the former drew himself up with 
his back to the fire. 

" Mr. Conway/' he said, " you have joined 
this regiment a strange figure." 

« Have I.'' 

" You have." 

« What's the matter?" 

"Nothing, as yet; only this much pre- 
sently — ^namely, that youll be a prisoner 
under arrest if you leave this room, with the 
intention of going into the town, the same 
figure you came hither." 

"What, me?" 

'' Yes.'' 

" A prisoner ?" 

"Yes, sir; you are dressed in the most 
extraordinary, outrageous, and unofficer-like 
manner it ever was my fate to see a man 
equipped in." 

"What, me?" 

" Yes, Mr. Conway, you. May I venture, 
therefore, to repeat, that if you leave the 
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barracks in your present outfit, I should not 
be surprised if the boys in the streets were 
to hoot at you as you pass along." 

" What^s amiss, in the name of wonder, 
about me ? Be so good as to explain, Cap- 
tain Fidgettie." 

" In the first place," returned the Captain, 
" we are not accustomed to see an officer of 
the 151st Begiment, come upon the parade 
ground in a white hat— a sash tied over a 
rough top-coat — a sword by his side — ^large 
brass spurs upon his heels — ^and moustache 
upon his upper lip, not to mention, a head 
of hair like a mop," 

" Captain Fidgettie, do you mean to in- 
sult me?" 

" An officer, belonging to this corps, Mr. 
Conway," continued the Captain, " must be 
dressed according to regulation. Now you 
have joined, and we have become acquainted, 
I take the first opportunity of telling you as 
much." 

'^ Well, I don't know, Fve not unpacked 
all my things yet — so I came up just as I 
travelled firom Cornwall." 
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" What, did you really travel hither, in 
that disguise ? '' 

^^ I did. I came from home by the mail 
to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh here, 
just as you see me." 

" Well, sir, then it is my duty to tell you 
that you must either be in or out of regimen- 
tals, now that you have joined — till to- 
morrow — ^when you will be attached to a 
company, and commence your duties.'' 

" Well, I don't know," said Conway, " I 
call this very arbitrary conduct." 

^^ I am sorry you think so. At the same 
time, in order to save all further contro- 
versy on the subject, I recommend you at 
once, to obtain the assistance of the hair 
dresser, the barber, and the sergeant ar- 
mourer." 

" What am I to do with all those persons," 
enquired the bewildered Conway. 

" The hair dresser will cut your hair ; the 
barber will shave you; and the armourer 
will take off those great clanking spurs. 
Mr. Drillhard, you will give Mr. Conway 
all the assistance in your power — and I hope 
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we shall have the pleasure of seeing him at 
mess to-day. Good morning, Mr. Conway, 
Mx. DriUhard, I shall look to yon, sir, not 
to permit an officer of this regiment to quit 
the barracks, in a costume more like what is 
humourously termed a horse marine, than 
anything else ; good morning, gentlemen.'' 
Drillhard chuckled (as he left the room, 
followed by the newly joined). The latter, 
in a state of disgust, for he had taken a 
first impression of the service, and the sam- 
ple did not quite please him. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE GBIFFIN AT MESS. 

At this period, althougli practical joking was 
not carried to so great an extent in the army 
as it afterwards reached, still it existed. The 
allowance of the duello, kept the rude, over- 
bearing ruffian in check. 

A man dared not use the licence either of 
speech or practice, such as we have since 
seen. An insult, an oflfensive word even, 
was visited by immediate notice and expla- 
nation; and if not satisfactorily accounted 
for, the parties, as a matter of course, settled 
the matter by a shot. 

No man could hold up his head for a mo- 
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ment in the seryice, who gave or recoived an 
insult, without reparation or apology ere 
twenty-four hours were over his head. 

This certainly hindered the state of things 
we have since seen in certain regiments ; and 
the system, with all its feults, served to 
Tnaintain a chivalrous bearing and gentle- 
manly conduct, since in not a few instances 
found wanting. 

Still practical joking was prevalent, and 
brought its consequences, in the shape of 
the pressure of the fore finger, which at once 
served to equalize all odds of youth and 
strength. 

When the junior officers of the depdt saw 
this new addition to the corps, as soon as the 
first surprise at the advent of so singular a 
person had subsided, they at once fixed on 
him as a proper subject to make a butt of. 

His style was so offensive, so arrogant, 
and free and easy, so intrusive and assomp- 
tious, that they took a dislike to him at first 
sight ; a dislike which was rather augmented 
than diminished by a longer acquaintance. 

The ' sweet youth' dined at mess on the first 
day of joining. He seemed a trifle put out 
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and somewhat discomfited at the loss of his 
side locks, moustache and brass spurs, for 
the Adjutant had stuck to his skirts till he 
saw the Commanding-officer's directions, in 
that respect, carried out. 

But he came out strong after a few glasses 
on the remoyal of the cloth, and the party 
soon found that Falstaff's achievement on 
Gad's Hill, when " Two buckram men let 
drive at him, and the worthy knight took all 
their eleven points in his target,'' was noth- 
ing to what their new friend had done, could 
do, and meant to carry on with. 

^^ Look here gents," he said, rising, taking 
off his coat and baring his right arm, ^^ here's 
muscle for you, just feel it, iron is a fool to 
it ; its as big as a twenty four pounder, I 
could fell an ox with a single blow." 

There was little doubt of the youth's 
strength of body, but his boastful style led 
to a doubt as to his great courage ; audit was 
quickly resolved that at the first opportunity 
the latter should be put to the test. 

His personal strength was however dot 
his only boast. He could do everything, 
better than everybody else. He could dance. 
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he could box, lie could fence, he could act, 
he could sing, better than any professor of 
any of those arts. 

Certainly, he had a voice, and as he yolun- 
teered a song at an early part of the evening, 
all present were able to judge of its power, for 
no bull could bellow louder. He sang 
several songs, one after the other, over and 
over again, change and change about ; there 
was no stopping him. He sang himself half 
drunk, stupidly drunk, then outrageously 
drunk, amidst the laughter of the whole 
mess, who were necessitated to join in the 
chorus in self defence ; till at last he sank 
down with his head on a level with the ma- 
hogany and gave in. 

^^Bem'd fine," said Captain Finnikin, 
eyeing him with his glass, ^^ thank Heaven, 
he has aw, by Jove, sewn himself aw, up 
at last, and now we will sew him up in return, 
and send him to his hotel, and if he dies by 
the way, it will be a benefit for us all." 

Binging the bell, the worthy Captain 
ordered his servant to bring as many sheets 
of brown paper as he could collect. " Now 
my boys," he said, " let us pack the fellow 
up, and then pack him off." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE PRACTICAL JOKERS. 

As soon as this affidr was settled, the party, 
which now consisted of the Subalterns of the 
depdt, all the matnmonials haying retired, 
proposed to adjourn to Captain Einnildn's 
room, and enjoy a cigar and a game at 
^ hook'em snivey.' 

" But first of all," said Finnikin, as he 
provided the dice box, which by the way 
had been the exciting cause of his leaving the 
Hussars, and exchanging into the in&ntry, 
" before we begin the game, we had better 
toss up who is to fight that ugly fellow to- 
morrow. For, as sure as he wakes and finds 
himself packed up and directed, you may be 
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sure he'll be for calling some of us to ac- 
count." 

There was reason in what Finnikin said, 
and accordingly they tossed, the lowest throw 
to be the victim, and Finnikin himself won 
the chance. 

'^ Come, that's not so bad," said Finnikin, 
^^ I am first to breakfast the fellow, and I 
suppose I shall have to shoot him afterwards." 

It is generally the custom for the officers 
of a corps, to ask a new comer to breakfast, 
in turn, so that he may not be inconvenienced 
on first joining, for want of necessaries for 
that meal. And it so happened, that Fin- 
nikin, as he said, had asked the eccentric 
Ensign, and fixed the early hour of eight, in 
order to carry out another design he had con- 
ceived in his favour; and accordingly, at 
eight o'clock, looking very seedy, very ugly, 
and very suspicious, the hero came. Con- 
trary to expectation, although all the pack- 
ing party were assembled, not a word did 
the victim say on the subject. 

He drank his tea, eat a wonderful allow- 
ance of eggs, Findon haddocks, beef steak, 
and buttered toast, without a single boast or 
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query; although any one might haye ob- 
served, that his dignity had received a 
mighty blow in the teeth. 

Finnikin rather wickedly gave seyeral 
hints ; and others also made as many allu- 
sions to the subject^ but the cunning chap 
was not to be had as yet. 

"Any parcel by post for me ?'^ enquired 
Finnikin of the servant. 

" No, sir." 

" Any package arrived for me ?" enquired 
another. 

" Not any, sir." 

" No letter, no parcel, no package, no box, 
no nothing ?" 

" Not that I have seen, sir," replied the 
servant. 

" Let some fellow go down to the hotel," 
said Finnikin, "and enquire if a parcel 
has arrived there for any of the officers of the 
161st. And now send up the pioneer for 
Mr. Conway; by Jove, its almost parade 
time, and we must all get into harness." 

"Pioneer," said the griffin, as he com- 
fortably puffed at his cigar, " what has Mr. 
Conway to do vnih a pioneer ?" 
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^' Bless me, you surely know the custom 
of the service, on first joining ?" 

"Not I, what is it?" 

" Why all the Ensigns in the regiment do 
duty for the first week with the pioneers.'' 

" Have you got the accoutrements, and are 
the instruments all there, Fleming?'' en- 
quired Finnikin, as the Corporal of the pio- 
neers entered with an armful of implements. 

" All right, your honour," said the Cor- 
poral, with a grin. 

" Then Mr. Conway will be glad of your 
assistance to put them on," drawled Fin- 
nikin. 

"You will have to tip him half a so vereign 
old fellow, its customary," he added aside to 
Conway, 

" What, am I to have all those ugly tools 
on my back this morning ?" 

" All of them, its the custom always, to 
wear the pioneer's arms and accoutrements 
on the first morning of joining. Hark, there's 
the officer's call. Fleming, the gentleman 
will be glad of your assistance. Where's the 
apron ?" 

'^ Here, your honour." 
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^^ What, am I to wear that nasty thing too?" 

^^Yes, that goes on first; there, let me 
help you." 

** Its not yery sweet," said Conway, 

^^ Its not likely to be so, oonsidering the 
work the pioneers have to do." 

" Still you look very well in it, Conway. 
Now Fleming, strap him to the spade." 

*f All right, your honour." 

" Now giye him the saw, the axe, the bill- 
hook, and the rest. Upon my word Conway, 
the dress becomes you uncommonly." 

" Do you think so ? Well, perhaps it does." 

" You look quite picturesque." 

" Ah, I dare say." 

" Now, when you get on parade, you must 
fall in with the pioneers in front, and call 
them to attention." 

"What am I to say?" 

"Division of the pioneer's, at-ten-tion. 
You must speak loud, as the word of com- 
mand ought to be loud and deliberate. Upon 
my word, you are a very fine looking 
pioneer." 

"Well, I don't know," said the griffin, 
" it does look like work somehow." 
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GiTing a hint to the corporal to detain him 
till the last moment, the conspirators buckled 
on their swords, and descending to the parade 
ground, fell in with their companies, and 
proceeded to inspect them. 

Meantime, the Commanding officer was 
walking up and down in the centre of the 
square, in conyersation with the Adjutant, 
and lo ^ presently the apparition comes.' 

Proud as a jackdaw in borrowed plumes ; 
and what plumes. The spade stuck up 
against the back of his head ; the saw, the 
bill, the axe, &c., all strapped oyer his blue 
regimental frock, he was stiff as a poker, 
and looked as uncomfortable as he did the 
night before, when made into a brown paper 
parcel. 

" Diyision of the Band and Drums, at-ten- 
tion," cried the Sergeant-major, who stood 
at that moment with his back to our hero, 
as he approached, haying just finished in- 
specting the band. 

"Diyision of the Pioneers, at-ten-tion," 
roared Ensign Conway, in obedience to the 
instructions he had receiyed. 

The Sergeant-major, a splendid looking 
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soldier, six feet two in height, started as if 
a bull had bellowed in his ear, and almost 
jumping round, saw such a spectacle as 
he never saw before. A newly joined officer, 
strapped and belted, aproned and accoutred 
in the dress of one of the pioneers ; fixed 
tight to the spade, which traversed his spine, 
and stuck up above the back of his head. 

He started and stood aside, as the appa- 
rition passed and feU in. Presently the men 
of the battalion companies, who now caught 
sight of the exhibition, * pioneers and all,' 
began to laugh ; it was catching, — from man 
to man, from company to company, — and in a 
few moments, the whole parade were in a 
state of suppressed laughter. 

Captain Fidgettie, who had not observed 
our hero as he crossed over and joined the 
pioneers, was somewhat surprised, more es- 
pecially as the suppressed laughter soon be- 
came a regular case of uncontrollable mirth, 
which ran from company to company. 

" Mr. Drillhard," he said, turning to the 
Adjutant, who, although he had wonderful 
command over himself, could hardly restrain 
his laughter, " Mr. Drillhard, what the deuce. 
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sir, is the meaning of this exhibition. Have 
the depdt companies been inhaling a dose of 
laughing gas, or what is the matter with 
them V' 

The Adjutant thought it best to know 
nothing, so the Commandant stept a pace or 
two back, and gave the word — " Parade. At- 
tention : Fix bayonets — shoulder arms. The 
battalion will march past in review order.'' 
The band struck up the laughing chorus in 
"Der Frieshutz." 0, how the trombone, 
the serpents, and the trumpets sounded out 
that merry composition. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
— Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. — ^Ha. Never was 
such a scene ; the tune set the men off worse 
than ever. 

" Bight shoulders, forward," shrieked the 
Captains of companies. What the deuce- 
why the men are aU tumbling about. ^^ For- 
ward." 

When they came to the saluting point, 
matters were worse ; the officers could hardly 
salute for laughing. Conway, who had 
never marched with a body of men before, 
could neither keep step or his place, or at 
all manage to get along with credit; his 
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heels were trod on by those in rear, and he 
favoured those in front with a similar inflic- 
tion. He changed step, changed it again, 
ran a pace or two, jostled his fellow pioneers, 
changed step again, and conducted himself 
more like a man trying to dance a quadrille, 
without knowing the figure, than anything 
else. 

" Halt,'^ roared the Commanding officer in 
a rage. "Damme, I believe the whole 
parade, officers and men, are going mad. 
Halt : Left, wheel into line. Order arms — 
unfix bayonets — officers fell out. 

The officers fell out, and approached, 
touching their caps as they came up. 

"Gentlemen," said the perplexed Com- 
mandant, " what is the meaning of this exhi- 
bition ? Eh — what : who is this ? Mr. Con- 
way — what the deuce — Gentlemen, I, that 
is — ^ha, ha, ha," and the Commanding officer, 
unable to contain himself, turned, rapidly 
retreated to the mess-room, threw up the 
window, called out to the Adjutant to dismiss 
the parade, and was seen no more that day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



AN ARISTOCRATIC PARTY IN THE mOHLANDS. 

Just about this time, an order came for the 
detachment at Gull Bock Castle to be with- 
drawn. 

Lieutenant Damain and his party were ac« 
cordingly directed to march early one morn- 
ing for another outpost, situated some seventy 
miles inland, on the Grampian range^ towards 
Dee side, in Aberdeenshire. 

The order gaye great dissatisfaction to the 
men, who expected, naturally enough, that 
haying taken more than their turn of de*- 
tachment duty, they would be allowed to go 
into head quarters. Most of them had been^ 
out to the West Indies, and wished for a few 
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week's fiirlough ; or at any rate, to see some- 
thing of their relations in Scotland ; for being 
many of them Highlanders, they had kith, 
kin and aUies in various parts, and to be 
again shut up amongst the mountains was 
rather hard ; especially as they were always 
liable, at short notice, to be draughted out 
again to the Sugar Islands. 

It was rather hard too upon Damain to be 
thus isolated from head quarters; more es- 
pecially as there were now all sorts of gaieties 
and diversions going on in the town where 
the depdt was stationed. 

Damain, however, had so well carried out 
his instructions, that the General of the dis- 
trict ordered him to be continued on detach- 
ment duty ; upon the principle perhaps of 
which Falstaff complains, when he says, it 
was always yet the trick of the English 
nation, if they have a good thing, to make 
it too common. 

** To scour it to nothing with perpetual motion." 

The men were, as we have said, annoyed, 
for they know what's what in connection 
with their calling, as well as any other class 
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of men. They like to be considered, when 
they feel there is an opportonily for con- 
sideration. When the case is otherwise, 
and toil and hardship to be endured, the 
British soldier is not the man to complain. 
Privation, hard service, hunger, tiiirst, the 
fierce extremes of heat and cold, he will en- 
dure willingly, but he likes, as we have said, 
to have a holiday when the chance comes, 
and Lord knows that is rare enough. 

The men remonstrated and complained to 
Damain, as soon as they found, after a three 
days' march, that they were again to be shut 
up in an old tower, situated in a lone glen, 
far, far away from human habitation, with 
plenty of night work amongst the fastnesses 
around, and nothing else to amuse them. 

" You and I axe soldiers, my good fellows," 
said Damain, to the spokesman of the party, 
^^ we have no right to complain of anything. 
All we have to do, is to obey our orders, and 
to do our duty. Nevertheless, as you have 
asked to be relieved from detachment duty, 
in a respectful and proper manner, I will my- 
self go into head quarters, at the first oppor- 
tunity, and make your request known." 
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"We don't wish, to go in, unless you go 
toO| sir/' said the spokesman, " the men like 
you, would go anywhere, do anything, die 
for you." 

Damain was touched. Unfriended and 
alone, he felt the appreciation of these brave 
soldiers all the more* "Thanks, my good 
fellows," he said, " I think we understand 
each other. Howbeit, I know that I shall 
have to remain here, whether the detach- 
ment is changed or not. The weather is too 
bad for any farther expedition just now, 
and to-morrow I will start for head quarters. 
I need not teU you to behave yourselves 
whilst I am absent." 

" !No fear, sir," said the soldier ; " foul be- 
Ml the man who would abuse your kindness." 

Accordingly, next morning, Damain 
mounted his steed, and took his way to head 
quarters. It was a sixty mile ride, and the 
weather was none of the brightest, for the 
sky looked like a piece of slate overhead, 
threatening a plentiful donation of snow, en 
route, and the same material lay thick and 
deep over the moors and mosses he had to 
traverse. So that as darkness began to des- 
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cend, he found himself as much at &iilt as 
Guy Mannering, when lost and bewildered 
during his journey to Kippletringan. 

A Highland region, in slimmer, is pleasant 
enough, provided the weather is propitious. 
In that case, the sweet scent of the heather, 
the fragrant perfume of the pine, the clear 
delicious air which fans the cheek as we 
tread the hills, renders such an excursion one 
of the most delicious treats in life. But in 
winter, and rough weath^, the same scene 
becomes as different as possible. 

When the stem grandeur of the magnifi- 
cent scenery he had passed through — ^vast — 
pine-belted — ^rocky and mountainous, began 
to be hidden in gloom ; when his piercing ken 
could distinguish nothing but a murky void ; 
when silence and darkness settled 



" Lone and still. 
On the smooth lake, and mighty hill. 



It 



Damain found himself benighted upon a 
trackless waste. 

In such a situation, to loose courage is to 
die. The intense cold, the utter hopeless- 
ness of proceeding onwards, without getting 
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more and more involved, has ofttimes caused 
^ven the native Highlander to perish. 

Bnt Damain, luckily, felt no fear. He 
ehaunted Amien's song, 



" Here shall we see, 
No enemy but winter and rough weather." 

lighted a fresh cigar, and struggled on, until 
chance, at last guided him into a nobleman's 
domain, situated close to the village of Charl- 
ton Huntley, and the belated traveller, on 
being admitted into a large castellated builds 
ing, vhioh he discovered at the extremitjr of 
a noble avenue, was forthwith ushered into 
a magnificent drawing room. 

Considering that the traveller had but 
just emerged from dark and desolate moor- 
lands, where the cutting blast and the driv- 
ing snow seemed ahnost to penetrate to his 
vitals, the scene he now beheld was like one 
of those changes we sometimes see in a 
drama, for the apartment was filled with 
company, collected from various parts, to 
enjoy the festive season. 

As a matter of hospitality, we say, in 
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^winter and roug^ weallier," the trareller 
was admitted to the ciicle, bat no <me par- 
ticularly Hoarded or noticed bim, after the 
bost bad welcomed, and hoped be was not 
the worse for bis cold ride. It was the half 
honi: before dinner wh^i be was thus intro- 
duced, and after being shown into achamber, 
where he removed, as well as he conld, the 
travel stained appearance of his riding gear, 
Damain might have been best yoong man ia 
a linai draper's establishment, or a traveller 
in the hardware line, for anght the company 
knew or cared. 

The Marqnis of Belleville, the owner 
of the mansion, was a badielor, a man of 
princely fortune and altogether a good speci- 
men of bis order — ^generous, hospitable, and 
affiEible in disposition. He was, moreover, a 
great lover of the old poets and dramatists. 

Indeed, to such a degree did be carry his 
enthusiasm on this subject, that he seemed to 
dream of them by night, and copy their style 
of language by day ; so that if he merely 
asked a guest to take a glass of champagne 
at dinner, it was couched in appropriate 
terms, " another chalice for the nonce," Lady 
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Golightly he would say, or " come my lord, 
you mil keep the turn with us," Then 
L bt ^ Jomirated . )».ye, ; hi. gl.ye>. 
gauntlets ; his coat, a doublet ; his stookings, 
hose ; his trousers^ trunks — and so following. 

His mansion, amongst other appliances, 
like Blenheim, possessed a splendid theatre, 
and as he was desperately fond of private 
theatricals, and loved to take a part himself, 
there was on lihis occasion, ^^ a play toward." 

The various guests, male and female, were 
of high rank, and the play they had fixed to 
perform, was Aa you Like it ; for my Lord 
Bellville was of course, an especial admirer 
of the immortal Shakespere ; and raved, re- 
cited, strutted, quoted and animadverted upon 
the wondrous poet, from mom tiU night. 

On the present occasion. Lord George 
Backett, a young guardsman, was to be Or- 
lando. — ^Lady Clementina Dashall, a beauti- 
ful girl just out of her teens, was cast for 
Rosalind. — ^Lady Arabella Dovedale, was to 
be Celia. — And a niece of the host. Lady 
Bosebud, was Phoshe; the charming, petu- 
lent, tyranical Phoebe. Sir August Simpem, 
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Bart., volunteered for the Good DuJce. — ^The 
Earl of Boisgoilbert, the Bad DuJce^ and the 
noble host, who had a spice of humour in 
his composition, thought he made a most 
wonderful Touchstone, — Then again the Mar- 
chioness of Aylesford, a great leader of 
fashion in London, chose Audrey — sweet 
Audrey ; and indeed in this instance, Audrey 
would be "sweet Audrey," for the Mar- 
chioness, like the rest of the female characters, 
was a very charming creature. Unfortunately 
however, the great character of the piece, 
JaqueSj was a stickler ; for it had been given 
to a dreadful stick, ^o one could at all 
come up to the mark in that character, and 
he who had it, wanted sadly to be rid of it. 

" I wish you had not given me such a 
part as this Belleville," said Lord Bobert 
Lofty, who in virtue of his stately figure and 
disputatious style of conversation, had been 
thrust into the part. " Ton my word, I can't 
touch it ; those long-winded speeches, such 
as ^ all the world's a stage,' and that speech 
about ^ the fool i' the forest,' are my especial 
aversions; regular pozers for a plain man. 
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Why John Philip Kemble himself, could 
never play Jaques ; I have heard say that 
he confessed as much. Ton my word, I'd 
rather not play at all.'' 

" Soyez tranquilley my lord," said the host, 
Jaques' lines wiU come trippingly upon the 
tongue. I tell you it's not a difficult part at 
all." 

" Well, but 'pon my word, I really can't 
play it, that's an absolute fact. Why not 
change the piece ?" 

" lud," said Lady Dovedale, " what, 
when we have all studied our parts, ordered 
our dresses, and had no less than three re- 
hearsals." 

There was to be a rehearsal on that night, 
so the coffee was ordered to be served in the 
theatre, and soon after dinner, a joyous party 
assembled there. 

Damain, who found himself neglected and 
somewhat de-trop^ where "every beau 
seemed to have a belle, and every belle a 
beau," and where all were so busy with their 
«wn'.ffiurB,f« high r^kselL notices 
small people, if they think they are small, 



o2 
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Bamain followed the party into the theatre, 
handing in an antiquated spinster, who 
seemed, like himself, left to take care of 
number one as she best could, and so the re- 
hearsal commenced. 

Private theatricals are generally rare fun 
for the actors, but terribly dull sport to the 
spectators. In the present instance however, 
all were so intimately connected and ac- 
quainted, that everything was eouleur de rose^ 
especially at the commencement. Orlando, 
looked ^^ uncommon ; '' and Bosalind and 
Celia, might alone have turned the heads of 
half-a-dozen Ardens. 

Poor Jaques however, the melancholy 
Jaques, that prince of contemplative idlers, 
broke down entirelv. His nervousness and 
utter incapacity prostrated him, and he could 
not get further in the " seven ages of man," 
than the ^^ mewling in&nt in the nurse's 
arms." 

" Somebody must read this part," cried 
Lord Belleville, " come gentlemen, a volun- 
teer for Jaques." 

No one felt sufficiently up in elocution, 
and the stage waited. 
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^^ Wby not ask that snob there/' said Lord 
George Backett, aside to the host. 

^* Eh, whom do you mean ? Not Perkins 
the butler, surely ?" 

^^ No, that chap who came to-night." 

" What, the young officer ?" 

^^ Is he an officer?" said Backett, ^^ if so, 
so much the better. Ask him if he can read." 

Damain, who was greatly interested, will- 
ingly undertook the task. ^^ You need not 
give me the book," he said, " I know the 
whole play, from beginning to end," and 
jumping from the orchestra upon the stage, 
he placed himself at the wing, ready for his 
cue. 

*^ We had better go over the second act 
again," said Lord Belleville, ^^for really, 
Lofty was so imperfect, and has so put us 
out, that we hardly know what we have been 
about." 

" Fitzroy, my good fellow, just help Lord 
Fiersgaveston, and the other scene shifters, 
to put back Oliver's house. We want the 
forest of Arden again.' ' 

^^ Ladies and gentlemen, less flirting in 
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the pit, if yoa please ; the senior Duke, who 
is deaf, wishes to be heard." 

In the acting yendon of ^^ As yon like it," 
those wonderful speeches, descriptive of tiie 
^^poor sequestered stag," which belong to 
another exiled lord, are giyen to Jaques, so 
that be may have more good bits, as thepro- 
fessicmals call the telling speeches ; and in 
the hands of any actor, possessed of a grain 
of talent, the first half dozen lines strike tbe 
andience by their descriptive beanty. 

Somebody somewbere observes, ^^ there is 
much in theatrical representation, which 
awakens whatever romance belongs to our 
character. The magic lights, the pomp of 
scene, the palace, the camp, the forest, the 
midnight wold, the imaged moonlight on the 
water, the melody of the tragic rhythm, 
the grace of the comic wit, the strange art 
that gives such meaning to the poet's lightest 
word; the &ir, Mse, exciting life that is 
detailed before us — crowding into some little 
three hours — all that our most busy ambition 
could desire, — ^love, enterprise, war, glory, 
the kindling exaggeration of the sentiments 
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which belong to the stage^ like our own bold- 
est moments." 

« « « « « 

" And oh, while yet we are yonng, while 
yet the dew lingers on the green leaf of 
spring — while all the bright, the more enter- 
prising part of the future is to come ; while 
we know not whether the true life may 
not be visionary and excited as tiie felse, 
how deep and rich a treat is it to see, to 
feel, to hear Shakespere's conceptions, made 
palpable through all imperfectly, and only 
for an hour. This is true enchantment, and 
when we turn back to life, we turn from the 
colours which the Claude glass breathes over 
a winter landscape, to the nakedness of the 
landscape itself." 

Pamain loved to feast his mind on the un- 
real stream of existence, that mirror'd images 
so beautiful. Without being aware of his 
powers, he possessed great talent in the dra- 
matic art ; and when he gave the first speech 
of Jaques, the melody of his yoice, and his 
gracefiil action, .fixed the attention of his 
audience like magic. They were at once in 
the shadowy groves and unfrequented woods 
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of sweet Aiden ; and the laughter, the hum, 
and the buzz of conversation were silenced 
in a moment. 

My Lord Belleyille felt enchanted— ele- 
Tated, as if he had imbibed an extra glass of 
champagne. He was fond of hearing him- 
self hold forth on most occasions ; and, in 
the present instance, as there wassome delay 
in the preparation for the next act, he step- 
ped to the front, and treated the company to 
a critique, or whatever else he might choose 
to call it, upon the play itsel£ 

'^ Ladies and gentlemen," he said address- 
ing the assembled audience, '^ If Shakespere 
had never penned but that one speech, it 
would have stood out in all its beauty and 
descriptive power as imrivalled, unequalled 
by any other piece of writing the world can 
produce. And the whole play, taken as a 
whole, is a wonder of composition and pasto- 
ral delight. 

'^ Yes, my co-mates and brothers in bus- 
kins, Shakespere doubtless composed this 
pastoral whilst roaming in the sweet forest 
scenes, near his native town, revelling in 
the ideas those bosky bourns and lovely 
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haunts oonjured up ; for there is the sweet 
scent of the herbage, the fragrance of the 
fern, in the breeze that plays amongst the 
foliage, in every line* 

"Yes, my co-mates and brothers in bus- 
kins, itcon tains all the licence, the freedom, 
the enjoyment of life in the gplden age, 

* When in a wood of Crete, they bay*d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta/ 

Nay under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
the imagination grows soft and delicate ; and 
wit runs riot in idleness, like a spoilt child* 
The very air of the forest seems to breathe 
a spirit of phlosophical poetry. 

" But with all this," continued his lord* 
ship, ^^ and though it was all doubtless con- 
ceived in the woods of Fullbrooke, Wellin- 
cote, Stoneleigh, and other sylvan retreats, 
it is so essentially foreign, that some- 
how the whole affair is ^ nothing if not in 
France.' 

" From the good exiled Duke, to Monsieur 
Le Beau, the characters are all Frenchmen, 
as real as the fern that grows in Arden 
forest. 

^^ Yes, I say, from the polite Monsieur Le 
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Beau, who speaks to the ladies as pigeons 

peck peas, all are foreign, and no more like 

the burly English Bobin Hood School of 

foresters, than a Mcassee of frogs is like a 

surloin of beef." 

« « « « « 

The marquis Belleville, as we have said, was 
enchanted with Damain's performance. He 
scarcely knew how to applaud enough; 
vowed he had never seen such an amateur, 
and almost doubted whether the young man 
was not a professional from the London 
boards, a star of the first magnitude. Mean- 
while, champagne was handed to the actors 
and audience, in order to fortify them for the 
last act. My Lord Belleville called for a 
^^ chalice for the nonce," and quafiEed it to the 
health of his new acquaintance. For now 
he paid Damain great attention, and enquired 
how long he was likely to sojourn in the 
neighbourhood. 

" Merely a passer through, my lord," re- 
plied Damain. 

^' Can we not persuade you to stay a short 
time at BeUeville Castle ?" 

^^ Impossible, my lord. I must depart at 
dawn." 
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" In such weather/^ urged the Marquis. 

" In rain, hail, or snow, I must travel,^' 
said Damain. 

" Perhaps you will return ? Eeally, if you 
will take the part of Jaques, our play will 
be sure to go off with credit." 

" "When does it come off, my Lord." 

" This day fortnight. I expect his Boyal 
Highness, the Duke of Dalmatia and the 
Prince of Ehrenbreitstein, to be present," 

^^ I should be most happy to meet your 
wishes," said Damain, ^^ indeed I feel proud 
of the compliment you have paid me, but 
really I hardly know how to do so ?" 

" Can I in any way persuade you ?" 

" If your Lordship will allow me to do as 
I best can, I will try to be present on the 
night of performance ; nay, unless hindered 
by some untoward event, I promise to be 
here." 

" Thanks, thanks," cried the peer, " Lord 
Lofiy," he said to the nobleman who had be- 
fore held the part, " you are released. Our 
new friend will take the part off your hands." 

" Bravo, bravissimo," cried several of the 
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cirde, and one or two of the juveniles actually 
clapped their hands. 

"What is he? Who is he? Can any one 
tell — does any one know ? We don't even 
know his name/' oried Lady Orrery. 

" Belleville, who is our new friend ?'' said 
Lord Lofty. 

" Why the fewit is/' replied the Marquis 
aside, " I don't exactly know. Sy the same 
token, I must aUow that his card was brought 
to me when he arrived, but somehow I do 
not remember to have observed the name 
thereon; and, as I did not want it to lay 
about, why you see, I, I rather think, I 
threw it into the fire." 

" Do pray Marquis, go and ask him who 
he is," said old Lady Orrery, " I am posi- 
tively dying to know." 

As Damain was just ihen busily en- 
gaged giving some stage directions to Bosa- 
Und and Orlando, the Marquis neglected to 
make the enquiry at that moment, and for- 
got to do so afterwards ; so that Damain was 
on his white steed next morning, and picking 
his way to head quarters, long before any of 
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the aristocratic party were out of their first 
sleep. 

Frank Beresford happened to be present 
at this assemblage, having brought a letter 
of introduction from the Laird of Balmerino ; 
but he knew nothing of Damain at that 
time, not haying yet seen him, and accord- 
ingly had no suspicion that he was an officer 
in his own corps. 



Zfj^ 



CHAPTER XXXIY. 



DAMADT LEAVES HIS CHABACTER BEHOD. 

Whev die p^rty met at bieakfiuat next 
mommg, the prevailiiig topic was Hie le- 
hearsal of die night beJGnre ; for when dress, 
decoration and display are the themes^ it 
is surprising how interested people heoome 
with the matter in hand. 

Every body present was so anxious to make 
a good appearance — a hit — ^that no e:q)ense 
had been spared about costume, etc.; and 
compliments were bandied about from one to 
the other, respecting the charming appear- 
ance of the female characters. Bosalind's 
timio was criticised a trifle by the gentle- 
men, who persisted it was too long: the 
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ladies, however, affirmed it was too short. 
The Marquis, who was himself manager, 
stage-director and everything else, was, 
however, satisfied, and so Bosalind was per- 
mitted to retain her dress; albeit, for the 
stage, perhaps it might have savoured too 
much of the petticoat, and too little of the 
doublet and hose. 

Jaques had created so great a sensation, 
that all the party were disappointed when 
they found he had, as Lord George Backett 
worded it, levanted in the middle of the 
night. 

By tiie way, his Lordship was a trifle 
annoyed at the very marked impression his 
acting had made upon Bosalind and Oelia. 

" So then," he said, " nobody knows who 
the fellow is, eh ? " 

*' Ton my word, he told me his name in 
conversation two or three times,'' said Lord 
Belleville; "but I was so much engaged, 
that I forgot it immediately.^' 

"And he has really promised to come 
back and play Jaques ? " enquired Bosalind. 

"He has.'' 

" I am so glad 1 " said Celia. 
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''AndlP saidPhcdbe. 

''Andir'saidSylyiufl. 

''Audi!" said BoBulind; ''for I got on 
deUgUfolly vith him in the seoond act ! '' 

'' ' This 'tis to be all made of fimtasy/ and 
so am not I ! " said Backett '* Fray you 
no more of it — I still think he is a strolling 
player.** 

" Well, leaUy/' said Lofty, <4t is deuced 
odd — his going off so early ; I hope he has 
not pocketed some of the spoons ! " 

''No fear of that,'' said Sir Pumpkin 
Huntingtown, '^ I feel assured he is a gen- 
tleman. Besides, I saw the horse he came 
on last night, when I went down to the 
stables to see my own nag. By jingo! 
the handsomest white iurab I ever beheld 
— a perfect beauty ! ** 

'* I wish you had told me so," said Colonel 
Trimmer, " I might have had a deal with 
him, or a swap for Betsy Baker, for she's 
getting groggy. Perhaps he's a dealer, and 
been at Ballater Fair ? " 

"Well, I won't be sure," said Sir George 
Trefoil, " but I really think I have seen his 
phiz before — I can't tell where—perhaps at 
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Brighton a few years back — ^his &ce is one not 
easily forgotten. Do you reooQect the Earl 
of Mordake, who shcme ont for a season or 
two and then levanted ? " 

^^ I remember reading of the young man 
calling himself Earl of Mordake/' replied 
Lord Lofty; ^^he was suddenly discoyered 
to be an imposter, or something of the 
sort?^ 

"Not an impostor, my Lord," observed 
Sir Pumpkin ; "he foimd out that he was 
not entitled to the title, and so abdicated, 
giving up every thing." 

^' A natural child, was he not ? " 

" I believe so." 

"By Jove you are right/' replied the 
Marquis ; " I recollect his face now, myself, 
well enough,'' 

" Should you know the name he goes by 
if you heard it, my Lord ? " enquired Beres- 
ford. 

" I think I should," replied Belleville. 

"IsitDamain?" 

" Upon my word I think it is." 

^' Then it was Lieutenant Damain, of our 
Corps," said Beresford. "He commanded 
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the detachment on Ghill Bock Island, and 
has just marched to Glenturhert.'* 

"You are right," replied the Marquis; 
*4t must he so. But was it not singular 
that he never told us that he was in the 
army?'' 

" Not at all/' said Huntingtown. " I dare 
say he saw you put his card into the fire. 
Besides, until it was found he could be 
useful, nobody troubled themselves about 
him.'' 

" Upon my word," said tiie Marquis, " I 
reaUy think I asked Jiim to take wine at 
dinner.'' 

" I think not, my Lord," observed Hunt- 
ingtown. 

" Well, I beg his pardon," said the Mar- 
quis ; " and, weather permitting, I will en- 
deavour some day to pay him a visit yonder. 
We cannot do without him, that's certain — 
I never saw such an actor in my life be- 
fore !" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



AN ASSEMBLY. 



After this conversation Domain became the 
subject of more interest than he could have 
suspected, as he again wended his way to- 
wards the head quarters. 

Arriyed there late at night, he presented 
himself next morning after parade; and as 
tiie officers were in the mess-room he walked 
in unannounced. The Doctor and the Adju- 
tant were the only officers present who knew 
him; and the former jumped up with an 
exclamation of surprise — ^for the Doctor had 
a wonderM respect for the man — and the 
Adjutant, who generally sneered at the sub- 
alterns, had always felt that Damain was no 
subject for his sarcasm. 

Captain Fidgettie was, singularly enough, 

p 
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reading a communication regarding Damain, 
the post having just arrived, when he heard 
the Adjutant mention that officer's name, 
and saw the Doctor jump up to receive him. 
Looking over his spectacles, he beheld a dis- 
tinguished looking young man, of about two 
and twenty years of age, rather above the 
middle height, ^ with an eye like Mars, to 
threaten and command,' and a singularly 
calm and dignified deportment. 

" Damain," said the Captain, "have I the 
pleasure of seeing Lieutenant Damain ?" 

Damain bowed. 

''Dear me," exclaimed Fidgettie, "it is 
somewhat strange, that just now I was read- 
ing a communication from the Humane So- 
ciety, in which you are honourably mentioned. 
Lieutenant Damain, containing a request that 
I will forward to you a silver medal, as an 
acknowledgment of your gallantry, in lately 
saving the lives of two persons ; one from 
fire, the other ftx)m drowning. How very 
fortunate, you have arrived just in time to 
receive it." 

Damain smiled, as he took the medal, 
"which he feared," he said, "had been 
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poorly earned. A donation to the poor fisher- 
men of Gidl Book, smugglers though tiiey 
were, would have been more to the purpose." 
The junior officers were delighted to wel- 
come Damain, of whom they had heard so 
much. For being most of them, as we have 
said, new hands at the depdt, they had not 
yet been introduced to that officer. 

Captain Fidgettie, as we have also before 
observed, had vowed vengeance against Da- 
main, if ever he found him quitting his de- 
tachment without leave. Yet, now, whe^ 
he had that officer before his face, in jUtgranU 
delicto, he felt quite unable to say a word in 
the shape of reprimand or reproof. AU he 
did say was, that he hoped the detachment 
was in good order, and to enquire when 
Lieutenant Damain had left them; ex- 
pressing at the same time his surprise, how 
that officer could make his way across the 
country in such tremendous weatiier. 

Damain in reply, gave him a very satisfac- 
tory account of his ^power,' so that Captain 
Fidgettie found himself actually compli- 
menting the delinquent upon the great tact 
and cleverness he had displayed in the man- 
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agement of the expedition; and which in- 
deed the General of the district had him- 
self been pleased to approye, in a despatch 
received a few days before. 

After this short dialogue of compliment, 
Damain explained to Captain Fidgettie, the 
reason of his visit to head quarters at that 
moment ; and hoped that the very reasonable 
request of the men'of his detachment to be 
relieved, might be received " with favourable 
consideration." 

^^ It is customary to relieve a detachment 
every three months," said Captain Fidgettie, 
^^ but you see, both yourself and men were 
ordered by the General, to march to Glen- 
turbert. " 

" Perhaps, however, you will state," urged 
Damain, *^ that my party have been now up- 
wards of ten months on outpost duty, and 
they consider it hard to be stiU kept out." 

" Perhaps then you will do me the favour 
to write a letter to that effect," replied l^e 
Captain, " and I will forward it to the Ge- 
neral, when, doubtless, it will be attended 
to. 

" When do you return ?" 
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" To-morrow.'^ 

" I am glad of that, for I do not like a 
detachment to be left without an officer. 
You will dine at mess to-day, I hope ?" 

" I must beg you to excuse me,^' returned 
Damain, " I have been shut up so long at 
Gull Bock, that I wish to pay a visit to some 
Mends in the town here." 

"You will be at the assembly to-night, I 
hope," said the captain, as Damain rose to 
take leave. 

" If my friends attend it, I shall certainly 

attend it myself too," said Damain. 

* « « « « 

The Assembly was the first of the season. 
It took place in the Town Hall, a magnificent 
building, and as many of the county families 
were to be present, together with a large 
number of the 61ite of the town, it promised 
to be a gay affair. 

Beresford came in witii Lord Belleville and 
some of his party, on purpose to attend it, 
and he felt both surprised and delighted at 
the sociable nature of the whole affair ; for 
as most of the company knew each other in- 
timately, and as there was an absence of all 
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that starched and chilling etiqtiette, which 
often pervades an affiur of the sort in the 
South, all went merrily as a marriage beU. 

The o£5lcers of the 151st were, of course, 
considered a great acquisition, especially by 
the ladies. The orchestra too was first-rate, 
and there was a great amount of beauty. 

Where rank was to be found, it tmsted to 
its own position, and feared not to be ac- 
quainted with worth and talent; becauseoc- 
cupying a lesser grade there was, in short, 
no snobbishness, but all was genuine hearty 
enjoyment. 

" How are you Baillie, where is Mistress 
Mac Farlane ?" enquired Lord Belleville of 
our worthy Mend, Baillie Mac Farlane. 

^^ Troth my Lord she's here, but she has 
been awfully tumbled and tossed ; her chair 
has been oyerset four times this night, in 
coming fra' the Southgate to the rooms. 
Siccan a night o' snow I hanna seen, I dinna 
ken when." 

^^Its a rough night certainly, Baillie,'' 
said the peer, ^^ come, what say you to a glass 
of plotty ?" 

" Wi' all my heart, my Lord. Ah, I mind 
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the night, just thirty yeais agone, when I 
drank a stoup with your honoured &ther in 
this vera room ; egad, but those were rare 
days." 

** The good old times, eh Baillie," 



" All times, when old axe good 
The present might be, if they would. 






"Ah, and there I see my good Mend, 
Mistress Mac Farlane; she is just now taking 
her place at one of the tea tables, I must go 
and pay my respects to her," and the peer 
seated himself beside Mrs. Mac Earlane. 

It was customary in those days, for the 
company to sit down, after the first few 
dances, to a very sociable set of tea tables, 
spread in a large recess in the ball room ; a 
most agreeable and enjoyable custom, which 
added much to the pleasure of the hour, as 
the company mixed up delightfully under 
the influence of Bohea, Souchong, and 
^ converse sweet.' 

Mr. Conway came out in character at this 
assembly, and created quite a sensationl He 
had declined dancing at first, and merely 
stood about in attitude, with a most insensate 
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simper on his fetoe. NowhQ leant his head 
capricionsly on one side, one hand upon his 
elbow, and his cheek upon the other. Anon 
he changed position, and stood with his left 
arm a-kimbo, and his right thnmb in his 
mouth. Then he wheeled about, and threw 
himself into a sort of listening attitude. 

" I wish you would sit down, Mr. Conway," 
said Captain Fidgettie, who was driven al- 
most frantic by his manoeuvres, and hoped 
for the credit of the corps, that somebody 
would put him to death. 

" Do, pray sir, either dance or sit down," 
added the sensitive Medico, as Conway now 
revolved around the tea tables. 

" Thank you," said Conway, putting on a 
sort of Master Slender simp^, ^^ I like best 
to walk about." 

*^Will you take some tea," enquired a 
very sweet voice, as Conway placed himself 
in attitude beside the table at which the 
speaker presided. 

" Thankee, not any, I never drink tea." 

" Coffee perhaps." 

^' Thankee, not any, I never drink coffee." 

^^ I had rather than forty shillings I had 
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my book of songs and sonnets here/' whis- 
pered the Marquis Belleville, who was seated 
near the lady. 

" He lent it to Alice Shortcake, upon All- 
Hallowmas last/' she replied. 

" If I knew the gentleman better," added 
the lady, " I would ask him to sit down." 

"Shall I introduce you formally?" en- 
quired her partner. 

" Not for worlds." 

" Quite right, upon more &miliarity might 
come more contempt." 

" You are severe,'* said the ladyj " pray 
let me offer you some plum cake, Mr. Con- 
way." 

"Thank you," returned Conway, again 
simpering, "I never eat plum cake." 

" I told you so," said the marquis laugh- 
ing, " he cannot abide the smell of hot cake ; 
^ he bruised his shin the other day playing at 
sword and dagger.' See how despairingly he 
looks at that lady on the other side. ^ 0, sweet 
Anne Page.' " 

Conway walked off and took another turn. 

" Upon my word, I think that gentleman 
must be some relation to the Wandering 

p 2 
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Jew/' said another lively Belle, as Conway 
returned and again threaded his way amongst 
the tables. 

^' Himself, marm, the veritable Jew/' said 
Dr. Goodfellow. 

" A vera strange looking chiel," observed 
Mrs. Mac Farlane. "Where did ye pick 
him up, Captain Fidgettie ?" 

" Madam, we did not pick him np at all," 
returned the irritated Captain, " he picked 
us up." 

" Yes, by Jove, he came to us all alive O, 
just as you see him," said Einnikin, " if pos- 
sible, rather more extraordinary in appear- 
ance than you see him now." 

" Do ye think he is sensible ?" observed 
Mrs. Mac Farlane. 

" In what sense. Madam ?" enquired Fid- 
gettie. 

" Why sane," exclaimed Mrs. Mao Farlane, 
^^ sure he does na seem wise enough. Look 
at him noo, mon. Lord save us, what &ces he's 
making." 

" He's looking at himself, madam, in the 
glass over the fire place," said another officer, 
" it's a favourite pastime." 
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** Pshaw, why do you notioe him," ex- 
claimed Captaiii Fidgettie, ^^ I wish we could 
get him out of the corps." 

^^But as he is a bishop's son, and has in- 
terest, you'll find he'll stick like a burr." 

" I am afraid so," said Fidgettie. " Hark, 

the music is striking up, allow me the honour 

of attending you into the dancing room, Mrs. 

Mac Farlane." 

« « « « « 

Late in the evening, Damain came to the 
ball, and to the surprise of the assembly, the 
recluse Laird of Skenedhu and his lady ac- 
companied him. The philosopher had come 
out wonderfully siQce his acquaintance with 
his new friend, and actually began to mingle 
in the society of the town. 

The Doctor, as we have seen, was also 
present at the ball. His intended marriage, 
like all his other intended marriages, had 
been broken off after the party at Mrs. Mac 
Farlane's, but he was again in love. 

The eccentric Conway annoyed him dread- 
fully, for he followed him up and down the 
room, and constantly talked to his partners ; 
a proceeding which made the Doctor frantic. 
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" My dear sir/^ he said, " pray choose a 
partner for yourself, and don't speak to 
every lady who stands up to dance with 
me. There, get away — ^pooh." 

" Doctor, you're very susceptible, I per- 
ceive. Ho, ho^ ho," said the tormentor, with 
one of his disagreeable laughs. 

"Sir, I perceive you are very imperti- 
nent." 

" The ladies seem to be interested in you, 
Doctor," continued Conway. " I hear you 
have had several narrow escapes. Ho, ho, ho.'' 

" Sir, I beg you will cease your observa- 
tions, I do not know what you mean by 
narrow escapes." 

" Don't be ^gry, Doctor." 

"Sir, I am angry, and if you make any 
more of your offensive allusions, I shall take 
it as a personal insult, and act accordingly." 

The annoyance walked off. Any allusion 
to pistol practice cowed him in a wonderful 
manner. He had great pride in his skill in 
boxing, but that equalizer of all odds, the 
bullet, he seemed to have an instinctive 
horror of. 

Mistress Macfarlane, later in the evening, 
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determined to try a little of her diplomacy 
with him, upon the principle that eyery Jack 
should have his Jill : she left her seat, and 
accosted Conway as he stood before the fire 
scorching the back of his best dress coat, 
and smiling upon the dancers. 

^^Will ye no dance, Captain,'' she said, 
(for indeed she thought such a big man 
could not be of less rank,) ^^the Laird of 
Coilantogle's daughter is yera much taken 
wi' ye\" 

This was qtdte welcome to the receiyer. 
He doubted not, in his own conceit, that all 
the ladies in the room were in the same 
pUght. So he merely simpered by way of 
answer. 

"Will ye no let me introduce ye," she 
continued; "come awa', she's sitting oyer 
yonder," and the Baillie's wife took the sweet 
youth's arm, and before he was aware, had 
him face to face with the lady referred to. 

" Captain Conway wishes to dance wi' ye, 
Miss Flora," she said, adding in a whisper, 
*^he's realljr quite pleased wi' yer appear- 
ance." 

There was now no retreat, and accordingly 
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he foand hinuielf stack up vitli a tall, gaunt 
female^ as forbidding in look as she was awk* 
ward in manner. 

Never was sneh a scene — ^never such a 
dancer as the cavalier ; he attitudenized and 
wheeled, and curvetted like a crack skater 
upon the Serpentine, in Hyde Park. And 
then, as if to vary the style, he occasionally 
took a sort of flight, executing a numb^ of 
small steps, like T. P. Cook, in the sailor's 
hornpipe, varied by a double shnfKe, and 
finishing by a wonderfiil pirouette. This in 
the cavalier-seul, created a regular sensation, 
and a crowd to collect around the one parti- 
cular quadrille; ladies absolutely getting 
upon benches to gain a better sight. 

Captain Fidgettie was terribly put out; 
he cloaked up, and walked to barracks 
through the snow without waiting for his 

fly. 

The whole room, meantime, was in con- 
tinued roars of laughter; and his partner was 
so put out of countenance, that she was led 
weeping from the room by her mamma, 
and put into her chair in hysterics. 

It is easily to be imagined, that after this 
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assembly the officers of the l&lst took a 
still greater dislike to Conway. The ball 
was oyer at twelve, and the officers (many 
of them) adjourned to their old haunt the 
Shakspeare Tavern, in Crankey court. 

mL an oj^ Copper, J^, di«=u«i.n 
of a decent allowance of whisky toddy and 
segars, they expressed their unmitigated 
disgust at the conduct and carriage of the 
unlucky wight. 

"I am free to confess," said Finnikin, 
"that a more infernal snob never was in- 
flicted upon a regiment." 

*' Do you think he's most knave, or fool," 
enquired O'Brien. 

" Hang me if I can say," replied Einnikin, 
" all I know is, that I hate him like strong 
poison ; he's such an impertinent snob too. 
I don't wish to hurt any body, but after his 
disgusting conduct to-night, I should like 
just to wing him, — ^to put a bullet through 
that great ugly right arm he's for ever thrust- 
ing into everybody's face." 

"And if you did, I'd amputate it with 
pleasure," said the Doctor. 
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^'Do yoa leanj think he's quite sane, 
Doctor?" enquired Fhinikin. 

<<Hang him, yes, sane enongh, but devilish 
sly.'' 

''Why did you not ask him to oome with 
us to-night?" said one of the juveniles. 
'' By Jove, we'd have screwed him up again 
into a parcel, and packed him off to the 
Deacon, his fitther.** 

''He's too cunning for that," said the 
other. " I did ask him, as he was cutting 
off to barracks, but he said he was going to 
bed. Let's give him a benefit; the only 
way to get rid of such a snob is to worry 
him till he exchanges or sells.^ 

"With all my heart," said Finnikin. 
"Let's chivy him a bit; give him a cold 
pig, — this is just the weather for it" 

As the revellers became more excited 
under the influence of the whisky, and the 
idea of a spree at Conway's expense, they 
saUied forth on their return to barracks. 
The night was cold, and the snow fell in 
large flakes; not a soul was to be seen in 
the streets. The Sergeant of the guard 
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shivered as he opened the barrack-gate to 
admit them ; and the grey-coated sentinel, 
capped and hooded with snow, looked like a 
Bussian. 

As soon as they got into barracks, they 
proceeded to Finnikin's apartment, struck a 
light, and commenced preparations for a 
campaign against the offender. 

In the first place, they proyided them- 
selves with a ball of twine, they next stirred 
up the fire, and thawed some water which 
was fix)zen into a lump in the water jug ; 
they then, with stealthy pace, entered 
Conway's room, after ascertaining by his 
deep stertorous breathing, that he was 
asleep. They then fixed the twine to the 
blankets of the bed, the chair, the table, the 
wash-hand stand, and the victim's great toe. 

They then poured the contents of the 
water jug on the floor at the foot of the bed, 
and flooded the room, besides filling his boots 
also with the same fltdd. All beiug pre- 
pared, and the twine conveyed under the 
door, a good pull was in the first place given 
to the line attached to the wash-hand stand, 
and down it came with a crash. 
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Tbis aenred to awaken (lie deeper, who, 
sfairfaiig up, rubbed bis ejes, and stared 
about So mudi fire was in the grate, a 
flame having been eoaxed into action, that 
Conway phiinl j saw the upset wash-hand 
stand, and its consequent ruin. Somewhat 
surprised, he was still more startled when 
the chair beside his bed b^an to progress 
along the room. The yictim was very super- 
stitious, and a great coward in the dark ; 
he began to imagine all sorts of things. 
The table now began to move ; he saw it go 
away from before the fire, inch by inch; 
then the other chair walked off. Throwing 
himself down, he pulled the blankets and 
sheets over his head ; they also now began 
to move off; he clutched them up again, 
rolled himself oyer, said his prayers; the 
blankets moved off again, and again he 
pulled them up, ^^ dear, dear ! what's 
all this," he said. ^^The evil one is certainly 
in my room." He would have called out 
loudly if he could. Off went blankets, 
sheets, coverlet, and all; then came a terrible 
tug; his great toe was suddenly almost jerked 
off; then came a steady pull, which nearly di&* 
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located the joint, and made him jump up, and 
try to catch the string ; failing in that, out 
of bed he flew. Bearing with pain, he got 
hold of the string, breaking his shins against 
the tables and chairs, and then down he 
came with the string clutched in his hand. 
With a great effort he now released his toe, 
and as he was pretty well aware of the 
plant that was being made upon him he 
jumped up, dashed aside the chairs and 
tables, and flinging the door open, rushed 
out into the corridor. Woe to the unhappy 
wight whom he could have to grapple with. 
But all were off; and as he rushed head- 
long in pursuit, he found himself entangled 
and enmeshed in the cross lines of some 
half-dried, recently washed clothes, which 
his tormentors had dodged under as they 
fled. This latter annoyance had not, indeed, 
been included in .the, programme of the pro- 
posed infliction. It arose from the circum- 
stance of one of the Senior-subalterns' wives 
being in the habit of washing the children's 
linen, and hanging the clothes lines in the 
corridor. A practice very much disapproved 
of and remonstrated against by the Com- 
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mandant. But as Mistress Murphy's hus- 
W had riflen by merii^ during the Pe- 
uiusular straggle, his lady, who had risen 
with him, could neyer be persuaded to leave 
off the habits she had contracted in early 
life, and consequently the corridor, in which 
she was located, was once a week converted 
into a drying groimd for the &mily wash. 

Accordingly as Conway rushed fix)m his 
room, he was caught as we have seen by the 
lines which traversed the passage. But man- 
fully struggling onward, despite the encum- 
bered state in which he found himself, and 
almost suffocated by flannels, starched petti- 
coats, and small socks, he bolted head fore- 
most agaiost Murphy's chamber door, burst 
it iQ, and almost frightened the family party 
into fits. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE ADJUTANT AND THE AWKWARD SQUAD. 

MAXiyg as good an apology and explanation 
as lie coidd, the intruder withdrew as quickly 
almost as he had entered^ and finding his 
way to the head of the stairs, with the voice 
of a stentor, called to his tormentors to come 
forth, and meet him Hke men. The assault- 
ing party had however betaken themselves 
to their several rooms, where they lay as 
quiet as mice, refusing to answer to the 
challenge. 

Captain Fidgettie however, who occupied 
the field officers' quarters in the next corri- 
dor, was awakened by the noise. He arose. 
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threw on a dressing gown, opened his door, 
and called loudly to the Adjutant, who slept 
in the next apartment. 

'^ Mr. Drillhard," he cried, '^ get up, sir — 
call a file of the guard — some drunken fellow 
has got into the barracks. If it's a common 
soldier have him carried to the black hole — 
if it's an officer, place him under arrest." 

As Conway heard this order given in a 
voice of wrath, he thought it best to sneak 
off to bed as fast as possible, and clutching a 
saturated blanket from the floor, passed as 
happy a night as half a dozen shivering fits, 
and his chattering jaws, would allow. 



Next morning at day break the indefatiga- 
ble Adjutant was on the parade ground, 
awaiting the muster of a batch of recruits, 
as they came shivering forth to £sdl in for 
early drill. 

^^All present, sergeant," said Drillhard, 
blowing his fingers. 

" All but "Mx. Conway," replied the Ser- 
geant. 

" Send to his room," said Drillhard. ^^ Fall 
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in lads, &11 in. Tell off, Sergeant — set them 
going. It's awfully oold." 

" Mr. Conway can't come down, sir," said 
the Corporal, who had gone to that officer's 
room. 

" "What do yon mean," enquired Drillhard, 
turning sharply. 

^^ He has had a bad night, sir/' replied the 
Corporal. 

" A bad night — ^what has a soldier to do 
with a bad night ? Does he report himself 
sick?" 

" I don't know, sir.'' 

" Go and see," said Drillhard abruptly. 

" No, sir, he's not sick," said the Corporal, 
once more returning. 

^^ Then tell him he must attend drill — I 
cannot take such an answer as he has sent. 
If not sick he must be here. There go — ^be 
quick — the parade waits." 

" Mr. Conway, sir, desires me to say he 
will not attend parade," said the messenger, 
once more returning. ^^ He will speak to the 
Commanding officer." 

'^ I am Commanding officer in this case," 
replied the Adjutant sharply. ^^Tell him, 
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Ill put him under arrest unless he conies 
down in ten minutes. Why should Mr. 
Conway be excused from drill more than 
any one of these lads here, I should like to 
know/' again muttered DriUhard. 

In ten minutes down came the unlucky 
Conway, cross belted, and with a firelock in 
hand. He looked black as a thunder cloud, 
and lowering and ugly as the morning. 

^^ Fall in, sir," said the Adjutant sharply. 
^^You are keeping the men here in the 
cold." 

" Sir, I wish to complain of — " 

" FaU in, Sir." 

" Sir, I don't like the way I have been 
treated." 

" If you do not fell in, I'll put you under 
arrest," repeated Drillhard, who, suspecting 
Conway had been drunk after the ball, and 
created the disturbance which had broken 
his rest, was consequently rather harsher 
than usual. 

'^ Bad night, eh," he muttered to himself. 
^^I suppose the cold hindered him from 
sleeping. I'll warm him. Slope Arms- 
Double — Eight-turn — Quick — ^Front-turn — 
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Mark-time — For-ward. As he obeyed Con- 
way saw himself and comrades running to the 
edge of the hill upon which the barracks 
were built — Eight-turn, saved them from go- 
ing over — Front-turn, brought them full cry 
back across the square — Quick, somewhat 
relieved them — ^Prepare to charge, made 
them aU alive again — Charge, sent them to- 
wards the great gates — ^Halt, brought them 
up — Left turn, sent them off again — ^Double, 
kept them from catching cold after the 
charge — another turn or two, seemed to turn 
them inside out — Countermarch by ranks, 
made them all right — Charge, again brought 
them up to the mess room door : then came 
the words Halt — ^Order arms — ^Unfix bay- 
onets — Stand at ease. The QriflSn was quite 
out of breath — despite the severe weather, 
the perspiration poured from his face. 

"Mr. Conway, you'll be in fine boxing 
condition soon," said Drillhard. " Ha, ha, 
ha — you are rather too flat, sir, at present. 
Sergeant-major, Mr. Conway will accompany 
the orderly officer in his rounds this morn- 
ing. See, he is now passing through the 
square to inspect the meat in the cook house. 
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" By the way, Mr. Conway, what is the 
price of meat, Inread and potatoes? " 

^^Meat, bread and potatoes,'' exclaimed 
Conway. " What can I possibly have to do 
with meat^ bread ahd potatoes? " 

^^Exc^t to eat them, I suppose, you 
think," said Drillhard, again kn^iing, ^^But, 
my good sir, if you mean to do any good in 
this professi(m, you will find it necessary to 
know ev^7 thing appertaining to the men's 
food. The price of provisions it is quite re- 
quisite that an officar should be acquainted 
with. Tou have much to learn, Mr. Conway." 

^^Upon my conscience, I think, I have 
learnt a good deal alx^dy," replied Ccmway. 
^^ If I had kiiown, for instance, that I should 
have to strap on this pouch, and to haul this 
great ugly firelock about, in company with a 
parcel of low fellows in an awkward squad, by 
jingo! I would not have entered the army at 
alL" 

" My good ear,'' said the Adjutant^ " it is 
the custom of the service, — all newly joined 
officers must learn drill/' 

<< What ! and be put into the ranks with 
sudi fellows as these," said Conway^ point- 
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ing to another batch of beginners. ^* K so, 
I call it a disgrace to a gentleman — that's 
aU.» 

" I do not think you understand what does 
and what does not disgrace a gentleman, Mr. 
Conway/' returned Drillhard drily. "To 
stand enranked witii the soldiers of the 
British army, I consider one of the highest 
honours, one of the finest situations a gen- 
tleman can be placed in." 

" What I to be mixed up with the common 
men?'' 

" Yes, sir, with the common men, as you 
call liiem. Kay, there may perhaps be in 
that very squad a man or two, whose nobility 
of mind does honour to human nature, and 
who wiU perhaps rise to the highest rank in 
the profession. Who can tell ? The path of 
honour is open to aU. Steadiness, sobriety, 
integrity and talent are sure, sooner or later, 
to lead to fodnme. My esteemed friend, Sir 

JohnE ^y, was a Private in the Blues. My 

Mend, Gbneral Xelly, cut his way to fortune 
in the Guards. Nay, Captain Murphy, of 
this veary Begim^it, rose entirely by merit." 
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" Perhaps so/' said Conway, '^ and that, I 
suppose, is the reason I was almost strangled 
with the clothes' lines of his wife's fiimily 
wash/' 

^^ Conduct is fate, my dear sir, remember 
that," said Drillhard. 

"Is it," replied Conway, with a sneer. 
^' Then, let me tell you, I consider my fete 
deuced hard, to be out here this morning 
amongst such a set of chaps as I have been 
running about with for the last two hours/' 

" "Why, what in the name of wonder did 
you think you were going to do,' when you 
entered the army ? " enquired Drillhard. 

" Why I thought that the path of an offi- 
cer was strewn with rosebuds of delighjt." 

"Ha, ha, ha,'* laughed the Adjutant. 
" What an idea. You thought, I suppose, 
that to be dressed in a red coat — ^to dance at 
a ball — and ^to strut before some wanton 
ambling nymph' — ^was to be the principal 
employment of your life. Well, I am afraid 
there are many who have the same ideas. 
But time flies, and there goes the drum 
for the breakfasts. You will be good 
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enough to accompany the orderly officer 
round the rooms, to see if the men have any 
complaints — " 

"What me?" 

" Yes, sir — ^you must of course learn the 
routine of duty. We always see that the 
men have their breakfasts before we break- 
fast ourselves." 

" Disgusting ! However, I have a com- 
plaint to make myself this morning-." 

" I dare say — ^but see, there goes the Or- 
derly officer. And, by-the-bye, Mr. Conway, 
you must after that go with him to the hos- 
pital, visit each bed, and yourself observe 
that every man is comfortable, properly at- 
tended to, and takes his physio." 

« What me ? " 

" Yes, you." 

"The Hospital?" 

" Yes." 

" What, and visit each sick man ? " 

" Yes, sir. We check every thing here — 
the doctor as well as the' rest." 

" Disgusting ! ^' exclaimed Conway, as he 
moved off. "I hate the service — it's only 
fit for a set of snobs." 
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^^ If that is really the case, you have eyery 
reason to think yourself well plaoed," said 
the Adjutant, (half aside,) but loud enough 
for the Orderly officer to hear, who went off 
convulsed with laughter, followed by the 
unwilling Conway. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



MORE JOKES. 



A LESS selfish, rode, and disagreeable person 
might perhaps have found some sympathi- 
sing Mend to appeal to, or advise with ; but 
the unlucky CoTrwsLj had not a single Mend 
in tiie corps. Short as had been the time 
since he joined, his perfect indifference to 
everything but wliat pertained to himself, 
and even what the whole world was about, 
together with that atrophy of thought and 
expression so common to vain, selfish in- 
dividuals of his sort, had ali^iated every one. 
If he had even :sliewn pluck and spirit imder 
the persecution he was destined to endure, 
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he would have found fevour; but he took 
(under his circumstances and the usages of 
the day) the very worst course he could 
pursue; ho rushed to the Commanding 
officer, and blubbered out a whole litany of 
complaint ; "the usage he had received, he 
described as something Mghtful to endure.'' 

" Then why endure it, Mr. Conway," said 
Captain Fidgettie. 

"What do you mean?" enquired the 
victim. 

*f Oh, nothing," replied Captain Fidgettie. 
"Nothing at all. I am sorry to hear you 
have been so disturbed; indeed, I am not 
by any means pleased to find that jokes of 
the sort are practised in this corps. Is there 
any one you suspect, Mr. Conway ?" 

" Yes, that Jessamy chap, with dem'd fine 
always on his lips, — I suspect him." 

" Jessamy chap, Mr. Conway, really you 
seem to designate your brother officers in a 
very strange way." 

" You know whom I mean, Captain. The 
chap, I repeat, with ^ dem fine ' always on his 
lips. That idiotic driveller is at the bottom 
of it aU." 
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"Idiotic driveller, Mr. Conway, really I 
must say." — 

"Yes, here is a card case," interrupted 
Conway, "which was dropped in the room ; 
the address is almost washed out by the 
water, with which the floor was flooded. 
But you see there's Finnikin plain enough." 

" Egad, and so there is," said the Captain, 
" and if it were my case, methinks, the plan 
to pursue would be plain enough also." 

" What do you mean. Captain Fidgettie," 
iterated Conway. 

" Oh ! nothing at all. I will speak to the 
officer in question, that's alL" 

If Captain Fidgettie had felt inclined to 
do his duty, he could at once have put an 
end to the practical joking referred to ; but 
as before said, under his rule, discipline had 
become relaxed, both as regarded officers 
and men, added to which, he so disliked 
Conway that he was not sorry to find there 
was a disposition to drive him, if possible, 
out of the corps. 

He felt disgusted too at the want of spirit 
displayed ; for being himself a peppery little 
man, he would soon have settled the matter 

Q 2 
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by calling out and fihooting, at least^ one of 
the jokers. 

As Conway rose to quit^ he expressed his 
disappointment at the very cool way in 
which his complaint had been received. 

^^It seems I shall not get much redress 
for this insult/' he said, as he opened the 
door. ^^I can't say much for the Idlst 
regiment." 

*^ Stop," said Captain Fidgettie. "Allow 
me to ask what you miean by that last ob- 
servation." 

" Well, perhaps the least said is soonest 
mended," replied Conway, "so I decline 
repeating it." 

" Tou was, I think, intended for the Bar, 
Mr. Conway," observed Captain Fidgettie, 
with a sneer. 

"Eh ! what, where did you hear that?" 
enquired Conway. 

"It's of no import where," replied the 
Captain, " suffice it to say that I did hear 
it, and also that you were at Oxford for a 
short time." 

Conway began to look very sullen. "I 
do not understand, Captain," he said, " why 
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foiy pereons should trouble themselveB about 
myfeducation. I was at OxBrard." 

" Exactly, you were withdrawn. Happily 
for you your &ther is a bisliop, otbeiwise, 
we might not have had the honour of your 
company in the 151st regiment." 

" I don't know what you mean," iterated 
Oonway. 

Captain Hdgettie smiled, and then stirred 
the fire, and very soon afterwards Conway 
took his leave. 

♦ « « « « 

After parade, one morning, a distinguished 
individual called at the barracks, and being 
ishewn into the me^s room, enquired for 
lieutenant Damain. 

It was the Marquis of Belleville, — rhe ex- 
;pr6ssed himself great}y disappointed when 
he found that Damain was absent, and as he 
.rose to depart, he invited the Commanding 
officer, and as many other officers as could 
be spared from duty, to his approaching 
theatrical' entertainment. An invitation that 
gave great satis&etionto all present. 

'MeaatimQ, despite the slight reprimand 
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Captain Fidgettie felt himself called upon to 
give, in regard to tiie jokes already per- 
petrated, the jokers again went to work with 
a will (as the sailors word it), in order to 
drive C!onway frantic as quickly as possihle, 
and night and day some plant was sure to be 
put upon him. 

One night, for instance, his chimney 
became suddenly stopped up after he was 
comfortably ensconced in bed, and the room 
so filled with smoke, that he was obliged to 
jump up and rush into the corridor to pre- 
vent being suffocated. 

Another night his window was pulled up, 
a pully having been inserted at the top, and 
a rope fastened to it, so that it coidd be 
hauled at from below. Then his cap orna- 
ments, were rubbed with blacking, his belts 
steeped in the same liquid, and even the 
gold lace upon his dress coat and continua- 
tions, served the same ; whilst, by way of 
contrast, his boots were daubed with white 
paint, — ^nay, even his &vourite pastime, the 
contemplation of his face in the glass, 
was interfered with; and the mirror being 
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painted over, whea he succeeded in cleaning 
its surface, he discovered that all the quick- 
silver on the back had been scraped away. 

M was, hm.^,-m vam, L «mLg 
fellow appeared to know what was intended, 
and resolved to baffle his enemies. 

"They think to make me quit the regi- 
ment do they," he said. " By jingo I they'll 
find their mistake, — I am here, and here I 
mean to stay, spite of all they can do.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



THE AMATEUR PLAY. 

The morning after fhe ball^ Damain wended 
his way back to Glenturbert. Sorry was he 
U. J, hi. Mend,, .fl^ tti, iiyi ™it; 
but their entreaties, and even the request of 
his beautiful relative, could not make him 
stay a day longer from his men— for Damain 
always felt so great an interest in the sol- 
diers under his command, that their welfare 
was dearer to him than any pleasure that 
could be ofltered. 

Meantime, having written his letter, after 
his interview with Captain Fidgettie, it had 
been posted to Edinburgh, and a few days 
afterwards an order came for the men of the 
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detachment to be relieved-^but Damain vrM 
directed to remain out with the new wea* 
pany. 

A brilliant idea struck Captain Fidgettie 
on this occasion, at least, what he thought a 
brilliant idea, namely, — to collect all the bad 
subjects amongst the men of the depot, and 
draft them into the company thus about to 
be sent to the outpost in question, by which 
means he thought he should get rid of a 
troublesome set of scamps, who were con*^ 
stantly getting drunk and rioting in the 
town. 

" Damain," he sdd to himself, " seems a 
very shrewd and clever officer, and when 
these fellows are located out on the hills, 
he will, I dare say, teach them better h^ 
haviour.'' 

Captain Fidgettie, howerver, never con* 
sidered that by such a measure he was 
placing that officer in a difficult positicm; 
for in an outpost of the sort Damain had 
not the means of punishiQg crime the asame 
as a Commanding officer possessed at head 
quarters: all he could do, when a man 
committed a heavy offence, w£» to send him 
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in with his offence, as it were, tied about his 
neck. In addition to this, there were some 
peculiarities in the service of the new dis- 
trict which required care and management. 
The native Highlanders around, for instaQce, 
were greatly incensed at being interfered 
with. They had vowed some night to bum 
the tower and all in it — ^an empty threat, 
perhaps — ^but as it showed a disposition to 
resist the law, and as they had already dis- 
played a most determined opposition in one 
or two forays Damain had already made, it 
required both shrewdness, tact and forbear- 
ance iu the men, as well as their officer, to 
prevent bloodshed. 

Damain, according to order, marched the 
old detachment down to Charlton Himtly, 
just half way to the head quarters, and there 
received over the new company from Cap- 
tain Finnikin, who had conducted it so far, 
that officer receiving iu return the old de- 
tachment ; both parties then struck up their 
drums and proceeded towards their several 
destinations. 

Accordingly, as Damain progressed on his 
return to Glenturbert, he soon found that he 
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had rather a bad lot of unruly chaps to deal 
with. The aspect of the country they had 
already passed through had not pleased them^ 
and the still wilder character of that they 
we getting into by no means rendered 
them more content. Men are always more 
or less sulky when they first leave a com- 
fortable quarter for service in a cold bleak 
region, in which nothing is to be seen but 
lulls piled on hills, white as the Alps, or 
long dreary moorlands. 

When men are thus discontented, an officer 
can soon discover it, even by their manner 
of marching. The present company were 
by no means an exception to this rule: 
sometimes they went slow — then when told 
to move at a proper pace, they drove on- 
wards almost at a run. Ilien, again, when 
a short halt took place, they were most of 
them down on their backs in the snow, 
cursing the infernal load the infantry soldier 
is condemned to carry. 

Most of the men of this new detachment 
were Irish — a desperate set of rollicking, 
drinking, insubordinate dogs — ^who, in place 
of being thus placed together, should have 
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been divided and diluted amongst the several 
compaiiies. Damain soon fathomed them, 
but he saw well enough that his best plan 
was to get iliem along and fairly into his 
stronghold, without coming to an open rup- 
ture by the way. So he pushed on^ weary, 
footsore, wet, jaded and discontent, and at 
le-gU. ;>t them to «h«r de.tu>.ti<«: 

A small party of tibe old detachment who, 
haYing volunteered to remain, had been left 
in charge of t&e tower, received them at the 
gate ; their Sergeant, Oamaron, having peti- 
tioned to be allowed to remain out with 
them, being also on guard — ^a circumstance 
that Damain had reascm subsequently to be 
thankful fon 

A few days after the arrival of the new 
detachment, Bamain received a letter from 
tiie Marquis of Belleville, hewing he would 
keep his promise, so as not to disappoint his 
visitors; informing him, at the same time, 
that the Grand Duke of Dalmatia and the 
Prince of Ehrenbreitstein had already arrived. 
He concladod by trusting that Damain would 
be quite perfect in hit part, and come the 
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night before the performance^ so as to be 
present at the last rehearsal. 

Damain wrote for answer, that he would 
do his best ; but the ciroomstances in which 
he found himself would hinder his being 
with his Lordship till the night of perform^* 
ance. 

The party now assembled ^ at BelleTilIe 
House was, indeed, a brilliant one. Kever, 
perhaps, had the neighbourhood seen 80 
many nobles collected together — so that 
every available house in the village was 
pressed into the service for accommodation 
of guests. 

When the night of p^ormance arrived, 
the Marquis was a little fidgetty — especially 
so as the very hour approached, and no 
Jaques had arrived. 

^^ I am afraid, my Lord," he said to the 
nobleman who was originally oast tot that 
character, — "I am afraid, my Lord, you 
will have to perform Jaques, after all.'' 

Lord Lofty turned pale at tke intelligence 
— " If I must, I must," he said ; *< but I 
assure you I feel so utterly unable to do 
justice to the part, that I am sure I shall 
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stick fast, like Dominie Sampson in the 
pulpit." 

" I hope not, I am sure," returned the 
Marquis : " but, dear me, what is the hour?" 
he continued, extricating himself from the 
(crowded withdrawing room, which, indeed, 
looked like the ante-room of St. James's on 
a ^ birthday.' " Six o^clock, by Jupiter, and 
we are to commence at eight I Where is 
Strathallon ? — ^Perkins, call Lord Strathallon 
— ^tell him to see to the lighting of the 
theatre. Fitzmorris, take care that your 
amateurs in the orchestra are all in tune. 
Buttenshaw, I leave the arrangement and 
the comfort of the audience to you. — So to 
your several duties — ^I must away to dress 
at once. that Jaques were come, and all 
were well ! '' 

An assemblage of the sort must always be 
a brilliant affair — ^the present one, as before 
said, was superlatively so. The rank and 
wealth of the entertainer enabled him to 
give it Mrithout restraint, so that every room 
seemed 

" To blaze with light, and bray with minstrelsy." 
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The theatrical representatioii was, indeed, 
but an item in the programme of the diver- 
sions to be given during the stay of the 
Eoyal foreigners, and yet the theatrical night 
was the night, in the estimation of the host. 
At length the hour of performance came, 
and, luckily, with it the man — Damain ar- 
rived just i time. 

Something of his curious story had been 
talked over by the guests, and also numerous 
little hints of his gallantry and eccentric style 
had leaked out. Amongst people of rank, 
however, the deeds and doings of a subaltern 
in a marching regiment can have but trifling 
interest ; themselves, and those in their own 
sphere, being generally all that interest the 
denizens of the fashionable world. All else, 
in their esteem, is ^ below par,' and beneath 
notice. This man, however, had once be- 
longed to the charmed circle, and altogether 
they felt as much curiosity to see the melan- 
choly Jaques as they could feel for anything. 

" Is that him ? '' enquired Lady Mount- 
George of one of the officers of the 151st, as 
the tall, bulky form of Conway was seen 
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attttadenizmg at one of the wings^ where he 
had intraded himself. 

" Oh no,'' replied the officer ; " that's a 
Teij eocentrio acquisition lately added to the 
161st-*-« son of the Bishop of Barnstaple." 

^^But se&~the curtain rises — Hie scenic 
hour Gomm^ices/^ 

*^ Ah I ^ an orchard near Oliver's house ' — 
sweetly painted, I declare ! " 

^^ Yes, wonderfully done, considering it is 
done by an amateur." 

'^ Eyerything, to-night, is to be done by 
amateurs. — ^My Lord Hal&od has volun- 
te^ed to muff the candles." 

^^ Being quite conscious that he is fit for 
nothing better.'' 

" Peace, Chewit, peace— here comes Or- 
lando : good — ^a proper fellow of his hands, 
and i^aks well, too. list^i, you cuckoo, 
listen^" 



" As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion 
bequeathed me : hj will, but a poor thousand crowns ; 
and, as thou saj^st, charged my brother to breed me 
wdl: and there be^i toy sadxuess." 
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*^ And rnine^ too— I declare it's my own 
case exactly ! " 

" What an ape you are !; — do pray listen 
to the play.'' 

^^ I do, but^ I had much rather listen to 
you." 

"You will hear nothing very comple- 
mentary if you do." 

" IST'importe^ so I do but hear." 

The Marquis of Belleville had an idea 
that none but persons of condition could 
pbty g^iteel parts. Indeed, he affirmied that 
Shakespere's plays could never be properly 
represented unless rank, as well bb tahmty 
was enlisted in the serviee. He waa a 
crotchety man in most things, with a wonder* 
ful appreeiatio(a of his own parts. The 
drama, and all pertaining being (as we have 
seen) an especial hobby. 

Actiisig unda: this in^preasion, his present 
atteoQ^t (although it was got up like himself 
— without regard to exp^iee) was also with- 
(mt lihe aid ^ any prosfessioiiAl assistance ; 
coQsequently, that wideh would, indeed, 
have been a very complete affair,, ia some** 
thiug lacked pecfecticm, m^^ely &om the 
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want of a few stage directions^ and the ex- 
perience of a manager. 

Howbeit, as far as beauty, ^ radiant and 
exquisite/ and wit, sprightliness and elegance 
were concerned, they were to be found in 
the principal females. 

There was the retired character of Celia, 
and the provoking loquacity of Eosaland, 
given to the lif e ; whilst Orlando, being 
really in love, was all that could be wished 
for in a lover. 

The rest of the characters were also well 
sustained; so that Arden in their hands 
became another Arcadia, and they seemed 
to fleet the hours carelessly and happily as 
in the golden age. 

In an affair of the sort, when performers 
and audience are so well acquainted, there 
is at times nearly as much acting off the 
stage as on, and a running fire of wit and 
repartee, was kept up amongst the party, 
which was highly diverting. 

Jaques again commanded deep and un- 
divided attention and admiration. His act- 
ing was pronounced perfect; and he made 
so great an impression, that every one ex- 
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pressed a resolye to become acquainted Mrith 
him, as soon as the play was over. As at 
the rehearsal, the very first speech was given 
Mrith such exquisite taste and feeling, that 
the audience were spell bound — enchanted 
with the melody of Shakespere's verse, as if 
sweet music had sounded in their ears. 

When the play was over, whilst the farce 
wa. in prepa^A many oVu.« gnertB «aa. 
behind the scenes to congratulate the actors, 
the Grand Duke and the Prince being 
amongst the number. Indeed the stage was 
filled with the brilliant assemblage; the 
various characters, so picturesque in their 
costume, mingling amongst, and receiving 
the congratulations of their admiring relatives 
and friends. 

" The most charming Phebe ever beheld 
upon any stage, '^ said old Lord Normantown, 
as he shook hands Mrith that sweet shep- 
herdess, " and o' my word, a very sufficient 
Sylvius too. Ah, Bosalinda, you have much 
to answer for, ^ you have indeed overthroMm 
more than your enemies.' " 

Meantime the appearance of the Shakes- 
pearian characters, the absolute crush of 

B 
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beauty altogetlier formed quite a charming 
scene. Besides the Austrian Arehduke and 
the Prince, their were several foreigners of 
distinction. Amongst others, a deposed Iq- 
dian Prince, with a yery picturesque black 
beard and a &C6 of the true Asiatic character, 
fierce, reyengefol, cruel and sly ; he sat in 
the green-room enyeloped in shawls and 
crowned with jewels; and as his serpent 
glance was shot here and there amidst the 
throng, he looked as if he could have en- 
joyed the sight of blood more than any thing 
before him ; and the slaughter and torture 
of every female there, would have been an 
excitement worth living for. 

" Vera much delight wV your play, my 
Lort," said the Grand Duke, to the Marquis. 

^^ I am glad it has given so much satis- 
faction," replied the host. " I must present 
your highness to the gentleman who played 
Jaques," 

Strange to say, Jaques was not to be found. 

" Eh, what's this ?" continued his lordship 
as a small note was put into his hand. 

It was from Jaques himself, and thus 
worded : — ^' Excuse my abrupt departure ; a 
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message, brought by my sergeant, obliges 
me to depart immediately.— Damain." 

" Dear me, this is really very unlucky," 
said the marquis. "N'importe, he has 
played Jaques, and is not in the farce. Come 
ladies and gentlemen, ^ a hall, a hall, give 
room and foot it girls, more lights, ye 
knaves, and turn the tables up.' Come, a 
dance, and then we must have the stage 
cleared, as we want to shift our scenery for 
the afterpiece." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



MUTINY. 

l^ii: sudden departure of Damain, again 
V dused some curiosity, and elicited not a few 
i^^marks. By some it was thought, that haying 
niade a great sensation by his acting, he 
wished to keep it alive by his eccentricity ; 
and th& best way of doing so, was to disap- 
point the company by running away as ab- 
ruptly as he had appeared. 

There was however, " no such stuff in that 
young man's thoughts," for Damain was as 
modest and unassuming, as he was talented 
and good. 

The fact was, that in sending out that half 
disciplined set of scamps. Captain Fidgettie, 
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as before said, had placed Damain in a diffi- 
cult position. 

After their arrival, when they looked around 
and saw the barren rocky ridge upon which 
the Castle was reared, together with the 
lonely character of the country, they became 
still more discontented. It must be remem- 
bered too, that these men were hardly yet 
lick'd into the shape of soldiers, being little 
more than recruits: another reason why 
they should not have been detached on a 
service which only tried men were eligible for. 
Like the recruits for other regiments at that 
time, many of these fellows had been enlisted 
when just out of jail ; for a jail delivery is a 
capital resource for your apt and clever re- 
cruiting sergeant ; and it must be confessed, 
that many a lively jail bird has been re- 
claimed, made into a good man at arms, and 
done suit and service in the field. 

But the bane of the company, was a de- 
praved fellow, a sort of military lawyer, a 
disputatious arguing scoundrel — a pest to any 
set of men he got amongst. This fellow, 
whose dark Asiatic countenance gave sus- 
picion of a half-cast, had managed to keep 
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his comrades in a state of contmnal discon- 
tent ; cavilling at every point of discipline, 
and persnading his hearers, that the service 
was a continual exertion of tyranny and op- 
pression. 

Even up to the time of starting for Gordon 
Huntly, Bamain had been much troubled 
with this new company, fcxr under the infln- 
ence of the before-named caitiff, they were in 
a state bordering upon open mutiny. How- 
beit, as he had given his promise to the 
Marquis, and as Captain Eidgettie had also 
written to request he would not disappoint 
that nobleman, Damain mounted his horse, 
and giving directions to Bergeant Cameron to 
have a trustworthy man in readiness to start 
at a moment's notice, in case anything went 
wrong, he, as we have i^feen, arrived just in 
time, and performed his promise and his part. 
Indeed, just as Jaques had gone round to tiie 
several characters, bequeathed to them his 
good wishes and his adieus, and was taking 
leave with the words — 

" So to your pleasures ; 
I am for other than for dancing measures." — 
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a letter was passed from the wing into his 
hand. A single glance shewed him that it 
was of import. 

" Stay, Jaques, stay," said the good Senior 
Duke. 

** To see no pastime, I: '* 

he replied — 

" What you would have I'll stay to know 
At your abandon'd cave." 

And, as if to verify his words, after peru- 
sal of the note, and a word or two with the 
bearer, he threw on his pea jacket, mounted 
his white steed, and galloped towards his 
detachment. 

It was a long and wearisome journey ; but 
his Arab steed was good at need. The true 
breed never fails, whilst life lasts; and at 
dawn the lone tower on the mountain side 
was gained. 

" Sergeant Cameron, who was on the look 
out at the gate, informed him of the state of 
affairs, which had caused the hasty summons 
for his return. The detachment had broken 
out into open mutiny in his absence. They 
had sworn not to shoulder another firelock 
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whilst in that spot. They had also demanded 
to see their office, and to be taken back to 
head quarters, and (instigated by the viUian, 
Jessop, which was the name of the ring- 
leader), on, finding Damain was absent, a 
considerable number had quitted the tower, 
and betaken themselves to a small hamlet 
some ten miles oflf, where they were rioting 
and drinking to the great terror of the in- 
habitants. 

In addition to this, a murder had been 
perpetrated, with shocking instances of bar- 
barity, and suspicion pointed to two of the 
men of the detachment as the perpetrators : 
one, from the description, Cameron had no 
doubt was Jessop. 

The victims were an old and young woman, 
wife and daughter of a shepherd, who dwelt 
in a lone hut some three miles distant from 
the tower. The shepherd on arriving in 
sight of his hut had observed two men leav- 
ing it, and entering found both wife and 
daughter dead, killed by repeated wounds of 
some sharp instrument, apparently stabbed 
by a bayonet. The poor man felt confident, 
he said, that he had recognized one of the 
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murderers — a soldier, with a dark and pecu- 
liar cast of countenance. 

Damain, who heard this statement in the 
small guard house, just within the circling 
walls of the tower, glanced into the faces of 
the men on guard. They were some of the 
old hands, who had volunteered to remain 
when their comrades went to head quarters. 

"My men," he said, "this is bad work 
for British soldiers to be engaged in : I feel 
sure, however, that I can trust you." 

" Fear not for us, sir," they said; " we'll 
stick by you for good or ill." 

"Good," replied Damain, "I knew as 
much. I suppose these scoundrels. Ser- 
geant," he cftntinued, turning to Cameron, 
^^ as many as have not gone off, are sound 
asleep after their drunken riot ? '' 

" They are, sir," replied Cameron. 

" CaU the bugler," said Damain, sharply. 

The bugler, a small boy of about twelve 
years of age, came shivering forth, as the 
day broke, showing the grey tower with its 
grated windows and its portal, and the cir- 
cling walls, like some prison house of former 
times. 

b2 
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^f Close the gate, Sergeant/' said Damain, 
looking terribly stem: "look it and give 
me the key.'' 

" Now, boy, sound the assembly," he con- 
tinued to the bugler. The clear notes of 
the bugle rang out, and floated oyer hill and 
valley like Boland's horn. 

Damain was impatient — ^he hardly gave 
time for the men to rise ere he ordered the 
bugler to repeat the call. " Go into the 
tower, Sergeant," he said to Cameron ; " turn 
the men out instantly. Guard, turn out — 
fix bayonets, prime and load." 

Meantime the delinquents, looking sur- 
prised, but dogged and insolent, came stum- 
bling down the stone stair case and out into 
the yard. 

"I have been used to 9ee soldiers turn 
out quicker than this, sirs,'' s^d Damain, 
sternly. " Fall in." 

The men fell in slowly, sulkily, looking 
black as thunder. 

" Call over the names, Sergeant," said 
Damain. Cameron did so : nearly half the 
force was absent. Those who answered 
shewed by the rude way in which they did 
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80 that they were determined to bring mat- 
ters to an issue. 

So was Damain. 

" Soldiers of the 151st/' he said, " we 
have been sent here on a particular service, 
and I am sorry to find that, during my 
absence, some of the company have absented 
themselves without leave. I am, however, 
glad to fijad that you, at least, have not done 
so. I am now about to march in quest of 
those who are absent — ^to apprehend and 
bring them back.'' 

Not a word in answer. 

^^ Shoulder arms," said Damain, sternly. 

!Not a man moved. 

^^ How is this,'' said Damain, affecting the 
surprise he did not feel ; ^^ was not the word 
of command heard ? " 

" Yes,'' said Jessop, insolently ; but we do 
not intend, whilst in this place, to shoulder 
another firelock in Sis Majesty's service." 

^' Silence, sir I " cried Damain in a voice 
of thunder; "how dare you utter such 
words as those to your Commanding officer ! " 

*^ Sir, I choose to speak," replied Jessop. 

^^ Men of the 151st," said Damain, inter- 
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rupting the speaker ere he could finish his 
Bentence — " shoulder arms ! " 

Again not a man moved — ^all stood dog- 
ged, and insolent in look. 

" I will repeat this command, — ^to you,'' 
said Damain, confronting and addressing Jes- 
sop : " If you do not obey it, you must take 
the consequences. I am sent here to com- 
mand this party, and I will do it or perish. 
You may take my life, if you can — ^but as 
true as Heaven is above us, I will have the 
life of the man who disobeys ! '' 

At this moment Sergeant Cameron, who 
had stood beside the guard, advanced, and 
whispered in Damain's ear : *' The shepherd, 
sir, in the guard house, swears to the iden- 
tity of Jessop. He is the man who left the 
cottage, as he neared it.'' 

"We will talk of that presently," said 
Damain, aside." 

"Now, sir,'' he continued, still confronting 
Jessop, as he stood at the right of the com- 
pany — " I have given you full time to con- 
sider the propriety of obeying me. I have 
been sent here, as I said, to command this 
detachment, and I wiU do so: you are, I 
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know, the author of all this mischief — I 
look first to you to return to a sense of 
duty. Mind — I give the word but this 

once — SHOULDER AEMSl" 

Jessop knew what was to follow if he dis- 
obeyed; and in an instant passed his right 
hand along the barrel of his firelock, heaved 
it up like lightning, and attempted a blow 
which would have dashed out his officer's 
brains — ^but Damain anticipated him. In 
an instant his hand was in his bosom — ^he 
plucked forth a pistol, and ere the scoundrel 
could smite him, blew out his brains. A 
clash, a clatter, and a heavy fsdl, and the 
man was dead on the ground. 

^^ Shoulder arms I'' cried Damain, step* 
ping a pace further back. 

The men obeyed — ^they were astonished, 
overawed. 

" Bight turn," said Damain, without giv- 
ing them time to consider — ^^ Quick march, 
— Slope arms. Cameron, open gate." They 
passed out. 

"Had I not better follow with the guard?'' 
whispered the faithful Sergeant. 

" No," said Damain, " all is right now ; 
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^e blow has been struck, the impressioii 
made, as &r as these fellows are concerned." 

"Sir, they may turn upon and murder 
you," whispered Cameron. 

" Not they : I'll take my chance. In a 
short time I'll have back the absentees, or 
know the reason why I " 

Damain took the road to Toumantroul 
— ^he pushed rapidly on. When he spoke, 
it was in a terrible voice— only the word of 
command — ^to halt a few minutes, so as to 
breathe the men — and then to push on 
again. 

When they reached the village, he drew 
up before a dirty public house, of ill repute, 
and placed men so as to surround it: he 
then took several men in, and captured all 
the delinquents he found there. Those that 
resisted he ordered the men of his party to 
knock down and handcuff. Strange to say, 
their comrades, now &irly on duty, obeyed 
him — ^they seized, knocked down, and finally 
captured, all they could find. In this way 
he collected nearly all the delinquents, and 
marched them back prisoners. 

When he got within the castle walls, how- 
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ever, the prisoners agaiu broke out into open 
mutiny, and refused to enter the tower. 

Damain again immediately turned out the 
guard, desired them to load, and, pointing to 
the body of Jessop, still lying on the ground, 
having been merely drawn on one side by 
Cameron, shewed them what their fete would 
be. Still they hesitated, clamoured, vowed 
they would no longer remain in that deso- 
late outpost. 

Damain's answer was two words to the 

guard — " READY — PRESENT " 

The next moment, ere the word fire sent 
death amongst them, the rabble rushed to- 
ward the door of the tower, and up the 
stairs, and so ended the mutiny. Damain 
had crushed it this time, luckily, without 
bloodshed. 

They never tried it on again : indeed, a 
few hours afterwards Damain had them out 
into the fastnesses around, hunting out the 
stills, burning bothies, and following the 
course of the streams, and bums, and rivu- 
lets. Through glen and over mountain, day 
after day, he kept them to their work; so 
that the adventurous grouse shooter of the 
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present tiine, as he wanders over grounds 
then ahnost untrodden by an English foot, 
still sees the blackened remains of the haunts 
of the hill men, and the illicit whiskey 
brewer. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



A RETROSPECT. 

After Damain had left Charlton Hiintly, on 
the night of the play, whilst he rode onwards 
as we have seen, the festivities proceeded 
a^pace. A smart farce, a brilliant ball, and a 
splendid sapper finishing the diversions of 
the night. 

Meantime, the next morning, a rumour 
of some untoward event spread amongst the 
guests. The soldier who had bronght the 
message which carried Damain away, said 
little; but that little hinted something of 
import. 

Then came more rumours, as a messenger 
with a letter to head quarters came through 
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the village ; and presently, a magnified re- 
port got abroad, wliich like the news of Sir 
Peter Teasel's duel, not content with, kilh'ng 
the old knight, ^made the bullet, which 
passed through his body twist round the 
comer, and ^hoot the general postman, with 
a double letter from Northamptonshire.' 

At all events, something had taken or was 
taking place up away at Stratheden, and 
Damain, it was said, had certainly been killed, 
and half the detachment destroyed with him. 

The Highlanders, it was affirmed, had risen 
in those parts ; and although Damain had 
polished off a large number, they had ma- 
naged to bum the Castle in the night, and 
all in it. 

" Pooh," said the marquis, " it's all a bam, 
my lady Constance. Enter Eumour, painted 
fiill of tongues," and then his lordship treated 
his company to a slight exemplification from 
his &vourite author. 

" I, from the Orient to the drooping West, 
Making the wind mj post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this hall of earth. 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports.** 



V 
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Captain Fidgettie and the officers of the 
151st had meantime departed on their re- 
turn, the morning after the play, and very 
soon came a report of the whole transaction, 
from Damain himself. 

It is not to be supposed that the officer in 
question got off without considerable trouble 
and some c^isure, after the exploit narrated. 



(( 



Back wounding calumny, the whitest virtue strikes." 



Many gentle philanthropists vowed that 
he ought to be hanged, and certes, the whole 
affidr was brought before the proper tribunal, 
and Damain finally complimented for his 
conduct, greatly to the disgust of these tender 
hearted folks. 

In these days of public calumny, it would 
be well if more were as ready to brave the 
censure of the unworthy, as to peril their 
lives. Damain had the head to plan, the 
hand to execute, and the determination to 
act, in the consciousness of his own rectitude. 
In the hour of need, he shrunk not from a 
great and awful responsibility. He calmly 
measured the risk and met it. In all such 
oases, to deliberate is to be lost ; and yet, as 
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we have observed, there were those who 
sympathised with murder and mutiny, and 
called for the sacrifice, — ^the death, by public 
execution, — of him who had avenged the one, 
and put down the other, and this too, when 
it is distinctly stated by the English Mutiny 
Act, that neglect to use a soldier's best ef- 
forts to suppress mutiny is a capital crime ; 
and so 'twill ever be ; the Mse against the 
true; the bad against the good. In later 
days, we have seen something of the sort ; 
something of sympathy for the most infernal 
miscreants, the most savage wretches ever 
heard of; for those who reaUy know the 
barbarities practised by the mutinous sepoys, 
upon the unhappy victims, men, women and 
children who fell into their power, must turn 
sick at the bare whisper of such atrocities ; 
and yet we say, there has been a sort of 
maudlin sympathy, thank Heaven, but in 
few instances, — for these incarnate fiends — 
Nay, the very attempt which has been made, 
to try and account for their atrocities, by at- 
tributing them to some mismanagement or 
tyranny on the part of the British, which 
might possibly have provoked retaliation, is 
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a fallacy. The cause is to be found in the 
native character j the infernal and pecnUar 
lust for bloody cruelty which pervades the 
Asiatic's breast ; is bom with him, and circu- 
lates like serpents in his blood. Such is 
indeed the true nature of the besotted, de- 
graded Hindoo;* — sunk in effeminacy — 
cowardly and cruel as the tiger, and clinging 
pertinaciously to the most horrible super- 
stitions. 

The Indian mutineer feels greater satis- 
faction in witnessing the agony of a victim, 
especially if that victim be a female, — and in 
inflicting the most horrible tortures^ than in 
any other enjoyment the world can give 
him. Blood must flow, and the sight of tor- 
ture and anguish gratify the unnatural 
monster's sight, or his enjoyment is incom- 
plete. Those young and gentle creatures, 
who were tied down amidst the disgusting 
rabble, roasted alive, and subjected to tortures, 
such as the tongue revises to utter, and the 

* It was the mild and benevolent Hindoo, of Exeter 
Hall, says a great authority, who committed such atro- 
cities, as never before disgraced God*s earth since the 
Creation. 
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bare whisper of whick catised our soldiers to 
stop the ears and turn pale, were many of them 
young girls of tke gentlest nature j females 
who in time of need would have followed in 
the path of Florence Nightingale and her 
devoted sisterhood, and given their lives in 
tendance upon tiieir persecutors, if wounds 
and suffering in war had called upon them 
to do so. Ladies delicately brought up, 
kind, gentle and affectionate, these were the 
victims the miscreant Sepoys and the very 
scum of Asia worked their hellish designs 
upon. 

Except in Shakespere, there is no des- 
cription which will at all approach the infer- 
nal nature of an Asiatic fiend of this sort ; 
and he, the great, the wonderful, fails com- 
pletely to picture such a monster. Aaron the 
Moor, in Titus Andronicus, is the nearest 
likeness that can be found to a modem Se- 
poy, glorying in his deeds. Like the arch- 
fiend of Cawnpore,* who gloated over the 

* Nana Sahib is stated to have blessed, his stars for 
the murders he had committed, and vowed he could now 
die happy, since he had slaughtered so many Christians. 
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blood of iimoceiit women and children, he 
stands accursed by his own confession. 

" Even now, I curse the day, and yet I think 
Few come within the compass of my curse, 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill : 
As kill a man, or else devise his* death ; 
Eavish a maid, or plot the way to do it ; 
Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself ; 
Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks ; 
Set fire on bams and hay stacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench- them with their tears. 
Oft have I digged up dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends* doors." 

« # « « « 

Hell itself broke loose, mnst have been 
displayed to view, when the unhappy victims 
at Delhi and Cawnpore found themselves in 
the hands of, and surrounded by thousands 
of these wretches, capering, screeching, ex- 
ulting amidst scenes of horror, such as were 
never before beheld. 

Well might our noble hearted soldiery 
cross their bayonets, as they viewed the 
places of torture where their countrywomen 
had been butchered. 

Well might the Highlanders, stem, noble and 
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devoted^ kneel down and bow their heads as 
they swore before Heaven to avenge the un- 
happy victims. Nay every British soldier who 
with Havelock advanced through the raining 
bullets at Lucknow, and fought onwards 
through every impediment to the rescue, was 
animated with this one feeling, the desire to 
save the remnant of that devoted garrison &om 
the hellish clutches of the murdering Sepoys. 
In the eyes of the world, where men walk, 
even amidst the most lawless, one would 
think the name of Nana Sahib a name of dis- 
gust, horror and reproach, and the Asiatic 
character sunk and degraded for ever. ^ To 
the treacherous Hindoo,' says one of our 
legislators, ^ to the blood thirsty Mahomedan, 
to the plundering Mahratta, conciliation 
means fear — concession, inability to com- 
mand — clemency is repaid at the first oppor- 
tunity by the infliction of the most inex- 
pressible horrors and devilish torments 
practised upon our unoffending women and 

tender, helpless children.' 

« « « # « 

Mutiny is in itself a teirible crime. The 
leader of the misguided men who had so &r 
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forgotten themselves under Damain's com- 
mandy paid, as we have seen, the oonse- 
quenoes of his offence, with his life. The 
retributive justice by which he fell, was still 
farther exemplified soon after, by the oonfes- 
sion of his companion in guill^who owned 
his participation in the murder of the wife 
and daughter of the shepherd, and was 
hanged soon afterwards. 

^The spring, the summer, the chiding 
autumn' saw Damain still on duty at his 
lonely post ; and so well was he now liked 
by the men, who had at first resisted his 
authority, that they would, any one of them, 
have died to save him from ill. 

This is indeed the true test of an officer's 
worth and efficiency ; for the men of a British 
regiment are shrewd observers, and without 
conduct, courage, and perfect soldiership, they 
will never thoroughly trust and esteem their 
chief. 

"When the Great Duke spoke of his Pe- 
ninsular army, and said ^^ with that army I 
could go anywhere," he felt that his men knew 
and had as much confidence in him as their 
leader, as he had in their efficiency as troops. 

s 
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His presence at any time was worth extra 
thousands. ^^ It's all right^" the men used to 
exclaim^ when sometimes on the very eve of 
battle he appeared, " it's all right, Nosey is 
with us.'' 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

A NEW COMMANDING OFFICER. 

In the case of the 151st this was in some- 
thing exemplified. 

The depdt companies were by no means 
in the efficient state they ought to have been, 
considering the amount of work they were 
subjected to. There was a want in the Com- 
mandant — a want of system which was want 
of all. 

Too much drill is by no means a good 
thing; it annoys, disgusts, and gives the 
men a distaste to the service. 

Skylarking and practical joking too, still 
went on amongst the officers. When one 
day, another Commanding officer suddenly 
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stepped upon the soene, and superseded 
Fidgettie. 

This was the senior Major of the regiment, 
who had returned from the service oompanies 
on leaye, and before its expiration, was or- 
dered to the depot. He walked up to the 
Castle-hill one morning, unexpectedly, as all 
hands were wheeling and countermarching; 
and kicking up a dust amongst the snow. 

He was a fine, soldier-like looking man, 
young, considering his rank, for he had lisen 
rapidly by interest and money, and merit 
too, for the matter of that ; being well knoTfn 
at the Horse Guards as a good Commanding 
officer in every sense of the word. He stood 
for some time unobserved, during the busi- 
ness of the drill parade. Am the officers fell 
out, he was recognized by the Adjutant and 
one or two of the old hands. 

"Major Belcour," exclaimed Fidgettie, 
" dear me, we did not know you were in 
England/' 

" I suppose not," returned the Major, *^ the 
fact is, J came home rather suddenly, and 
somewhat inconveniently to myself have 
been ordered here to take command." 
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^^Dear me, that's very odd/' observed 
Fidgettie. 

"It is rather/' said the Major, "but you 
have had a number of court's martial at the 
depdt — ^have you not ?" 

"Well, I don't know," observed Fidgettie, 
taking a pinch of snujQf, "we have had a 
few." 

"And a great deal of corporeal punishment, 
I understand," continued the Major. 

" Why the fact is, we have rather," said 
Fidgettie. 

"The men have been insubordinate and 
unruly, I hear." 

" They have." 

" Eioting and fighting in the town." 

" Bather much of that, I must say." 

" That's a pity, for this is a good quarter. 
We shall be removed shortly." 

" I am very sorry to hear it," said Fid- 
gettie, " for I like Scotland." 

" So do I — ^we shall be sent to Ireland, I 
think." 

" I am sorry for that too," said Fidgettie, 
and a pause ensued. 

" Is not this rather a bad day for a heavy 
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drill parade, Captain Fidgettie?" said the 
Major sharply. " The men look very cold, 
pray dismiss them/' and the Major turned 
on his heel abruptly, and walked into the 

barrack. 

« « « « 

* 

Next morning, Major Belcour assumed the 
command. He appeared on parade, inspected 
the men careAilly , made some pithy remarks, 
and as the weather was stormy, dismissed 
them. 

But in that short gUmpse of his style, 
there was enough to shew that the reins were 
now in good hands. All day he was at work 
examining the books and looking at every- 
thing. In or out of barracks nothing es- 
caped his eagle glance, and the morning 
after, the weather being finer, he gave us a 
further taste of his style and management. 

Precious sharp and severe was he with the 
ofl&cers. There was no slubbering over the 
work, and getting off to the Links for a game 
of golf, or a lark in the town. 

He looked to the officers he said for efii- 
ciency in all things. He dealt with them 
first, and then he went to work with the 
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men. He had authority in his style, maimer, 
and voice. His word of command was 
splendid — loud, slow, and sonorous as a 
trumpet call. 

" That's the chap for me,'' said the right- 
hand man of the light Infantry in a whisper 
to his companion. ^^ That's the chap for 
my money." 

"I believe you," said his comrade, "I 
know him of old, he's a real soldier, he'll 
stand no nonsence, so mind your eye, he's a 
good'un, but precious severe upon a shirker ; 
they called him the soldier's Mend, when 
I was out in Demeraxa with him." 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



ADELA VERB. 

When winter approached, Damain, who was 
still in his old tower, received an intimation 
that very soon he would have to return to the 
West Indies ; and he also received an invi- 
tation from the relative of the little girl lie 
had saved from shipwreck. Accordingly he 
resolved to apply for leave, and run up to 
town. He usually sat in a tent which was 
pitched just without the walls of the tower, 
and gazed down the dell in calm weather, 
or else wandered in a forest of birks not 
far from his station. This latter was a 
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sweet retreat. Like the banished Yalentine, 

" Here could he sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the Nightingale's complaining notes. 
Tune his distresses, and record his woes." 

For indeed it must not be supposed — ^however 
much he endeavoured to suit his mind to his 
altered fortunes, and to persuade himself 
that he could take the stroke of adverse fate 
that had befallen him easily — ^that he did not 
at times keenly regret the high position he 
had lost. To be branded with illegitimacy, 
suddenly, in an instant as it were, to lose 
name, fortune and high position, was no 
matter to be easily forgotten. To add to his 
melancholy, his kind relative, the Lady 
Blanch, died about this time, and her philo- 
sophic spouse quitted Scotland, never to 
return. 

Under these circumstances, he was not 
sorry when one evening Frank Bercsford ar- 
rived to release him. What a relief it seemed, 
after so long an imprisonment, to feel free as 
the bird in the air. 

He set off that night, and as his white 
steed carried him down the glen, he could 

s2 
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not help stopping and taking a lingering look 
upon his towCT ; for he felt he was not likely 
to revisit the wild scenery of that singular 
spot. A few hours trayel hrought him to the 
Brig of Altonford, where he halted for the 
nighty and next day acriyed at the head 
quarters, and leaving his horse with directions 
for it to he forwarded, took the mail for 

London* 

# # # # # 

A few days after his arrival in town^ he 
called upon Lady Yere, the aimt of the yoimg 
girl he had rescued. He was received in the 
kindest manner. Lady Yere was a widow, 
childless and rich; and consequently the 
more obliged to Damain for his good service 
in saving the life of her orphan niece. 

Damain was surprised at the appearance 
and beauty of the young lady. For when, 
after the storm, he had consigned her to the 
care of the fisherman's wife, the duties of his 
detachment had hindered his doing more 
than make some hasty visits to the cottage, 
in order to ascertain that she was carefdlly 
tended ; so that Damain now saw before him 
a young lady of nearly fourteen years of age, 
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of surpassing beauty, and the most charming 
manners. She advanced at once to greet 
her deliyerer, and to express the delight she 
experienced at seeing him again ; adding a 
hope that he was come to stay with them, as 
children word it, * for ever.' In fact, little as 
the young lady had seen of Damain, it was 
evident the circumstances of the hour of 
danger, and his subsequent kindness, had 
made a deep impression upon her youihM 
fancy. 

In the society of Lady Vere and her niece, 
Damain therefore found both solace and de- 
light; and as Lady Vere moved in the 
best society, he found himself once more in 
the fashionable world. 

Yet still Damain, albeit he consented to be 
drawn from his usual way of life, begged to be 
excused from entering into much society. A 
morning visit therefore, or an evening when 
Lady Vere was alone with her niece and her 
governess, being what he most delighted in. 
At times too, Damain accompanied the ladies 
in their equestrian excursions in the vicinity 
of London. 

One evening, as they returned from a trip 
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of thifl sort, as Damain rode beside Adela 
Yere, he listened to her artless and graphic 
description of their first meeting. Childhood 
has little guile, and to his surprise, Damain 
found that he had inspired her with a feeling 
somewhat deeper than mere gratitude. 

" When I first saw you/' she said, " it was 
in the midst of indescribable horroxs. What 
we had endured from sea and wreck, no one 
can imagine ; death, black, awful and terrible 
was before me, and I saw you come appa^ 
rently out of the surging seas, as a saviour. 
You proved one, and I feel I can never for- 
get that hour." 

^^ As I lay too, on my pallet bed in the 
fisherman's hut, I watched you whilst you 
staid, fearing that you would leave me with 
the rough strangers in that rude cabin ; for 
there was a something in your fibce^ Damain, 
that made me feel safe only whilst you were 
near." 

^^ I watehed you^ but I said nothing. And 
when I £dept» and on awaking found mysdf 
transferred te the care of the fisherman's wife, 
I wept ; nay, when, at rare intervals, you 
came yourself to the hut to enquire for me, 
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you little knew what I felt. Ton were all 
to me, and in my orphan state, I looked to 
you as my only protector. I used to gaze 
too, at that tower on the rocky height, and 
think of you there. It was so pleasant to hear 
your drums beating in the evening, when 
the rock was hidden in the driving mists — I 
used to think then of you Damain, as of some 
one I have read of whilst in India, in a &irj 

Damain felt surprised. It was but the 
love of a child, but it was first love, engen- 
dered under peculiar circumstances; and, 
however much he might smile as he regarded 
one so young and artless, he could not 
help looking at her with admiration ; still he 
tried to laugh. ^^ And now, Adela," he said, 
^^ you find me but a common place mortal 
after all." 

On that night. Lady Vere had a party at 
her house in Berkeley Square. It was for the 
most part, a family party, but still it was 
numerously attended. 

Damain, who had been persuaded to be 
present, sipped his coffee in the conservatory 
with the hostess and two or three special 
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friends, amidst the perfdme of delicious 
flowers aad the sounds of music. What a 
contrast to his late Ufe in his lonely tower ; 
and yet Damain felt so deep a loye for the 
land of the mist and the torrent, that even 
amidst the splendour of London society, he 
sighed for a sight of the heather. AH who 
have dwelt there long, must do so, for the 
loye of grand scenery hecomes a passion. 

As the evening passed, and Damain found 
himself alone with the pupil, her goyemess, 
and the small ship-dog, which had heen 
saved on the night of the storm ; for Adela 
never had parted with the dumh companion 
of her escape, from the hour in which its &te 
had hecome mixed up with her own. 

The dog seemed also to feel grateful to 
Damain, for it always crouched heside him 
when present, and watched his slightest 
glance. As Damain patted it, and rose to 
depart, Adela placed her hand upon his arm, 
" stay," she said, ^f I cannot let you go away 
to-night, till you have read me that wonder- 
ful description you recited yesterday." 

She ran off and fetched a volume of Shakes* 
pere, as she spoke. ^^ It is a speech of Mi<- 
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randa, in the Tempest^^^ she said, pointing to 
the passage, and then she sat down at his 
feet to listen ; for the great event of her 
life, the storm, she had been a spectator of, 
had indeed become fixed in her memory; 
and Damain read Miranda's speech, as he 
could read it. 

" If by your art, my deaxest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea mounting to the welkin's cheek. 
Dashes the fire out. ! I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer : A brave vessel. 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her. 
Dashed all to pieces. ! the cry did knock 
Against m^ very heart. Poor souls they perished ! 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The fraughting souls within her." 

« * « ♦ ♦ 

Adela was silent for some time, and then 
she took Damain's hand and kissed it. 

^^ I see it all again," she said, f ^ and hor- 
rible as it was, I cannot choose at times but 
dwell upon it ; perhaps it is because you 
came." 
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*' * My dainty Ariel/ " said Bamam, for as 
he gazed upon the nymph like form of the 
girl, she looked as Ariel is represented upon 
the stage, lovely as a female spirit 

<^I would not be Ariel/' said Adela, 
quickly, ^^ I would rather be Miranda, and 
you, yes you should be Ferdinand." 

Damain rose — ^he felt he must look grave. 
'^ Next week," he said, " I must return to 
Scotland, for my leave will then have ex- 
pired; but ere I go I will tell you my 
story.*' 

" Tell it now," said Adela ; " see, the 
company are going down to the refreshment 
room — shut the conservatory door, dear," 
she said to her governess, at the same time 
stamping her feet — ^for like all indulged chil- 
dren, she chose to have her way. " Come, 
you shall tell your story now." 

Damain looked at her and again smiled as 
she placed herself again at his feet, and he 
thought it best to obey. 

Adela's governess was a reduced gentle- 
woman, of middle age — ^a most estimable 
person — perhaps rather too indulgent to her 
charge. Damain felt a great degree of es- 
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teem for her, short as had been their ac- 
quaintance ; he therefore addressed himself 
principally to her. He narrated the story of 
his youth, — ^how he had been brought up an 
alien from his father's home and love, yet 
always taught to consider himseK heir to a 
princely fortune and a title. 

Then he related the great event of his life 
— ^the finding of a document which took from 
him name and fortune at a blow — and its 
effect upon him at the moment. 

^^Yes," said Damain, after a pause, — 
^^ memory precludes happiness, for it bor- 
rows from the past to embitter the present, 
bringing back to us all the grief that has 
most wounded, or the happiness that has 
most charmed.'' 

*f And now, * my dainty Ariel,' " he con- 
tinued, addressing Adela, *^you see that I 
am no Prince Ferdinand, but a poor and 
nameless person, and, except the commission 
I hold, a beggar in the open world.^ 

" But I am rich I " said Adela. " Nay, 
but for you I must have perished, and all I 
am to possess gone to strangers." 
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Damain felt surprised — touched: lie 
turned away — ^he could not answer. 

"Let me be your wife, Damain!" she 
added suddenly, as tears coursed one another 
down her innocent cheek: "nay, I will 
give you all I have, even though you reject 
me!" 

At length he turned, and affected to smile. 
" You forget, Adela," he said, " that I have 
a wife ah-eady." 

" A wife already !" said the wilfiil Adela 
— " who and what is she ?'* 

" Here," said Damain, pointing to his left 
side — my sword, Adela. That is now the 
only wife I can be wedded to." 

Adela pouted — she looked sad and angry 
by turns. " You reject me, then, and all I 
offer ! — ^You will still, then, go abroad, Da- 
main, — and I shall never see you more ! " 

" Why should we not meet again ? " said 
Damain : " nay, believe me, I shall see you 
when I return a great lady- — married, per- 
haps, to some real prince. You will meet 
the poor soldier, still wedded to his sword, 
and pass him by unheeded — without a word.'^ 
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^ ! what a deal of scorn looked beautiful, 
in the contempt and anger ' of Adela's lip I 

She deigned no reply to his kst remark ; 
but her eye softened, and she again shed 
tears, as she held out her hand to express the 
^ adieu ' she could not utter. 

"You will see me then, Damain, as you 
see me now," she at length said. " Go, with 
your cherished sword, since go you will, — ^but 
when you return Adela will be here.'' She 
took a small ring from her finger as she 
spoke, placed it in his hand, and bade him 
think of her when he looked at it. " You 
may love your sword, Damain," she said- 
"but remember I am your betrothed, not- 
withstanding." 

^ Sweet ornament that once decked a thing 
divine ! ' thought Damain, as he stood for a 
moment and gazed upon the ring. 

He pressed the little lady's hand, bade 
farewell of the governess, and hastily took 
his leave. 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

A TROOP SHIP GETTING OUT TO SEA. 

A Fsw weeks after Beresford had taken 
command of the detachment at Glenturbert, 
the depdt of the 151st was ordered to Edin- 
burgh : he was therefore directed to proceed 
with his small force to the same place. 

Passing along the mountain ridges, he 
inarched to Perth. Progressing onwards as 
he neared Lochleren, he felt the deepest 
interest in that locality. It was a clear, 
bright evening, the air so delicate that scarce 
a ripple was upon the lake, as he halted his 
men and stood to view the distant ruin: 
nay, he felt it impossible to leave the spot 
without a nearer view of a fortress, whose 
name will be identified with Scotland as long 
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as Scotland lasts. Bidding his Sergeant, 
therdbre, prooeed ynth the detachment, he 
jumped into a boat and rowed to the ruin. 

How deep, how absorbing was the feeling 
experienced in a visit to this spot. The 
spirit of Queen Mary seemed to sigh in the 
gentle breeze, as the story of her life passed 
before him ; and an inexpressible feeling of 
melancholy to pervade the scene. The sha- 
dows deepened, and the night wind seemed to 
sigh around tibie ruin in a dreary whisper, 
as he left the island ; and, passing the Firth 
of Forth at Queen's Ferry, he next day 
reached Edinburgh. 

The drums and fifes of the depdt were 
sounding as the detachment ascended the 
rock, and halted under the walls of the 
castle. 

Edinburgh is, perhaps, one of the best 
quarters in Great Britain — ^London excepted 
— end that the line's-man seldom gets a 
taste of. 

The 151st gave a guard to Holyrood, and 
had no &r awa* detachments to furnish ; so 
that Beresford looked forward to some plea- 
sant days. 
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Sucli uraS) however, not to be the case : a 

couple of officers were required in the West, 

and the lot fell upon Beresford and Damain 

to go out. 

# # # # « 

The depdt was now pretty strong, and in 
first rate order, — ^and under command of a 
first rate officer might have been held up as 
a pattern to the service. Practical jokes 
were no longer rife, and even the eccentric 
Conway found himself constrained into pro- 
priety of conduct ; for the Chiefs whole 
demeanour and aspect plainly said: ^^ Behave 
yourselves, whilst under my command, like 
gentlemen and soldiers, or be prepared to 

quit the Old Hundred and Fifty-first." 
« # # # # 

Between Damain and Beresford a strict 
Mendship had sprung up, almost from their 
first meeting. Similarity of tastes and dis- 
position served to augment the feeling ; and 
it so happened on this occasion that they 
were the only two officers ordered out. 
Several men, also, from different depots in 
Scotland, were, however, to embark in the 
same vessel ; and Damain, being senior, took 
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command of the whole. The depdt band 
played the party down to the water side, 
where, amidst much weeping and wailing 
from sweethearts and wives, as the men 
stood on deck and waved their adieux to 
those on shore, the vessel bounded out to 
sea, and many an eye looked upon Bonnie 
Scotland for the last time. 

At Gravesend a transport lay in readiness 
to embark the troops destined for the West. 
It was a raw and gusty day as they got 
mito weigh: the Sble; in t^uli 
and violent gusts, and, as in that crowded 
part a great number of vessels, large and 
small, were beating about ^tempest tost,' 
and continually fouling each other, the con- 
fiision was terrible. 

The Captain of the transport, in no 
pleasant mood, — for, indeed, the Captain of 
a transport is seldom very amiable when his 
vessel is full of soldiers,— was shouting out 
his orders trumpet-tongued, — one moment 
cursing his own unhappy stars, and the next 
execrating in good seamanlike terms the 
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various crafts which every moment crossed, 
recrossed, impeded and aimoyed him — ^troops, 
UggagCwtad, ™in and .L^-dl_e^. 
thing combining to make the weather-beaten 
man more irritable. 

The Captain, we say^ was out-bawling the 
gale itself in his endeavour to get to sea, 
when, just as the transport was tolerably 
clear, a small boat, containing a brace of 
oarsmen and a little gentleman, who had 
arrived a few moments before in a chaise and 
four at Grayesend, and hired the said craft 
and as hastily embarked, was seen pulling 
with might and main towards her. ^^ Stop 
the ship ! — stop the ship ! " cried the little 
man, waving his hand, in which was tightly 
clutched a handful of papers — ^^stop the 
ship, I say ! — I want to come on board ! " 

^^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughed the captain, as 
he turned and gazed upon the boat-^^^ stop 
the ship, eh? — come, that's not so bad. — 
What a fool ; stop the wind : can't you do 
that, you lubber? Ha! ha! ha! what a 
fool ! " 

^* I. tell you I want you to stop,'* reiterated 
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the little man. " Pve intelligence of import 
to communicate to one of the officers on 
board.'' 

^^Ha! ha! ha! — come along, then, old 
boy, and deliver it — ^if you can. Hallo, 
there I where is that lubber coming to?'' 
he cried, as he turned and saw a huge tub- 
like collier, all sails set, bearing down upon 
his vessel like a great bird of prey. "There 
again — ^hang it all — ^we're regularly jammed 
up now on all sides.'' 

" Fill your fore-sheet, you ugly lubber I " 
he roared to another vessel. 

" Told you how it would be," he growled, 
as the crashing ruin of spars and rigging 
proclaimed the force of the collision. 

During the delay caused by the vessels 
thus fouling each other, spite of aU impedi- 
ment the small boat pulled vigorously on- 
wards, and, as the vessels now succeeded in 
tearing apart, almost reached the transport, 
so that the Captain's attention was once 
more directed towards it. 

"Hallo there," he cried to the sailors — 
"keep that boat oflP! — ^may I be doubly 
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hanged if it's not a lawyer, who wants to 
serve a writ ! '* 

^^ Let me come on board ! " again shouted 
the little man, — "I've intelligence of the 
greatest import to communicate to the officer 
in command of the troops ! " 

"You're a lawyer, ar'nt you?" shouted 
the Captain. 

"I am- — of the firm of Gfrasp, Grabem 
& Co." 

"Thought as much," returned the Cap- 
tain; "and such being the case, let me 
advise you, Mr. Ghrabem, to sheer off ; or as 
sure as my name's Easy, I'll pitch a round 
shot into your cockboat, and send you to 
look after your other partner down below." 

"O dear! — Lor! — ^what a brute!" cried 
the lawyer, wringing his hands. " I kust 
come on board, I tell you I " 

The Captain telegraphed with thumb on 
nose, as ^ the bellying sails ' of his vessel 
now carried him swiftly out of hearing, — 
the lawyer still shouting at the top of his 
voice, in his eagerness to get on board. 

" I've intelligence of import, I tell you, 
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for one of the officers of the 151st, — my 
Lord Mordake — tell him so. Former docu- 
ments all found to be forgeries — estates — 
title — all his own I O dear, O dear, what a 
brute ! " again cried the little man, as the 
chopping wind blew the words back in his 
teeth. "Here's the principal party to as 
fine a Chancery suit as ever was seen, which 
will make the fortunes of half-a-dozen firms, 
sailing away in charge of a detachment of 
foot soldiers. Well, I suppose we shall have 
to follow him out to the west ! " 

Let us hope that our readers have been 
sufficiently interested in the fate of Beres- 
ford and Damain to embark upon the same 
voyage whenever it may occur. 
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